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NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  10,  1934 


Advertisers  Are  Feeling  New  Confidence 
As  Buying  Grows,  Agents  Report 

Revaluation  of  Dollar  One  More  Factor  in  Return  to  Normal,  and,  in  Some 
Opinion,  a  Big  Factor — Some  Skeptical  About  Use  of  U*  S*  Funds 


A  RETURN  of  confidence  in  business 
conditions  and  government  attitude 
is  animating  many  national  advertisers  in 
the  continuing  advance  of  linage,  ac- 
cording  to  a  majority  of  leading  adver¬ 
tising  agents  whose  opinions  have  been 
(athered  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
via  Devaluation  of  the  dollar,  with  its 
ixation  at  the  59.06-cent  level,  is  hailed 
le  by  a  limit^  number  as  an  event  of  out- 
tk  standing  importance  to  the  industries 
let  which  carry  on  the  country’s  national 
a  ahertising.  Of  these,  some  explain 
m  tlut  its  importance  is  potential,  depend- 
nc-  ing  upon  the  extent  to  which  credit 
w  inlation  is  built  upon  the  new  monetary 
na  ponibilities.  Others  say  it  is  too  soon 
oy  to  calculate  the  effect  of  the  President’s 
lui  valuation  move.  Possibly  the  phrase 
ct  used  by  one  would  be  accept^  by 
aj  many— that  this  “means  one  more  thing 
im  settled  and  off  the  mind  of  business.’’ 

Practically  all  the  score  of  agency 
beads  agreed  that  advertising  is  making 
sukstmtial  advances.  Several  referred 
to  evidence  of  new  buying  power  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  current  business 
puns.  A  few  pointedly  attributed  this 
buying  power  to  government  spending 
in  its  relief  projects,  and  questioned 
what  results  may  be  expected  when  the 
distnbution  of  government  funds  comes 
to  an  end. 

It  was  noticeable  that  some  who  felt 
that  advertising  has  reason  to  fear  a 
harsh  and  misunderstanding  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  still  be¬ 
lieved  that  basic  conditions  were  en¬ 
couraging  and  reported  that  their  clients 
were  sufficiently  confident  of  consumers’ 
atAude  to  venture  on  enlarged  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  programs. 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

position  to  overlook  the  dishonest  or  lie  has  done,  justifies  the  feeling  that 
unreliable  advertiser,’’  Mr.  Benson  no  one  factor  is  all-imivortant,  but  that 
added.  “VVhen  I  talked  with  certain  all  elements  are  resp^msible  for  the  im- 
high  officials  in  Washington  recently  proved  conditions. 

they  quoted  chapter  and  verse  on  some  “Considering  that  every  man,  \v<»nian. 
phases  of  advertising  tliat  were  pretty  and  chihl  in  this  country  is  to  enjoy 
had.  \\  ithout  trying  to  split  hairs,  they  an  increased  purchasing  power  to  the 


government  attitude  unfavorable  to  ad¬ 
vertising  were  Charles  Presbhey, 
president  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany,  Xew  York,  and  R.  Winstox 
Harvey,  president  of  Harvey-Massen- 
gale  Company,  Inc.,  Atlanta: 

“Believe  current  upward  trend  in  ad¬ 
vertising  comes  from  the  realization 
that  sales  are  increasing,  largely  due 
to  stimulated  buying  power  from  gov¬ 
ernment  projects,  C\VA,  PWA,  etc., 
also  in  hopes  of  dollar  stabilization. 
Regard  government  attitude  toward  ad¬ 
vertising  as  dangerous  because  it  is  un¬ 
informed  or  misinformed  and  some  of 
its  bureaus  under  theorist  direction 
seem  too  anxious  to  meddle  with  busi¬ 
ness,”  wrote  Mr.  Presbrey.  “Im¬ 
portance  of  valuation  of  dollar  depends 
on  whether  space  rates  are  to  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  inflated.  Also  regard  sta¬ 
bilization  of  more  importance  ^n 
valuation,  although  value  determined 
will  undoubtedly  stimulate^  real  buying 
to  beat  rising  prices,  which  are  now 
more  generally  recognized  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  being  sure  to  come.  The  ques¬ 
tion  lies  in  whether  business  can  keep 
going  after  the  priming  of  CW.A.  etc., 
IS  discontinued.” 

Mr.  Harvey  was  outspokenly  skeptical 
He  wired:  “Cannot  agree  that  present 
upturn  in  advertising  is  due  to  confi¬ 
dence  in  Government’s  attitude  toward 
advertising,  which  seems  to_  me  more 
adverse  than  favorable.  Think  upturn 
due  partly  to  seasonal  demands,  partly 
to  depleted  stocks,  and  partly  to  con¬ 
sumer  enthusiasm  generated  by  large 
expenditures  of  government  funds  caus¬ 
ing  tempi^rary  decrease  in  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Revaluation  of  dollar  may  have 
favorable  effect  upon  immediate  buying. 
The  question  is  ‘What  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  when  Uncle  Sam  stops  spending, 
dismisses  his  army  of  so-called  workers, 
and  sends  his  bill  to  the  public  for 
monies  already  spent?’" 

_  _ ,  _  H.  B.  LeQuatte.  president  of 

1  Willard  S.  French,  president  of  Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  thought 
)oke.  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit,  increased  purcliasing  power  rather  than 
e  former  agency  replied  briefly :  governmental  attitude  the  chief  reason 

Uptrend  in  advertising  and  in  busi-  for  increased  advertising.  His  state- 
s  generally  is  unquestionably  due  to  ment :  “I  am  not  certain  that  there  is 
tored  confidence.  What  the  govern-  an  increased  confidence  upon  the  part 
lit  has  done  and  is  doing  has  had  a  of  the  government  toward  advertising 
at  deal  to  do  with  this  and  it  should  in  business.  Even  if  that  were  proved, 
■e  full  credit  for  all  it  has  done,  it  would  seem  doubtful  that  that  is  the 
pleted  state  of  consumers’  wardrobes  principal  factor  for  the  current  uptrend 
I  dealers’  shelves  also  has  had  some-  in  advertising. 

ig  to  do  with  it.  We  do  not  know  “Advertising  appropriations  during 
at,  if  any,  importance  to  place  on  the  past  few  years  have  been  governe<l 
ent  valuation  of  dollar  as  related  to  almost  entirely  by  the  e.xtent  of  con- 
,’ertising.  Believe  the  stabilization  sumer  demand.  This  is  still  true.  Con- 
the  dollar  was  a  good  move.”  sequently,  the  fact  that  there  are  now 

dr.  French  wired:  more  people  able  and  willing  to  buy 

'Believe  advertising  is  now  benefiting  must  constitute  one  of  the  most  dir^t 
1  will  continue  to  benefit  from  more  and  powerful  factors  for  the  present  in- 
lerstanding  attitude  of  Government,  crease  in  linage.” 

;  consider  improvement  in  basic  busi-  Paul  Berotx,  director  ol  research 
IS  conditions  evidenced  by  reduced  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  l^w  York, 
entories,  increased  employment,  more  was  unreserved  in  saying  :  _  The  recent 
ive  buying,  and  trend  of  prices  a  revaluation  of  the  dollar  is,  m  our  opin- 
re  significant  factor  in  advertising  ion,  the  most  beneficial  measure  by  the 
'ival.  Revaluation  of  dollar  poten-  administration  in  _  months,  _and  may 


John  Rknson 


Charles  Presrrf.y 


Willard  S.  French 


* 

r  ^ 

Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  10,  1934 


CONFLICT  ON  CHILD  LABOR  IN  CODES 
EXPECTED  TO  BE  IRONED  OUT 

Secretary  Perkins’  Objections  and  President’s  Load  of  Work 
Continue  to  Block  Action — NRA  Awaiting  A.N.P.A. 
Editorisd  Labor  Survey 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Waskinyton  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  7 —  they  will  be  shifted  to  some  other  sec- 
The  various  codes  before  the  Na-  tion  soon.  Meanwhile  no  action  is 
tional  Recovery  Administration  affect-  being  taken  on  them. 


ing  ^e  newspaper  and  publishing  in-  The  newspaper  codes  division 


dustries,  particularly  the  graphic  arts  NRA  is  still  without  a  permanent  head 


code  and  the  daily  newspaper  code,  since  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  departure.  Several 


made  no  progress  toward  approval  men  prominent  in  the  newspaper  pub- 
during  the  past  week.  lishing  field  are  being  urged  for  the 

President  Roosevelt  has  the  two  men-  place. 

tioned  on  his  desk  with  a  recommenda-  - 

tion  from  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  statement  was  sent  out  recently 

Perkins  for  an  amendment  to  tighten  signed  by  executives  of  publisher  asso- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  11-12 — Midwest  Advertising 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Feb.  12-13 — Midwest  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Muehlebaeh,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  16-17 — South  Dakota  Press 
Assn.,  mid-winter  convention,  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  D. 

Feb.  15-17 — Hoosier  State  Press 
Assn.,  Inc.,  meeting,  Indianapolis. 

Feb.  17 — Indiana  Democratic  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  meeting,  Indianapolis. 

Feb.  16-17 — Indiana  Weekly  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Indianapolis. 


JAMES  BARRETT  HEADS 
RADIO-PRESS  BUREAU 


PE 


Named  Editor  of  News  Age* 
Which  Will  Select  Items  to  Bs 
Broadcast  Twice  Daily  Under 
New  Agreement 


emg  taken  on  them.  _  _  Feb.  17 — Indiana  Democratic  Edi-  head  of  the  cen- 

The  newspaper  codes  division  of  torial  Assn.,  meeting,  Indianapolis.  tral  news  bu- 

«R.A  is  still  without  a  permanent  head  Feb.  16-17— Indiana  Weekly  Press  reau  which  will 
ince  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  departure.  Several  Assn.,  meeting,  Indianapolis.  select  the  press 

len  prominent  in  the  newspaper  pub-  - - -  association  news 

shing  field  are  being  urged  for  the  to  be  given  to 

lace.  having  to  do  with  newspaper  mechani-  radio  broadcast- 

-  cal  workers  has  been  lifted  verbatim  ers  for  two  five- 

statement  was  sent  out  recently  daily  newspaper  code.  minute  daily 

- ,  ....  ..All  .u;..  ,1..,  ...u:., -  broadcasts  as 


New  Agreement  APrKL 

-  j\  code 

James  V\’.  Barrett,  former  city  edit-  die  code 

of  the  New  York  World  and  of  tht  Kew! 
New  York  American,  has  been  ip.  [omn 

pointed  edittirial  ^ilv 

- . -  -  k,,  t: 


J^erkins  tor  an  amendment  to  t^hten  signed  by  executives  of  publisher  asso-  **A\\  of  this  means  that,  whichever  broadcasts  as 
the  child  labor  provisions.  Ihe  Presi-  ciations  explaining  the  import  of  the  code  a  daily  newspaper  may  elect  to  stipulated  in  the 
dent  has  been  so  snowed  under  with  newspaper  code.  Addressed  to  sign,  the  same  basic  provisions  as  to  agreement  be- 

other  matters  of  perhaps  greater  im-  -  .  .  ...  .  .....  .... 


portance  that  he  tes  l^n  unable  to  states,  the  message  was  signed  by  rep- 
give  these  two  codes  attention  _  to  the  resentatives  of  the  American  Newt 


every  newspaper  publisher  in  the  United  Hbor  will  govern,  but  _  under  the  daily  tween  publishers 
States,  the  message  was  signed  by  rep-  newspaiier  code  administration  will  be  and  broadcasters 
resentatives  of  the  American  News-  I’V  <laily  newspapers  only,  while  under  announced  last 


extent  of  making  final  decision  on  Publishers’  Asociation,  the  Del-  graphic  arts  co< 

them.  He  will  take  them  up  as  s^n  Mar-Va  Asociation,  Inland  Daily  Press  embraces  all  of  the  i 


code,  administration  week. 


James  W.  Barkett 


House*^tc^^^’  White  Association,  New  England  Daily  News-  "as  designed  to  include. 


industries  which  it 


Mr.  Barrett’s  appointment  was  con.| 
firmed  by  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 


/ 1  \  I’apcr  .\ssociation.  New  York  State  "The  Daily  Newspaper  Code  Commit-  York  Sun,  of  the  Publishers’  Natiomll 

^  hack  to  Cenp^l  S  Inbn-  -Asociation.  Pacific  North-  tee  has  worked  unselfishly  to  perfect  Radio  Committee,  chairman  of  the  con- 


A 

V 


them  back  to  General  Hugh  S.  John-  Newspaper  Association.  Pennsyl- 

.son  chief  of  NRA,  for  revision  of  .ania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa- 
J:  and  the  _Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 


a  satisfactory  code  for  all  daily  news-  tnittec  authorized  to  set  up  the  news  I 


pajiers,  without  thought  of  building  up  bureau. 


publishers  to  come  in  ^d  discuss  Ijshers’  Asociation. 
changes  in  those  sections  affecting  em-  statement  n 


membership  in  any  of  the  daily  news-  "The  cooperative  plan  between  6it\ 


paper  organizations  represented  on  the  press  and  radio  becomes  effective  March  I 


nln^lnt  nf  Statement  outlined  the  negotia-  committee.  It  has  spent  none  of  its  1,  and  preliminary  work  on  the  orgaa- 

and  vnnntrctprc  in  ctrppt  cpU  had  gone  iiito  the  making  time  or  effort  in  attempting  to  ‘sell*  its  zation  of  the  bureau  is  going  forward 

fl  ®  newspaper  code,  which,  it  code  to  any  newspaper  It  has  made  Headquarters  will  likely  be  establishoi 

Action  on  tn,o  co,t«c  ...kict,  'n  no  sciisc  an ‘A.N.P.A.  no  attempt  to  secure  additional  revenues  the  Fred  1.  Frerich  Building,  551 

have  l^n  thf  ^  ^ailv  news-  from  the  daily  newspapers  which  it  was  I’ifth  Avenue.  New  York. 

Dec'  2?h,s  b,S,  bSri  forX  .  ™d«v„rin,  ?o  „rv?,  Th.  com„„.,ee  „r»a„„n,g  ,h,  tarn. 


papers. 

•At  the  beginning  of  the  code  commit 


ent,  at  least,  by  objection  to  the  child  tee’  effort  tr%tate.nU  «  _  Newspapers  operating  job  sliops, 

i’nd’ortfs."””’ sA-".  pressrj05.pi,'”? 


deavoring  to  serve  The  committee  organizing  the  buretii 

"Newspapers  operating  job  shops. 

.oto-en^rivinir  Henartments  or  other  Hugh  =  Llojid 


bauonai  c.aitoriai  Association  was  in-  departments  in  conjunction  with  their  ^«vss,  jusepn  v. 

ited  to  co-operate  m  the  drafting  of  newspapers,  have  every  reasonable  as- 


These  two  codes  provide  that  oer-  ♦u  j  -i  m  uic  araumg  oi  newspapers,  have  every  reasonable  as-  i,  d  xf  xt  i  n  ^  ^ 

nsSerlPySSofSe  A  be  Sn.  surance  Iron,  .he  Adp,i„is,ra,ion  ,l,a.  .“'''S 


and  to  invitation  and  ,nter-code  arrangements  will  be  made 


&?eiS!ronr?trSr  its  efforts  and  affilia:  ■d;^'^"  oth^r  ^ndus;^;!  Broadca.sting  System.  The  pro- 

able  with^u^  impairment  of  health  or  vaTen^iied^fT  The  daily  newspaper  code  makes  ample  Sive  orthrN^tiSif  aIs^^^^^  listers' 

interference  with  hours  of  day  school.  'l“ L  o/Vi?^  Provision  for  this  situation.  Publishers  r"  St^rs  to  £  ^  m^^^  Phi'^d 

between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  from  Oct  need  sign  only  the  daily  newspaper  co<le  ^?nittee  bT  Five 

1  to  March  31.  or  betw^«n  7  a.  m.  and  S  "f  the  a’"p  •;i  r  thf\  T  T^^s  been  named  tl 

8  p.  m.  from  April  1  to  Sept.  30.  L^inktrifnn^hJ^  operation.  This  code  is  brief,  ^-ws  broadcastrnT  exceiit  as  meetin 

Secretary  Perkins’  recommendation  phraseology.  ,.:Xted  ^rthe  agreement  m’ 

magazines,  shoLhil  n^w^’ nublh^  I’lf,  undiia  Broad^sting  System  and  Ac  ?nothe 


persons  over  14  years  of  age  may  be  nffeteri  publishers,  comparatively  low,  and  will  be 

permitted  to  deliver  papers  if  it  entails  Lwsnanc«  *  ’  ’  ^  •‘^P^  'nvv  as  possible.” 

no  impairment  of  health  nor  interfer-  ..-r?  ,  - 

ence  with  hours  of  day  school.  This  aHmJni'etZ-wt  to  irii  p  rniTORiAi  data 

provision  is  more  liberal  than  that  pro-  administered  under  the  graphic  arts  TO  FILE  EDITORIAL  DATA 


provision  is  more  iiocrai  man  mai  pro-  au^ _  l*  l  j  Vc  . 

vided  in  the  two  codes  submitted  by  ,  Hailv^n  na"^  '  not  assent 
A.  N.  P.  A.  and  N.  E.  A.,  and  is  in-  °  ^ 

.c  It,- - -  ‘n  ^  administered  by  the  National  Edi- 


W.ii  oe  comparai^e  y  .o«.  a..«  w...  uc  National  Broadcasting  Company  net- 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  ^  disconti^ed  on  .larch  1. 

-  Station  WOR,  Newark,  N.  J..  an- 

TO  FILE  EDITORIAL  DATA  nounced  that  as  an  independent  broad- 

-  caster  it  would  adhere  to  the  new 

A.  N.  P.  A.  Survey  May  Be  Released  rules. 


tended,  it  is  said,  to  aid  the  country  ^  oy  .  J*®"  , 

newspapers  which  are  delivered  In  ov  al  Association,  subj^t  to  joint  con-  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
small  numbers  by  carriers  in  the  rural  shopping  Associations  survey  of  editonal  hours 

districts.  Some  objections  have  been  >'e"s  publishers,  national  magazines,  and  wages  will  be  submitted  to  the 
registered  against  this  liberalization  by  u-  .  administration  m  the  near  future  Object. 


N.  E.  A.  HLES  BRIEF 


i^r  Vnd  child  wel^^^^^^^  ‘Though  under  the  graphic  arts  code  Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald 

it  is  understood  ^  ^  ^  newspaper  will  find  its  admin-  Tribune,  president  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 

It  is  expected  that  these  differences  ^  costing  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 

will  be  iroii^  out  within  the  next  two  vadio.  there  will  be  no  Mr.  Davis  said  the  figures  might 


Object,  to  “Di.criminAtion”  in  the 
New.print  Code 

(Special  to  Editor  A  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  7— Alleg¬ 
ing  that  the  code  for  the  Newsprint  In- 


advantageous  provisions  contained  in  made  public  simultaneously  with  their  dustry  on  which  the  National  Recovery 

AI-..A  -..i-j-L _ _i_-  _ .  *  t  L-? _  i^i_j  _ a1 _ aI--,.-.  a -j _ :..a-.-a:^..  Uawa  U«t 


THf*  VRA  hac  nnf  vpf  rprPi'vpH  tfip  Code,  which  are  not  also  contain^  being  filed  in  Washington.  On  the  other  Administration  held  a  hearing  here  last 
-  -  in  the  daily  newspaper  code.  The  hand,  he  said,  publication  of  the  data  Thursday  would  prove  a  serious  burden 


surv’ey  of  wages  of  editorial  employees, 
and  other  data  expected  from  the  A.  N. 


atiu  v/iiiLi  viaia  ^Aucvtcu  iilfiii  tiic  *  r  l  t  t  •  «  « 

P.  A.,  it  was  said  bv  General  Johnson  non-mechanical  work- 

T-i,-  MPA  ers — an  omission  which  the  Admmis- 


graphic  arts  code  is  silent  on  the  mat-  may  be  delayed  until  the  President  signs  on  the  small  daily  newspaper,  the  Na- 


the  newspaper  code. 


tional  Editorial  Association,  through 


today.  The  NRA  has  been  expecting  .  ..  ...  .  . 

this  data  for  two  weeks.  ^oubt\^s  cause  to  be  cor-  is  b. 

i  The  codes  for  the  commercial  arts  Practically  every  provision  said, 

industries  which  were  filed  with  NRA  f" - 


The  analysis  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  data  Walter  D.  Allen,  president,  and  Wil¬ 
is  being  made  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Davis  Ham  Daley,  its  Washington  represent- 


several  months  ago  have  received  no 
attention.  They  were  turned  over  to 
John  W.  Power,  assistant  administra¬ 
tor,  who  had  them  on  his  desk  for 
some  time.  NRA  officials  had  not  de¬ 
termined  what  was  to  be  done  with 
them. 

When  Ralph  Pulitzer  was  appointed 
division  administrator  of  NRA  to 
handle  newspaper  codes  several  weeks 
ago  the  commercial  arts  codes  were 
sent  to  his  division,  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  them  up  to  the  time  he 
resigned. 

Since  Pulitzer  stepped  out,  all  the 
newspaper  codes  have  been  sent  to 
Division  VII  for  handling — it  is  a 
newly  created  division.  Payson  Irwin, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  news¬ 
paper  division  for  several  years,  is 
temporarily  in  charge.  Tliat  division 
holds  that  the  commercial  art  codes 
have  no  place  there  and  it  is  expected 
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ative,  has  filed  a  brief  objecting  to  somt  ] 
of  its  provisions. 

The  N.  E.  A.  brief,  a  copy  of  which 
was  obtained  at  NRA  headquarters  to¬ 
day.  says; 

"We  are  particularly  disturbed  over 
the  discrimination  that  these  recom¬ 
mendations  would  make  against  tht 
many  small  daily  new'spapers,  who,  b^ 
cause  of  their  equipment,  use  flat  sheets 
instead  of  rolls  of  newsprint,  and  if  wc 
figure  correctly  there  would  be  a  dif¬ 
ferential  of  $10  per  ton  for  flat  sheets, 
either  on  skids  or  in  skeleton  franiK. 
We  consider  this  price  fixing  differentia 
entirely  unwarranted,  and  one  which 
would  prove  a  serious  burden  to  tht 
small  daily  newspapers,  who  although 
they  use  only  one  ton  per  month,  servt 
their  communities  in  a  most  intimate 
and  useful  manner.” 

This  code  is  under  consideration  by 
NRA,  but  it  appears  unlikely  any  rea 
action  will  be  taken  on  it  for  several 
weeks,  or  months. 


V. 


PENNA.  WEEKLIES  SEEK  SEPARATE  CODE 


^ire  Roosevelt  Graphic  Arts  Code  Is  Perilous  To  Existence — Daily  Code  Approved,  P.N.P.A. 
Delegates  Named  To  Form  New  Group — Howe  Elected  President 


APPR0\"AL  of  the  daily  newspaper 
code  was  unanimously  voted,  and 


code  was  unanimously  voted,  and 
the  code  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Asociation  was 
commended  for  its  efforts  in  behalf  of 
liaily  newspapers  in  a  resolution  adopted 
^  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB  concerned  proved  that  the  figure  had 

been  used  bv  an  NRA  official,  but  was 

Long,  Chester  Times;  district  2,  F.  G.  bnef  and  pointed  that  little  misunderstanding  „ot  credited'  to  him  in  the  dispatches. 
Johusou  mikes^  aL’nisrUorsho^Jd^  T'  Picture  serv^es  were  also  cit^'as  fre- 

3,  Joseph  F.  Biddle,  Huntingdon  News;  simple.  quent  offenders  through  inclusion  of 


Johnson,  Wilkes-Barre  Record;  district 
3,  Joseph  F.  Biddle,  Huntingdon  News; 
district  4,  Lewis  Dewart,  Sunbury 


Picture  services  were  also  cited  as  fre¬ 
quent  offenders  through  inclusion  of 


“This  association  is  mindful  of  the  untiring  propaganda  in  their  full-page  services, 


Daily;  district  S,  A.  E.  Hickerson,  work,  requiring  many  weeks  and  days  of  which  often  went  unedited  through 


Pennsylvania  publishers  and  their  guests  photographed  at  banquet  which  closed  their  annual  two-day  convention  at  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  in  Philadelphia 

Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week. 


lishers’  Association  in  convention  at 
Philadelphia  Feb.  2  and  3. 

Five  members  were  named  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  P.N.P.A.  at  the  organization 
meeting  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  regional 
group,  in  New  York,  Feb.  9,  and,  in 
another  resolution,  the  association  au¬ 
thorized  its  executive  committee  and 
manager  to  offer  service  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  in  code  matters.  This  resolution 
included  a  provision  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  weekly  members  that 
"the  association  shall  not  be  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Code  Authority  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Code,  and  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Asociation  that  no  expense 
should  be  incurred  in  connection  with 
code  matters  for  non-members  of  the 
association.” 

The  155  weekly  publishers  in  the  as¬ 
sociation  telegraphed  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  urging  him  to  e.xclude  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  newspapers  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  graphic  arts  code.  It  stated  that 
the  weekly  publishers  feel  that  “this 
industry  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
deserve  a  separate  code  designed  for  its 
own  industry,  if  codes  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary.” 

It  went  on  to  state  that  the  graphic 
arts  code  would  endanger  the  existence 
of  thousands  of  weekly  newspapers,” 
and  that  “unlike  other  crafts  which  may 
lay  off  workers  or  suspend  operations, 
the  life  of  country  newspapers  demand 
continuous  operation,  regardless  of  profit 
or  losses.” 

Taxation  and  questions  of  state  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  a  request  that  news 
and  features  services  guard  carefully 
against  propaganda  in  their  output,  were 
also  the  subject  of  resolutions,  the  text 
of  which  appears  below. 

Charles  P.  Howe,  Tarentum  Valley 
Daily  News,  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  Charles  R.  Long,  Chester 
Times.  Other  officers  nam^  were : 

Vice-president,  Harry  E.  Trout, 
Maiiheim  Sentinel;  secretary-treasurer, 
Howard  Reynolds,  Quarryinllc  Sun; 
executive  committee,  at  large:  H.  W. 
Young,  York  Dispatch;  J.  L.  Stack- 
house,  Easton  Express;  Senator  Wm. 
D.  Mansfield.  McKeesport  News. 

Daily  groups,  district  1,  Charles  R. 


Brozimsi'ille  Telegraph;  district  6,  Wal¬ 
ter  1.  Bates,  Meadville  Tribune-Repub¬ 
lican. 

Weekly  groups,  district  1,  L.  E. 
Johnson,  Rayersford  Advertiser;  dis¬ 
trict  2,  Senator  F.  T.  Gelder,  Forest 
City  News;  district  3,  A.  B.  Litz,  Hol¬ 
liday  sburg  Register;  district  4,  Dietrick 
Lamade,  Williamsport  Grit;  district  5, 
Clark  Queer,  Mount  Pleasant  Journal: 
district  6,  Charles  S.  Lord,  Reynolds- 
ville  Star. 

The  1934  code  committee  named  by 
President  Howe  included,  besides  him- 
-self  and  past  President  Long,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

William  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Richard  M.  H.  Wharton. 
ffarrisburg  Patriot  and  Evening  News; 
Clark  Queer,  Mount  Pleasant  Journal; 
John  J.  McMiirray,  Brookinlle  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  Democrat;  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
Easton  Express;  Col.  J.  Hale  Stein- 
man.  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Wal¬ 
ter  W.  Krebs,  Johnstown  Tribune;  L. 
J.  Van  Laeys,  Wilkes-Barre  Record; 
E.  T.  Stevenson,  Titusi'ille  Herald; 
Marion  S.  Schoch,  Selirngrove  Times; 
John  L.  Morrison,  Gre'cninlle  Record- 
Argus;  Frank  G.  Morrison,  Pittsburgh 
Press;  .Albert  R.  Maris,  Philadelphia 
I^egal  Intelligencer;  H.  B.  Heywood, 
Conshohocken  Recorder;  Robert  H. 
Harris,  Tamaqua  Evening  Courier; 
Floyd  Chalfant,  Wayttesboro  Record- 
Herald;  Harry  E.  Trout,  Manheiin 
Sentinel;  Col.  J.  H.  Zerbey,  Jr.,  Potts- 
villc  Republican  and  Morning  Paper; 
M.  R.  Shale,  Blairnnlle  Dispatch,  and 
William  N.  Hardy,  P.N.P.A.  manager. 

The  association’s  committee  to  assist 
in  organization  of  the  Middle  .Atlantic 
code  authority  division  includes  Messrs. 
Howe.  Long,  Stackhouse,  Hardy,  Maris 
and  W.  L.  McLean,  Jr. 

The  resolution  approving  the  labors 
of  the  A.N.P.A.  code  committee  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  in  conven¬ 
tion  assembled,  through  this  resolution  com¬ 
mends  the  Code  Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  for  its 
eftorts  in  submitting  to  the  President  a  code 
which  is  fair  to  the  publishers,  the  employes 
and  the  public,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  so 


patient  consideration,  and  hereby  expresses 
its  thanks  to  the  committee  as  a  whole  and 
to  its  members  individually. 

"And  particularly  is  the  committee  to  be 
commended  for  its  continued  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  smaller  daily  publishers.  The 
code  as  submitted  is  one  of  the  few  codes 
which  does  not  favor  the  large  employer  as 
against  the  small  employer. 

“The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  and  its  Code  Committee  pledge 
their  cooperation  in  the  furtherance  of  satis¬ 
factory  code  legislation.” 

Its  adoption  followed  a  long  discus¬ 
sion  of  code  matters  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  with  Manager  Hardy  rendering  a 
lengthy  report  on  possibilities  in  news¬ 
paper  operation  under  code  conditions. 
This  report  will  be  sent  to  all  members 
upon  approval  of  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Code  by  President  Roosevelt.  It  was 
not  released  for  publication. 

Experiences  with  newspaper  guilds 
was  expected  to  provide  a  lively  discus¬ 
sion  topic,  but  proved  a  dud,  only  the 
Philadelphia  representatives  having  had 
any  such  experiences  and  those  to  date 
of  no  great  moment. 

“Editorial  matters  were  by  no  means 
neglected  in  this  meeting,  devoted  as  it 
was  largely  to  business  office  interests. 
Many  Pennsylvania  publishers  are  also 
editors.  Several  of  them  write  daily 
columns  of  comment  and  two  expo¬ 
nents.  long  experienced  in  this  technique. 
Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barre 
Tiines-Leader,  and  Fred  L.  Rentz,  New 
Castle  Neu’s,  testified  strongly  as  to 
its  power  to  make  the  newspaper  a  vital 
community  force  by  identification  of 
the  paper’s  ownership  with  its  policies 
and  editorial  expressions. 

Another  publisher,  John  L.  Stewart, 
Washington  Observer  and  Reporter, 
stirred  a  wide  and  hearty  response  by 
his  criticism  of  news  and  feature  ser¬ 
vices  for  carrying  propaganda,  espe¬ 
cially  from  government  sources. 

Mr.  Stewart  objected  particularly  to 
a  news  service  dispatch  last  summer, 
stating  that  a  million  men  had  returned 
to  work  the  first  day  of  NRA  opera¬ 
tion.  A  check  of  industries  in  the 
Washington  area  indicated  to  the  Ob¬ 
server-Reporter  that  the  million  total 
for  the  nation  was  probably  exagger¬ 
ated,  and  a  check  with  the  news  services 


early  editions.  Though  agreement  was 
general  that  the  editor’s  pencil  was  the 
best  censor,  the  association  approved  the 
following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  no¬ 
tify  all  news  and  feature  services  to 
more  carefully  guard  against  all  propa¬ 
ganda  and  promotion  publicity  in  both 
news  and  feature  matters.” 

With  taxation  and  government  affairs 
laid  before  them  in  highly  critical 
fashion  by  several  speakers  during  the 
two-day  convention,  the  publishers  “en¬ 
dorsed  the  principle  that  efficient  and 
economic  administration  of  government 
and  relief  from  the  burdens  of  the  tax¬ 
payer  and  consumer  consists  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  governmental  expenditures 
through  the  abolition  of  useless  public 
offices,  overlapping  bureaus  and  author¬ 
ities,”  and  “recommends  to  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  the  utmost  cooperation  with  all 
civic  bodies  and  commimity  institutions 
striving  for  economic  recovery  through 
the  election  of  legislators  and  officials 
responsive  to  that  public  opinion  which 
demands  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
extravagance  from  all  local,  state  and 
national  government.” 

Vigorous  protest  against  a  pojicy  of 
“no  publication”  proposed  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  secretary  of  revenue  for  the 
chartering  of  corporations  and  changes 
of  corporate  objects,  was  made  in  a 
lengthy  resolution  championed  by  A. 
E.  McCullough,  editor  of  the  Lancaster 
Intelligencer-Journal,  and  chairman  of 
the  resolutions  committee.  Mr.  McCul¬ 
lough  was  inclined  to  place  the  entire 
blame  for  the  depression  upon  the  se¬ 
crecy  with  which  corporate  and  finan¬ 
cial  transactions  had  been  shrouded 
prior  to  1929,  and  after  long  argument 
yielded  to  a  slight  modification  of  his 
condemnation.  His  resolution  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1873,  and  the  enactment  of  the 
Corporation  Law  of  April  29,  1874,  achieved 
a  place  of  industrial  supremacy  without 
parallel,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  of  the  people  became 
a  sovereignty  which  has  steadily  progressed 
in  industry,  civic  life  and  education;  and 

Whereas.  Municipal,  legislative  and  con- 
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Kre>iiioiial  invrstiKatiuiis  to  ascritain  tilt 
causes  of  economic  disaster,  widespread  crime, 
the  wrecking  of  fiduciaries  and  banking  insti¬ 
tutions,  bringing  ut>on  this  commonwealth 
and  our  nation  this  unimaginable  era  of 
unemployment  and  discontent,  reveal  that  the 
causes  of  all  these  destructive  forces  lie 
nowhere  so  much  as  with  indifference  to 
the  importance  of  mandatory  publicity  in  the 
affairs  of  business  and  government,  and  that 
the  inordinate  prosiierity  of  recent  years 
parallels  the  legislative  history  of  those 
undertakings  wherein  the  promoters  of  ad¬ 
vantage  have  succeeded  in  revamping  cor¬ 
poration  laws  to  meet  those  low  standards 
of  charter -inongering  states  which  bged  enor¬ 
mous  innumerable  coniorate  swindles,  pau¬ 
perizing  countless  bank  depositors  and  in¬ 
vestors  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers*  Association,  in  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Philadelphia,  Feb.  3,  1934,  regrets 
to  observe  that  Leon  D.  Metzger,  now  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Revenue  of  Pennsylvania,  charged 
wi^  the  duty  of  collecting  taxes  and  other 
revenue  from  corporations  authorized  to 
issue  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages  and  other 
evidences  of  indebtednes,  proposes  in  the 
Dickinson  Law  Review  of  January,  1934,  the 
elimination  from  the  Pennsylvania  Corpora¬ 
tion  Laws  requirements  that  incorporators 
publish  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  for 
articles  of  incorporation,  and  other  provisions 
directing  public  notice  by  advertisement  to 
the  people,  thereby  challenging  the  sound 
advice  of  leading  thinkers  of  this  day,  who, 
basing  their  judgments  on  economic  events, 
are  declaring  for  the  abolition  of  all  secrecy 
remotely  affecting  the  people  and  demanding 
the  utmost  in  that  seasonable  publicity 
which  will  protect  the  wage  earner,  share¬ 
holder,  bank  depositor,  investor,  home  owner 
and  life  Insurance  policy  holder  against  ex¬ 
ploitation.  Also,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  newspapers  of  this  common¬ 
wealth  with  the  request  that  they  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  direct  the  attention  of  the  voters 
to  the  necessity  of  electing  legislators  who 
srill  respond  to  the  overwhelming  conviction 
of  the  people  that  had  the  transaction  of 
public  and  private  business  required  the 
dissemination  of  such  truth  which  Secretary 
Metzger  proposes  to  abolish  in  the  creation, 
merger  and  management  of  corporations 
when  capitalizing  industry  and  business,  the 
economic  depression  beginning  in  the  United 
States  in  19^  not  have  been  as  far  reaching 
in  its  consequences. 

Other  resolutions  expressed  the 
group’s  appreciation  of  the  city’s  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  its  officers 
and  manager,  and  memorialized  the 
association’s  dead  of  1933. 

Manager  Hardy  was  authorized  to 
conduct  for  the  tliird  year  a  state-wide 
campaign  for  the  demonstration  of 
newspaper  prestige,  more  intensively 
than  in  the  past.  Copy  will  be  prepared 
by  one  or  more  advertising  agencies 
and  distributed  to  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  for  local  publication,  the  cost  to  be 
met  by  an  assessment  of  $10  or  less 
against  the  daily  members  and  $1  for 
the  weekly  newspapers. 

“Pennsylvania  newspapers  have  safelv 
passed  the  economic  crisis.’’  Mr.  Hardy 
reported  at  the  opening  session.  Dailies 
in  the  state  have  lost  but  7  per  cent  in 
total  criculation  since  1929  and  weeklies 
are  only  slightly  behind  their  peak 
totals,  he  said,  remarking  that  circula¬ 
tion  is  the  acid  test.  The  past  year 
saw  a  change  in  the  1932  trend  toward 
broken  advertising  rates,  he  said,  it  has 
witnessed  newspapers  taking  a  more 
courageous  stand  on  public  affairs  than 
ever  before,  and  dramatized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  newspapers  as  balanced  and 
comprehensive  chroniclers  of  all  major 
events.  Unemployment  has  abated  and 
greater  strides  taken  in  re-employment. 
Attacks  on  press  freedom  have  been 
successfully  resisted.  The  association 
has  274  members,  he  said,  68  being 
elected  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  and 
conducted  the  extremely  heavy  business 
entailed  by  code  matters  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  legislative  and  administrative  rou¬ 
tine  at  less  expense  than  in  1932. 

Due  to  the  inclusion  of  both  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  in  the  association, 
separate  group  meetings  were  held 
morning  and  affernoon  on  both  days  of 
the  convention,  following  the  opening 
general  session.  Luncheons  were  de¬ 
voted  to  business,  as  was  a  smoker  held 
Friday  evening.  Speakers  at  the  annual 
dinner  Saturday  evening  also  held  fairly 
close  to  the  shop  talk  line. 

The  necessary  light  touch  was  sup¬ 
plied  at  the  first  session  in  addresses 
by  Robert  L.  Ripley,  with  some  old  and 
new  astounders  to  be  believed  or  not, 
and  by  Don  Rose.  Public  Ledger  col¬ 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  CHIEFS  IN  HAWAII 


Roy  W.  Howard  (left),  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Robert  P.  Scripps,  editorial 
director  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  pictured  as  they  arrived  in  Honolulu 
recently  for  an  extended  Hawaiian  vacation.  Interviewed  on  recovery  by 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Mr.  Howard  said:  “Although  I  am  reluctant  to  become 
enthusiastic  about  business  recovery  until  I  am  satisfied  that  any  upturn  is  no 
flash  in  the  pan,  I  feel  from  a  survey  of  conditions  in  the  26  cities  in  which 
our  papers  circulate,  that  we  are  at  last  on  the  right  road  to  recovery.’’ 


umnist,  whose  ‘‘confessions’’  combined 
philosophy  with  glimpses  into  the  home 
and  office  life  of  a  newspaperman  with 
a  large  family. 

Washington  viewpoints  on  the  “New 
Deal’’  were  expressed  by  William  C. 
Murphy,  Jr.,  correspondent  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  who  believes  that  the  Roose¬ 
velt  platform  has  been  built  firmly  into 
the  national  structure. 


Charles  P.  Howe 
New  P.N.P.A.  president 


Business  office  affaTrs  dominated  the 
smoker,  addresses  alternating  with  en¬ 
tertainment  features  from  local  theaters. 

High-pressure  sales  methods  by  news¬ 
papers  were  criticized  by  H.  H.  Kynett, 
Philadelphia  advertising  agent  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  as  de¬ 
structive  of  the  fabric  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing.  Space-buying,  he  recommended, 
should  be  done  by  agency  principals  or 
by  responsible  executives  who  can  make 
their  own  decisions  and  stand  upon 
them.  He  admitted  that  the  opposite 
situation  too  frequently  prevails,  with 
the  space-buyer  only  nominally  carrying 
out  his  duties  and  actually  placing  or¬ 
ders  at  the  direction  of  the  contact  man 
or  the  advertiser.  Newspaper  pressure 
upon  local  brokers  and  jobbers  and  upon 
the  advertiser  direct,  over  the  head  of 
the  agency  which  has  placed  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  competitive  medium,  is  de¬ 
structive,  undermines  the  confidence  of 
the  advertiser  in  his  agency,  and  often 
results  in  nullification  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  effort  and  tne  loss  of  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  account. 

Merchandising  service,  he  declared, 
was  the  advertiser’s  business,  not  the 


publisher’s.  Excessive  merchandising 
co-operation,  especially  broadsides  and 
letters  to  the  trade,  should  be  eliminated 
by  newspapers  for  the  good  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  Mr.  Kynett  believes,  but  mar¬ 
keting  co-operation  lies  strictly  within 
the  newspaper’s  province.  It  is  the 
newspaper’s  business  he  said,  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  advertiser  with  information  that 
will  enable  distribution  where  volume 
sales  can  be  had  most  economically, 
and  he  deplored  the  tendency  of  news¬ 
papers  to  supply,  and  advertisers  to  ac¬ 
cept,  figures  which  indicate  a  wide  local 
distribution,  without  correlated  volume 
statistics.  Figures  without  volume,  he 
declared,  will  mean  a  discouraged  adver¬ 
tiser  and  a  lost  account. 

Expressing  entire  sympathy  with  the 
national  administration’s  measures  to 
end  the  depression,  Kenneth  Collins,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  Gimbel 
Brothers,  found  fault  with  the  fact  that 
greater  use  had  not  been  made  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  bring  about  a  wider  dis> 
tribwtion  of  goods  made  under  the  new 
deal. 

No  longer,  he  said,  has  the  United 
States  the  prospect  of  new  lands  to 
be  opened  to  cultivation,  or  new  foreign 
markets  for  agricultural  products,  as 
roads  out  of  business  inactivity.  New 
labor-saving  machines  were  unwelcome 
and  a  war  unthinkable.  Better  times 
can  only  come,  in  his  opinion,  through 
the  development  and  exploitation  of  a 
“composite  industrial  giant,’’  made  up  of 
thousands  of  manufactured  articles  un¬ 
known  and  unused  today  by  multitudes 

Criticizing  business  men  who  refused 
to  buy  advertising  space  that  would  in¬ 
crease  demand  for  their  products,  give 
employment  and  spread  purchasing 
power,  Mr.  Collins  said: 

“When  you  approach  the  head  of  one 
of  these  enterprises,  you  have  behind 
you  a  no  less  righteous  cause  than  you 
had  when  you  went  to  him  and  asked 
him  to  buy  a  Liberty  bond.’’ 

Advertising  progress  under  the  new 
deal  was  cited  by  Capt.  C.  C.  (lurtis, 
advertising  director  of  the  Allentown 
Call,  who  noted  a  decided  improvement 
in  retail  and  general  linage  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  prospect  for  classified  gains. 

“We  have  done  better  business  since 
we  have  had  the  NRA  than  we  did  be¬ 
fore,’’  he  declared. 

Of  advertising  regulation  under  the 
codes  for  various  industries,  Mr.  Curtis 
spoke  at  length. 

“In  the  national  field.”  he  said,  “ad¬ 
vertising  is  well  guarded  against  code 
infractions,  but  local  advertising  will 
require  constant  vigilance  by  publi'iliers 
to  prevent  not  only  code  infractions,  but 


abuse  of  merchants  by  uniformed  > 
partial  compliance  boards  which  mij^ 
use  the  XR.A  rules  to  worry  actir. 
competitors.” 

Of  85  codes  Mr.  Curtis  has  analyztil 
52  contain  trade  practice  provision, 
affecting  advertising,  usually  indirectly 
Allowances  to  local  distributors  by  na 
tional  advertisers  for  local  advertisLa^ 
purposes  have  often  been  abused  by  Lht 
dealers,  Mr.  Curtis  admitted,  but  Is 
considered  them  as  inherently  valuahie 
aids  both  to  merchants  and  newspapt.-j 
when  used  for  their  proper  purpose. 
Under  the  retail  code,  he  said,  news¬ 
paper  men  should  watch  carefully  thdr 
mat  services  and  headlines  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  captions  on  cuts,  etc-,  lest  state¬ 
ments  which  apparently  apply  to 
items  are  not  completely  supported  by 
individual  descriptions. 

Four  avenues  of  advertising  linage 
development  for  community  weekly 
papers  were  suggested  by  David  Ma- 
gowan  advertising  manager  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Union. 

Local  advertising,  he  said,  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  a  weekly’s  advertising  structure 
and  publishers  “should  work  like  hell 
to  get  it  and  keep  it.” 

Advertisers  with  distribution  already 
established  Icxtally  are  not  good  pros¬ 
pects  for  weekly  advertising,  he  advised, 
and  little  time  should  be  wasted  in  sol¬ 
iciting  them.  “If  any  comes  to  you," 
he  counseled,  “thank  God  and  gave  it 
good  position.” 

Public  utilities  are  an  excellent  field 
for  the  weekly  publisher,  both  for  ser¬ 
vice  and  merchandise  advertising.  Edi¬ 
torially,  the  paper  should  regard  the 
public  utility  question  fairly;  if  rate 
are  too  high,  say  so  and  fight  for  their 
correction,  but  don’t  join  a  political  hue 
and  cry  for  municipal  ownership,  the 
speaker  urged. 

“Semi-foreign”  advertising  in  which 
local  and  national  interests  share  costs 
is  a  source  which  would  be  solicited 
“hammer  and  tongs”  by  the  weekly- 
press,  he  said,  with  dealers’  names  re¬ 
ceiving  as  prominent  display  as  possibk. 

“New  advertisers,”  Mr.  Magowan 
concluded,  “are  legion  and  every  ne* 
appearance  in  magazines  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  should  be  followed  u; 
to  obtain  local  distribution  for  the  prod- 
uct.” 

New  opportunities  for  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  swing  of  population  back 
to  the  farm  and  suburban  communities 
away  from  the  city  were  predicted  by 
Leonard  Ormerod,  former  weekly  and 
daily  editor,  now  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Com- 
pftny. 

Similarity  between  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  and  those  of  the  natural  gas  in¬ 
dustry  was  remarked  by  J.  French 
Robinson,  past  president  of  the  P^ 
sylvania  Natural  Gas  Men’s  AsscKiation, 
speaking  before  the  association’s  dinner. 
He  outlined  the  industry’s  policy  on 
rates,  defending  variations  between 
localities  and  between  consumer  classes; 
denied  that  the  industry  enjoyed  mon¬ 
opolistic  privileges  under  Pennsylva^ 
law ;  declared  that  criticism  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  advertising  as  excessive  was 
unwarranted,  and  that  it  was  rather 
open  to  the  charge  of  havinn^  lost  busi¬ 
ness  through  neglect  of  advertising; 
and  said  that  the  natural  gas  industry, 
far  from  being  tax-free,  as  many  su^ 
posed  in  Pennsylvania,  paid  in  1932 
taxes  totalling  $30,000,000,  or  10  per 
cent  of  its  gross  revenues. 

Entertainment  features,  mostly  for  the 
ladies,  including  shoy^ing  historical 
tours,  bridge,  and  a  visit  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  to  the  Fels  Planetarium 
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BEAZELL  JOINS  TODAY 

William  P.  Beazell,  formerly  assistart 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Yort 
World  and  lecturer  in  journalism  « 
Columbia  University,  has  joined  tK 
staff  of  Today,  political  weekly  edited 
by  Raymond  Moley. 

GETS  FULLER  BRUSH  ACCOUNT 
The  Fuller  Brush  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  appointed  The  Mantemach 
Company,  advertising  agency  of  ttat 
city,  to  direct  its  advertising,  effective 
March  1. 
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2.  Did  not  get  results  for  clients  in 
22  cities. 

3.  Too  costly;  did  not  pay  promot¬ 
ers  in  16  cities. 

4.  Held  no  interest  for  readers  in  1C 
cities. 

According  to  the  returns,  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  not  supfiort  the  shopping 
news,  because  people  are  used  to  look¬ 
ing  in  the  papers  for  news  of  what  to 


found  that  the  sales  results  were  also 
less  than  those  produced  by  newspaper 
advertising.  Distribution  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  news  was  also  unexi)ectedly  dif¬ 
ficult  and  expensive  in  some  communi¬ 
ties. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  impression 
that  merchant-owned  and  operated 
shopping  news  have  a  better  chance  of 
success  than  the  ventures  of  private 


Cumulotiv*  Totals 
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SHOPPING  NEWS  HAVE  64.7^0  MORTALITY 

Only  66  of  187  Started  Since  1921  Are  Now  Operating,  Bureau  of  Advertising  Survey  Reveals — 
Merchant-Owned  Publications  Not  Successful — Stores  Tell  Why  They  Discontinued  Policy 

OF  187  shopping  news  publications 
reported  as  having  started  during 
the  past  12  years,  121  have  discontinued 
publication — a  mortality  of  64.7  per 
cent,  it  is  disclosed  by  a  survey  just 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

A  N.  P.  A.  Of  the  121  publications 
which  failed,  87  did  not  survive  their 
hrst  year.  Many  di^  within  a  few 
weeks,  some  with  their  first  issue,  and 
the  Bureau  finds  that  the  average  life 
of  the  papers  which  did  not  find  a  place 
was  less  than  one  year. 

The  survey  was  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  with  the  idea  that  while  the 
shopping  news  could  in  no  way  be 
considered  as  a  newspaper  competitor 
it  was  a  source  of  annoyance  to  many 
publishers  and  had  made  appearance  in 
so  many  communities  as  a  depression 
product  that  a  resume  of  its  genesis  and 
l*rfonnance  provided  timely  informa- 
tion. 

Questionnaires  were  returned  by  298 
newspapers  in  270  cities.  For  116  cities 
newspapers  report  that  they  have  never 
had  shopping  news.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  154  cities,  91  report  having  one  or 
more  such  ventures,  while  63  have  one 
or  more  at  present,  or  66  in  all. 

These  statistics,  the  Bureau  declares 
plus  the  dates  attending  each  shopping 
news  attempt,  suggest  two  major  con¬ 
clusions. 

1.  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
shopping  news  has  been  unprofitable  for 
both  advertisers  and  promoters. 

2.  That  its  development  has  been 
most  rapid  in  the  past  three  years,  indi¬ 
cating  that  it  is  largely  a  “depression 
product.” 

The  first  outstanding  example  of  the 
shopping  news  appeared  in  a  mid-west¬ 
ern  city  in  1921,  the  survey  relates,  re¬ 
ferring  undoubtedly  to  the  Cleveland 
Shopping  News  founded  by  a  group  of 
Qeveland  stores  and  directed  since  its 
inception  by  Sam  B.  Anson,  former 
Qeveland  and  Columbus  newspaper 
editor. 

The  next  eight  years  saw  a  gradual 
increase,  a  total  of  36  ventures  being 
started  between  1921  and  1929,  of  which 
31  failed  before  the  end  of  the  period. 

From  1930  to  September,  1933,  inclu¬ 
sive,  141  “shoppers”  were  started,  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  number  covered 
by  the  survey,  and  between  January 
19.K,  and  September,  1933,  more  than 
twice  as  many  shopping  news  publica¬ 
tions  were  started  as  during  the  1921- 
1929  pericxl. 

“Depression  has  naturally  led  to  ex¬ 
periments  in  new  ways  of  conducting 
business,”  the  report  remarks.  “Many 
advertisers  seem  to  Ire  willing  to  ‘try 
anything  once.’  " 

Has  the  will  to  experiment  been  prof¬ 
itable?  The  Bureau  finds  strongly  to 
the  contrary.  Of  the  66  papers  now 
operating,  few  have  passed  beyond  the 
trial  stage.  Twenty-five  were  started 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1933  and  17 
began  in  1932.  Only  13  of  the  ventures 
covered  in  the  report  existed  prior  to 
1930. 

The  status  of  many  existing  publica¬ 
tions  is  shown  to  1^  precarious  by  the 
reports  from  individual  cities.  One 
qiMtionnaire  declared  that  “outside  of 
mains,  80  per  cent  of  advertisers  in 
shapers  are  firm  to  whom  credit  has 
been  denied  by  newspapers.”  Others 
assert  that  the  shopping  news  is  l)eing 
supported  largely  by  merchants  whose 
standing  barred  them  from  newspaper 
columns.  One  shopping  news  is  re¬ 
ported  as  continuing  only  in  the  hope 
“^collecting  back  debts.  In  other  cases 
the  shopping  news  is  said  to  be  accept¬ 
ing  trade  or  merchandise  in  return  for 
space,  while  others  are  cutting  rates  tc 
unprofitable  terms  to  hold  tlieir  ac¬ 
counts. 

Why  are  these  ventures  so  short- 
hved?  Four  main  reasons  are  cited 
•rom  the  Bureau’s  information : 

.  1.  Lack  of  support  from  advertisers 
®  79  cities. 
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Chart,  showing  hy  years  since  1921  to  1933,  the  great  rise  in  shopper  publica¬ 
tions  during  the  depression,  and  their  equally  great  difficulty  in  remaining  alive. 


buy.  The  newspaper  habit  cannot  be 
easily  supplanted. 

At  least  ten  rejwrts  asserted  that  the 
shopping  news  fails  to  appeal  to  read¬ 
ers  because  it  caters  to  only  one  of  their 
interests  while  the  newspaper  caters  tc 
all. 

Notwithstanding  the  cheap  methods 
of  shopping  news  prcxluction  which  are 
often  reported — the  total  absence  of 
news  service  and  news  presentation  ex¬ 
pense — the  shopper  has  apparently  not 
paid  most  of  its  promoters.  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  operated  with  a  background  of 
experience  and  growing  efficient,  with 
the  constant  support  of  subscribers,  and 
uniform  rates  determined  by  the  quality 
of  service. 

The  shopping  news,  on  the  other  hand 
is  frequently  started  with  no  experi¬ 
ence,  and  inadequate  capital  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  necessity  of  undercutting 
newspaper  rates,  which  publishers  know 
to  be  low  in  the  retail  field,  provider 
most  shopping  papers  with  insufficient 
ol)erating  revenue. 

The  reason  advanced  frequently  for 
shopping  news  failure — inability  to  col¬ 
lect  from  the  merchants — is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  previous  assertion  that 
many  shopping  news  supporters  were 
firms  barred  from  newspapers  by  bad 
credit  standing.  Reputable  merchants 
who  backed  shopping  news  ventures  be¬ 
cause  their  cost  was  less  than  that  of 
newspaper  space  are  reported  to  have 


promoters,  the  record  shows  that  of 
the  66  shoppers  still  operating.  54  are 
privately  owned.  6  are  owned  by  mer¬ 
chants  and  6  by  newspapers.  Of  the 
121  which  have  failed,  103  were  pri¬ 
vately  operated,  15  were  run  by  mer¬ 
chants,  and  3  by  newspapers.  Of  the 
187  shoppers  reported  as  starting  in 
the  past  12  years.  158  were  operated 
by  private  promoters. 

In  some  of  the  21  shopping  news 
started  by  merchants,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  move  was  undertaken  in  an  effort 
to  force  down  newspaper  rates,  there¬ 
tofore  viewed  by  the  merchant  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  Brief  experience  with  a 
publication  devoted  entirely  to  adver¬ 
tising  frequently  demonstrated  to  the 
merchants  that  the  objectionable  news¬ 
paper  rate  levels  had  a  sound  basis  in 
operating  fact,  and  in  75  per  cent  of 
the  merchant  operated  enterprises,  the 
idea  has  been  abandoned  and  newspaper 
advertising  resumed.  In  other  cases, 
the  shopper  has  been  regarded  by  mer¬ 
chants  as  a  supplement  to  newspaper 
advertising. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  shopping 
news  operated  by  newspapers  have  the 
best  mortality  record,  six  of  the  nine 
so  conducted  remaining  in  business. 
Publishers  note  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  newspaper-owned  shopping 
news  was  started  to  cover  outlying 
areas  not  reached  by  the  regular  daily 


circulation  of  the  newspaper,  to  supply 
additional  advertising  pressure  on  spe¬ 
cial  occasions,  or  to  offer  merchants  a 
better  ^shopper  than  that  being  cur¬ 
rently  “published  by  private  interests. 
In  most  instances,  it  was  defined  as  not 
a  profit-making  proposition,  but  simply 
as  additional  service  to  ad\-ertisers. 

Merchants  questioned  by  publishers 
as  to  why  they  gave  up  shopping  news 
advertising  gave  the  following  rea¬ 
sons  : 

Does  not  produce  results .  132 

Too  costly  for  returns .  52 

Poor  coverage  and  delivery .  43 

Good  only  for  cheap  merchandise . .  25 

Does  not  interest  readers .  . .  24 

Lowers  prestige  of  advertiser .  19 

A  number  of  retailers  reported  that 
whereas  they  sometimes  got  response 
from  first-page  advertising  in  the  shop¬ 
ping  news,  this  could  be  accomplished 
only  through  the  advertising  of  “loss 
leaders”  or  specially  priced  merchan¬ 
dise.  Inside  page  advertising  was  pro¬ 
nounced  worthless.  Several  merchants 
stated  that  while  initial  issues  of  shop¬ 
ping  news  produced  results,  each  suc¬ 
cessive  issue  showed  a  smaller  response. 
There  was  no  cumulative  effect  to  shop¬ 
ping  news  advertising  compared  to  the 
cumulative,  constructive  effect  of  con¬ 
sistent  newspaper  advertising. 

Statistics  are  cited  from  a  middle 
western  city  where  one  of  the  success¬ 
ful  shoppers  is  being  published.  In  1932 
certain  merchants,  dissatisfied  with  the 
trend  of  business,  cut  their  newspaper 
advertising  29  per  cent  and  increased 
shopping  news  space  5  per  cent.  Re¬ 
tail  sales  fell  off  25.5  per  cent  compared 
with  1931.  In  the  spring  of  1933,  with 
newspaper  advertising  partially  restored, 
retail  sales  advanced  and  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1933,  shopping  news 
linage  decreased  18  per  cent,  newspaper 
advertising  was  increased  by  the  same 
amount  and  retail  sales  increased  22.9 
per  cent. 

Poor  coverage  and  lack  of  reader  in¬ 
terest  were  cited  frequently  by  mer¬ 
chants,  who  found  that  the  paper  often 
did  not  get  insfde  the  home  and  that 
many  copies  were  destroyed  by  resi¬ 
dents  without  a  reading.  Misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  coverage  was  noted  by  five 
merchants.  Others  found  that  shopping 
news  advertising  appealed  chiefly  to 
those  who  wanted  something  for 
nothing  and  that  goods  had  to  be  sold 
for  less  than  cost  to  attract  shopping 
news  patronage. 

Inefficient  production  methods  were 
another  cause  of  discontent.  Merchants 
accustomed  to  newspaper  service  found 
the  shopping  news  deadline  too  inflex¬ 
ible,  and  food  stores,  especially,  were 
not  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
a  schedule  which  did  not  permit  late 
price  changes.  Poor  make-up  and  over¬ 
crowding  of  advertising  detracted  from 
the  expected  effect  of  copy  also. 

Not  a  few  retailers  declared  their 
belief  in  the  importance  of  a  good  news¬ 
paper  to  the  community.  The  news¬ 
paper  was  cited  as  a  force  for  civic 
improvement  and  business  progres^ 
These  dealers  declared  that  they  did 
not  want  to  support  a  medium  which 
in  any  way  might  hamper  that  progress 
and  which  offered  no  similar  service 
of  its  own. 

One  merchant  in  a  middle  western 
city  is  quoted,  in  refusing  to  shift  his 
schedule  from  newspapers  to  a  shopper, 
as  follows: 

“What  is  taken  out  of  a  newspaper 
decreases  the  advertising  showing  of 
a  city,  and,  therefore,  decreases  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  town 
as  a  shopping  centre.” 

ADDS  INFLATION  CLAUSE 

The  Denver  Post  has  joined  the  list 
of  newspapers  which  have  inserted 
clauses  in  their  advertising  contracts  to 
protect  themselves  against  sudden  jumps 
in  general  price  levels. 
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HUGE  INCREASE  IN  JANUARY  SALES 
REPORTED  BY  MONTGOMERY  WARD 

Figures  45%  Above  a  Year  Ago — December  Mail  Orders  Highest 
in  History — Firm  Is  Concentrating  Copy  in  Newspapers, 

Some  Based  on  Percentage  of  Sales 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Feb.  6 — An  official  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Montgomery  Ward 
January  sales  indicates  an  increase  over 
January,  1933,  of  45  per  cent.  Editor  & 
Publisher  learned  here  today.  Break¬ 
ing  this  figure  down  into  sales  between 
stores  and  mail  orders,  it  is  found  that 
the  Ward  retail  chain  stores  in  46  states 
are  responsible  for  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent  and  the  mail  order  division 
shows  the  largest  monthly  gain  in  the 
Company’s  records,  an  increase  of  80 
per  cent. 

Based  on  the  first  month’s  sales  for 
1934,  Ward  officials  feel  especially  opti¬ 
mistic  regarding  business  recovery  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  now  that  the 
dollar  has  been  stabilized.  One  official 
commented  upon  the  January  sales  in¬ 
crease  as  follows: 

“While  it  must  be  understood  that 
this  comparison  for  January  is  excep¬ 
tional  because  that  month  in  1933  was 
abnormally  poor,  none  the  less  the 
large  gain  in  the  mail  order  sales  in¬ 
dicates  a  continuation  of  rapid  growth 
in  the  mail  order  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

_  As  to  newspaper  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness,  the  Ward  official  was  equally 
enthusiastic  and  intimated  the  company 
was  well  pleased  with  its  100  per  cent 
concentration  in  116  newspapers  for  its 
retail  store  advertising.  It  was  pointed 
out  the  combined  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers  used  by  Ward  stores  during 
January  was  approximately  9,000,000. 

“Xot  only  did  these  newspapers  edi¬ 
torially  impress  their  readers  with  the 
general  upturn  in  business  conditions, 
but  they  helped  Ward’s  put  across  a 
message  that  resulted  in  an  outstand¬ 
ing  net  sales  increase,”  said  the  Ward 
spokesman. 

\yhen  asked  regarding  Ward’s  new 
policy  of  approaching  newspapers  with 
a  proposition  of  inserting  local  retail 
store  advertising  on  the  basis  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  a  percentage  of  sales,  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  department  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  plan  was 
meeting  with  general  approval  among 
newspapers.  He  stated  that  nearly  85 
per  cent  of  the  newspapers  contacted 
on  this  plan  of  having  the  paper  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  space  to  be  used 
weekly,  have  accepted  the  proposition. 
He  explained  that  Ward  was  not  at¬ 
tempting  to  adopt  this  policy  in  two- 
paper  towns,  nor  was  the  company  forc¬ 
ing  the  plan  on  any  newspaper,  if  it  is 
not  interested. 

It  is  understood  however,  that  news¬ 
papers  in  some  instances  have  refused 
to  adopt  the  sales  percentage  basis.  In 
some  newspaper  quarters,  success  in  ob¬ 
taining  consideration  of  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  is  regarded  as  disrupting  the  entire 
rate  structure  of  newspapers  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  publishers  consider 
the  possible  harmful  effects  that  may 
result  from  the  adoption  of  such  a 
policy. 

Mail  order  sales  have  been  steadily 
moving  forward  since  May,  1933,  it  was 
stated  at  Ward’s.  In  number  of  mail 
orders  shipped,  the  year  will  approach 
the  previous  best  showing,  which  oc- 
cured  in  1929.  October.  November  and 
December  passed  every  record  in  mail 
orders  filled,  and  in  the  month  of 
December  more  than  3.000,000  mail 
orders  were  shipped  from  the  company’s 
nine  mail  order  plants,  which  is  a  figure 
never  before  attained  in  the  63  years 
of  the  company’s  existence. 

“It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  depression 
had  taken  its  toll  in  the  steady  lowering 
of  the  money  values  of  the  orders  re¬ 
ceived,”  stat^  one  member  of  the  sales 
staff.  “Since  1929,  the  average  dollar 
value  of  orders  has  steadily  decreased 
due  to  falling  prices  and  as  customers 
restricted  their  purchases  in  accordance 
with  shrinking  incomes.  Buying  was 
confined  to  the  purchases  of  necessities. 


rather  than  investment  articles,  a  con¬ 
dition  reflected  throughout  the  country 
in  all  businesses.  Recent  indications 
justify  the  hope  that  the  already  evi¬ 
denced  improvement  will  be  reflected 
in  increased  order  values.” 

The  new  Ward  spring  catalogue  was 
released  this  week,  with  emphasis 
upon  high  standards  of  merchandise 
quality. 

Prices  range  from  below  previous 
catalogue  prices  to  an  increase  of  about 
15  to  25  per  cent  on  cotton  goods. 


MAGAZINE  RATES  GO 
UPWARD  NEXT  FALL 


Collier’s,  Woman’s  Home  Companion, 
and  Time  Have  Already  An¬ 
nounced  Increases  of  7  to 
20  Per  Cent  in  Charges 


.\dvertising  rates  of  general  maga¬ 
zines,  which  led  the  downward  proces¬ 
sion  in  1932,  are  turning  upward. 
.■\mong  the  publications  that  have  an¬ 
nounced  increases,  to  take  effect  next 
fall,  are  Collier’s  and  IVoman’s  Home 
Companion,  of  the  Crowell  Publishing 
Company,  and  Time  magazine. 

On  Collier’s  the  increase  is  to  be 
approximately  10  per  cent,  from  $7.75 
an  agate  line  to  $8.50,  and  from  $5,000 
a  page  (black  and  white)  to  $5,500. 
Full  color  inserts  and  second  and  third 
cover  pages,  go  up  from  $7,300  to 
$8,(X)0,  and  the  fourth  cover  from  $9,250 
to  $10,000.  Rates  are  based  upon  esti¬ 
mated  average  net  paid  circulation  of 
2,100,000.  The  old  rates  were  stated 
to  be  based  on  l,950,o00.  A.  B.  C.  re¬ 
port  for  the  first  half  of  1933  gave 
average  net  paid  circulation  of  2,167,314. 

On  Woman’s  Home  Companion  the 
increase  is  about  7  per  cent,  from  $12 
a  line  to  $12.85,  and  from  $7,700  to 
^,250  a  page  (black  and  white).  Color 
inserts  and  inside  covers  go  from  $10.- 
200  to  $10,925,  back  cover  from  $12,200 
to  $13,075.  Rates  are  to  be  based  on 
circulation  of  2,500,0(K),  against  a  pre- 
previous  figure  of  2,250,000.  A.  B.  C. 
figure  for  first  half  of  1933  was  2,514,- 
631. 

The  increase  by  Time  amounts  to 
about  20  per  cent,  from  $4.08  an  agate 
line  to  $4.90,  and  from  $1,460  a  page 
(black  and  white)  to  $1,750.  Full  color 
inserts  and  inside  covers  are  to  rise 
from  $2,185  to  $2,600,  and  back  cover 
from  $2,750  to  ^,270.  These  rates  are 
for  single  insertions.  Circulation  of 
475,000  is  guaranteed,  against  the  old 
guaranty  of  400,0()0.  A.  B.  C. 
figure  for  first  half  of  1933  was 
423,865. 

These  rates  will  apply  from  Sept.  10 
to  Dec.  31,  1934,  with  rates  for  1935 
to  be  announced  later. 


GOODWIN  PLAN  ATTACKED 

The  Elgin  (Ill.)  Ministerial  .Associa¬ 
tion  recently  expressed  its  disapproval 
of  the  Goodwin  Plan  of  merchandising, 
stating  in  part :  “We  believe  that  the 
plan  will  tend  to  the  commercialization 
of  the  work  and  influence  of  these 
Christian  organizations  by  a  national 
corporation  and  would,  when  in  opera¬ 
tion,  be  detrimental  to  local  business 
concerns  and  to  small  manufacturing 
companies.”  The  Elgin  Business  Men’s 
.Association  also  condemned  the  Good¬ 
win  Plan. 


UBEL  LAW  UBERALIZED 

The  South  Carolina  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  Feb.  2  concurred  in  senate 
amendments  to  a  bill  declaring  non- 
libelous  the  printing  in  newspapers  of 
the  names  of  persons  whose  driver’s 
licenses  have  been  suspended  by  the 
highway  department.  Following  its 
ratification  the  bill  will  go  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  his  signature. 


KILGALLEN  SAILS  FOR  ITALY 


James  Kilgallen,  noted  International 
News  Service  correspondent,  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  Rex  last  week  as  he 
left  New  York  for  Italy  to  become 
correspondent  for  Universal  Service  in 
Rome,  succeeding  Seymour  Berkson, 
shifted  to  Paris. 


TEN  ARE  NOMINATED 
FOR  A.  P.  BOARD 

Five  to  Be  Elected  to  Fill  Places  of 

the  Late  Elbert  Baker,  Richard 
Hooker,  Clark  Howell,  Stuart 
Perry  and  J.  R.  Knowland 

The  nominating  committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  meeting  in  New  York 
last  week,  selected  ten  men  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  A.P.  directorate.  Five 
will  be  elected  by  A.P.  members  at  the 
April  meeting  to  fill  terms  expiring  at 
that  date. 

The  ten  nominees  are :  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  Clei’eland  Fiain  Dealer;  John 
Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune;  Edward  Flicker,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post;  Curtis  B.  Johnson, 
Charlotte  Obsenvr;  Clark  Howell, 
Atlanta  Constitution;  J.  R.  Knowland, 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune;  F.  .A.  Miller, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  W.  J. 
Pape,  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American;  Stuart  H.  Perry, 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram,  and  Charles 
.A.  Stauffer.  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
and  Gazette. 

The  five  positions  to  be  filled  are 
those  of  the  late  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Richard 
Hooker.  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republi¬ 
can,  who  has  expressed  a  desire  to 
retire  from  the  .A.P.  board ;  and  Messrs. 
Howell.  Perry  and  Knowland. 

The  five  will  be  elected  for  three- 
year  terms. 

RATE  EXTENSION  APPROVED 


House  Committee  Votes  to  Continue 
Increased  Second  Class  Rates 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
W.^SHiNC.TON,  Feb.  5 — Extension  of 
the  “temporary”  increase  in  second  class 
postage  rates  for  another  year  was  ap¬ 
prove  last  week  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  meeting  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  on  the  revenue  bill. 

The  committee  previously  had  voted 
disanproval  of  the  I.amneck  bill  pro¬ 
posing  to  extend  these  rates  to  July  1, 
1935.  but  this  was  believed  to  have  been 
done  because  that  measure  was  regarded 
as  a  private  bill  and  the  committee  felt 
the  extension  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  tax  revision  bill. 


NEW  JOB  FOR  VAN  DILLEN 

I.  \’an  Dillen  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  -Augustine  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  (h'la.)  Record,  in  charge  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Herbert  Felkel  will  continue  as 
vice-president  and  editor  of  the  Record. 


GANNETT  GROUP  BUYS 
DAILY  IN  ILLINOIS 

Acquisition  of  Danville  CommercUJ. 

New*  Brings  Total  of  Gannett 
Papers  to  17 — No  Personnel 
Changes  Will  Be  Made 

Purchase  of  the  Danz'ille  (Ill.)  Com- 
mcrcial-Ncu's  by  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  was  announced  Feb.  4.  The  price 
was  not  announced. 

The  Commercial-News  makes  the 
17th  paper  in  the  Gannett  grejp.  It 
was  purchased  from  the  estates  ot  Jolm 
H.  Harrison  and  W.  J.  Parrott,  for¬ 
merly  partners  in  the  publishing  of  the 
daily. 

It  was  announced  that  no  jiersonnel 
changes  would  be  made,  and  that  the 
Commercial-News  would  continue  undft 
its  present  policies. 

K.  C.  Hewes,  who  has  been  with 
the  paper  many  years,  will  continue  as 
publisher ;  Guy  Kitchen,  business  man¬ 
ager;  H.  C.  Gibson,  managing  editor, 
and  H.  B.  Keck,  city  editor.  Mr. 
Hewes  became  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  paper  following  the 
death  of  Mr.  Parrott  last  September. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  and  H.  W. 
Cruickshank,  general  auditor,  were  in 
Danville  this  week  looking  after  details 
in  connection  with  the  purchase. 

The  Commercial-News  is  the  merger 
of  the  Dainnile  Commercial,  established 
in  1866;  the  Dani'iUe  Sen’s,  established 
in  1872,  consolidated  in  1902;  the  Daw- 
znlle  Morning  Prcjj,  established  in  1887; 
the  Danville  Democrat,  established  in 
1897,  consolidated  with  the  Press  in 
1908,  and  merged  with  the  Commercial- 
News  in  1927. 

-Morning,  evening  and  Sunday  editions 
are  published. 

Other  Gannett  newspapers  are;  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  and  Demoent 
and  Chronicle,  Utica  Observer-Dispatek, 
.Albany  livening  Sen’s,  .Albany  Knicka- 
bocker  Press,  fihnira  Star-Gazette,  El¬ 
mira  Sunday  Telegram,  Elmira  .Aditf- 
tiscr,  Ithaca  Journal,  Malone  Telegram, 
S ezcbnrgh  Sen’s,  Beacon  Sezvs,  Og- 
densburg  Journal  and  Olean  Timet- 
Herald,  all  in  New  A'ork  state;  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  in  Connecticut  and  Plaiw- 
field  Courier-Sett’s  in  New  Jersey. 


McMANUS  JOINS  BOONE 


Pittsburgh  Prett  Man  Goes  to  New 
York — Succeeded  by  Perkins 

Harry  E.  McManus,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  local  display  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  since  1930,  has  re 
signed  to  join  the  Rodney  E.  Boone 
Organization,  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives.  McManus  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  Press  by  H.  E.  Perkins, 
who  for  five  years  managed  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department. 

Mr.  McManus  will  leave  Pittsburgh 
shortly  to  make  his  headquarters  in 
New  York.  Before  joining  the  Press, 
he  was  advertising  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and  later  oi 
the  Baltimore  News. 

Mr.  Perkins  went  to  Pittsburgh  from 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  holding  the  po¬ 
sition  of  national  advertising  manager 
until  1928.  He  then  joined  the  Press 
as  assistant  manager  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  a  year  later  succeeded 
Lewis  B.  Hill  as  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

CURRY  HEADS  STATE  GROUP 

James  M.  Curry,  editor  and  publisher, 
Holt  County  Sentinel,  Oregon,  Mo, 
was  recently  elected  president  of  Jhe 
Northwest  Missouri  Press  Associatioa 
Other  officers  are :  Erwin  C.  Conner, 
Bethany  Republican-Clipper,  first  vice 
president;  Marion  Stauffer,  MaryvilU 
Daily  Forum,  second  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Ford,  Maryville,  secre 
tary,  and  B.  J.  Bliss,  Jr.,  IVeston 
Chronicle,  treasurer. 

MORGAN  RECUPERATING 

Thomas  B.  Morgan,  head  of  the 
Rome  bureau  of  the  United  Press,  is 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  10,  19  3  4 


NEW  DEAL’  FOR  NEWS  WOMEN  IN  CAPITAL 

Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  Press  Conferences,  Exclusively  for  Women,  Have  Brought  New  Jobs,  Increased 
Pay,  and  Raised  Writers’  Status  Generally — ^Tea  Pouring  Items  Give  Way  to  Big  News 


Tut  unprecedented  idea  ot  having  By  RUBY  A.  BLACK  laiKing  ana  oeing  gapea  at  Dy  tourists 

tw,.  news  personalities  in  the  White  „,arried,  to  work,  and  the  iiossibility,  in  ing  legislative  or  administrative  policies, 

House  imn  and  wife  both  concerned  emergency,  that  any  person,  male  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  importance  in  the  * gates  to  the  tormal  stairway, 
«ith  public  affairs-still  has  Washing-  female,  married  or  unmarried,  with  administration  has  not  yet  been  fully  down  the 

ton  slightly  groggy  or,  maybe,  agog.  means  of  support,  might  give  his  realized  by  those  who  edit  the  news.  secon  -  oor  corri  or,  around  a 

Anyway,  by  grace  ot  L  eanor  Roose-  -  or  share  it  wnth  an-  She  herself  tries  to  minimize  it.  Mrs. 

velt.  It  has  happened.  he  President  s  ^ti^^r,  who  needed  it  more.  Roosevelt’s  one  passion  is  human  beings  ^‘^'^sevelt  has  arranged  at  the  East  end 


talking  and  being  gaped  at  by  tourists 


wife  thinks  and  does  things,  aids  the  Even  that,  however,  was  a  long  way  and  their  happiness,  comfort,  and  se- 
President  m  many  ways  other  than  what  happened  on  Jan.  15,  when  curity.  The  administration  has  many 

pouring  the  tea,  and  is  an  important 
factor  in  humanizing  the  New  Deal. 

Moreover,  in  so  doing,  she  has 
brought  a  New  Deal  to  the  newspaper 
women  of  the  national  capital.  She 
brought  jobs  to  jobless  newspaper  wo¬ 
men.  raises  to  some  who  had  been 
poorly  paid,  recognition  to  those  who 
had  been  shoved  off  in  a  corner,  stimu¬ 
lus  to  every  one  who  goes  to  her 
.eekly  press  conferences,  who  watches 
her  bring  vital,  sometimes  stark,  real¬ 
ity  into  otherwise  politely  superficial 
functions  or  dull  meetings. 

The  best  story  of  Monday,  Jan.  29, 
came  from  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  press  con¬ 
ference,  editors  say.  That  was  the 
story  of  the  policy  of  the  White  House 
on  the  serving  of  liquor  there  after 
the  repeal  of  prohibition  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

\Ve  had  asked  Mrs.  Roosevelt  about 
this,  and  she  had  told  us  she  would 
give  us  a  statement  when  the  law  was 
approved  by  the  President,  as  she  had 
done  when  beer  was  legalized.  At  press 
conference  on  Jan.  23,  it  appeared  that 


for  morning  conferences,  small  after- 
ncx)n  teas  and  such  things. 

After  we  are  all  in,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
usually  enters  from  her  study,  with  her 
secretary,  Malvina  Thompson.  She 
shakes  hands  with  every  one  there  every 
time.  She  sits  on  a  settee,  with  Miss 
Thompson  beside  her,  and  when  we 
have  filled  all  the  chairs  and  the  arms 
of  chairs,  the  rest  sit  on  the  floor.  On 
Monday,  Jan.  29,  she  varied  the  pro¬ 
cedure  by  being  there  when  we  arrived. 

For  at  least  an  hour,  the  questioning 
goes  on,  the  discussion  of  innumerable 
topics,  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  own  announce¬ 
ments.  Often  she  tells  us  something 
which  has  amused  her.  Sometimes  she 
reads  from  some  of  her  thousands  of 
letters  which  give  intimate  and  often 
heart-squeezing  pictures  of  life  in  this 
country — “off  the  record,’’  like  much 
else  of  what  she  says.  We  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  quote  from  her  d'rectly  unless 
she  authorizes  it,  and  Miss  Thompson 
reads  back  the  transcript  for  us  to 
check  with  our  notes. 

Admission  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  confer¬ 
ences  must  be  obtained  through  Stephen 
T.  Early,  the  President's  press  secre- 


the  President  m:ght  sign  the  bill  that  Chairs  are  at  a  premium  and  informality  is  the  order  of  the  day  when  the  more  tary. 

day,  and  it  was  suggested  that  she  than  a  score  of  newspaper  women  gather  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  weekly  press  con-  Several  times  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  held 
might  hold  a  special  press  conference  ference  each  Monday  morning.  This  photograph  shows  the  first  of  the  First  joint  conferences  with  officials  doing 


to  tell  us  about  it. 

‘  I’ll  call  him  and  see  when  he  is  go- 


Lady’s  conferences  shortly  after  the  inauguration  last  March. 


work  in  which  she  is  interested.  The 
first  and  most  notable  of  these  was  the 


ing  to  sign  it,  and  then  we’ll  see  about  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  old  friend.  Miss  Mary  activities  definitely  affecting  this  domi-  conference  with  Secretary  of  Lator 

the  special  press  conference,’’  Mrs.  M.  Dewson.  director  of  the  women's  nant  interest  of  hers.  Her  knowledge  Frances  Perkins  at  which  plans  for  the 
Roosevelt  said.  She  left  the  press  con-  division  of  the  Democratic  National  of  this  country  and  the  people  who  live  camps  for  unemployed  women  were  an- 

ference  to  talk  with  him,  and,  on  re-  Committee,  was  present  at  the  press  jn  it  is  extensive  and  intensive,  probably  nounced 

turning,  rejKjrted  that  he  had  said  he  conference.  Miss  Dewson.  liefore  Mrs.  unexcelled.  another  Mrs  Mary  H.  Rumsey, 

wanted  nothing  given  out  about  the  Roosevelt  ‘began  her  part  of  the  con-  Therefore,  she  is  consulted  by  many  chairman  of  the  NR.A  Consumers’  Ad- 
White  House  policy  until  her  conference  ference.  handed  out  a  statement  from  government  officials.  Her  suggestions  yjsory  Board  described  the  plans  for 
the  coming  Monday.  the  national  committee  on  the  new  set-  are  gratefully  received,  and  many  of  consumers’  county  councils. 

After  we  had  arrived  Monday,  Ray-  up  of  the  women’s  Democratic  organ-  them  have  become  realities.  She  is-  ^(^5  £ljg^  g  Woodward  director  of 
moiid  Muir,  chief  usher,  gave  us  a  ization  and  then  answered  questions  careful  to  point  out  that  she  merely  vvometi’s  work  in  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 

5-line  statement  saying  that  wine  would  about  it.  cooperates  with  officials,  that  she  does  ministration,  came  to  one  to  talk  about 

be  served,  .American  wines  being  given  She  admitted,  under  questioning  by  not  and  cannot  direct.  Civil  Works  jobs  for  women, 

preference,  but  no  distilled  liquor.  Bess  Furman,  that  it  was  the  “opening  Surplus  farm  products  are  being  fed  President  Roosevelt  has  the  press  men 
We  were  told  to  hold  this  until  the  gun’’  of  the  women’s  brigade  in  the  to  the  hungry  instead  of  being  destroyed  from  the  government  departments  at  his 
conference  had  ended,  but  one  society  coming  Congressional  battle.  Iiecause  she  asked  a  government  official  press  conferences.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  now 

editor,  not  understanding  this,  man-  Mrs.  Roosevelt  sat  silent  during  most  a  question.  Stranded  miners  in  West  has  at  hers  women  executives  or  edi- 
aged  to  get  away  and  telephone  it  to  of  Miss  Dewson’s  explanation,  but  (Kca-  \  irginia  are  about  to  move  into  homes,  torial  workers  from  the  government 
her  office.  When  Bess  Furman  of  the  sionally  she  threw  in  a  comment,  an  with  plumbing,  electricity,  and  “a  bed  departments  and  the  newspaper  women 
.Associated  Press  and  I,  of  the  United  enhghtenment.  Both  Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  every  member  of  the  family.’’  as  ash  questions  of  them  when  Mrs. 
Press,  learned  this,  we  told  Mrs.  Roose-  and  “Mollie”  Dewson  were  careful,  how-  the  women  a.sked  in  a  round-robin  to  Roosevelt  is  discussing  something  con- 
velt,  who  immediately  told  us  to  go  ever,  not  to  reveal  whether  Mrs.  Roose-  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  on  a  farm-factory  pro-  nected  with  their  work, 

into  her  study  and  telephone  our  vclt  had  any  part  in  the  new  set-up  ject  where  they  will  grow  their  food  xhe  first  story  from  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 

stories.  She  found  Marie  Manning  When  Miss  Dewson  said  that  the  women  and  earn  cash  working  in  a  factory  to  press  conference  which  really  made  the 
Gasch  of  International  News  Service  Democrats  had  long  hoped  for  such  an  be  built  with  $525,000  of  public  works  newspapermen  feel  that  “the  girls’’  had 
also  perturbed,  and  sent  her  to  another  organization,  and  were  now  about  to  funds — all  because  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  access  to  stories  they  would  like  to  have 

telephone.  She  held  up  the  press  con-  achieve  H,  “for  many  reasons,”  I  asked  her  husband  had  long  dreamed  of  such  fp^  themselves  was  that  about  serving 

fermce  until  the  press  associations  had  her  to  “name  three.”  Mrs.  Roosevelt  a  plan  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  could  take  legal  beer  in  the  White  House, 
their  stories  on  the  wire,  so  that  we  gave  me  a  humorously  reproving  look  the  time  to  go  to  West  A'irginia  and  question  was  asked  at  the  Presi- 

should  not  be  “scooped.”  for  my  impudence,  and  _Miss  Dewson  find  a  place  where  their  dream  could  dent’s  press  conference.  “Off  the  rec- 

There  was  much  controversy  when  said,  after  a  pause,  “This  Democratic  readily  come  true,  since  the  ground-  Q^d  ”  he  replied  ‘You’ll  have  to  ask 
Mrs.  Rqosevelt,  before  inauguration,  party  really  believes  in  women,  and  the  work  had  been  laid  bv  other  agencies.  wife  ” 

decided  to  have,  after  inauguration,  plan  was  pre.sented  to  it  properly.”  All  These  are  merelv  a'  few  well-known  in  Kp«7  York  T 

weekly  press  conferences  to  which  only  informed  women  reporters  knew  that  examples.  There  are  manv  others.  1  nn  L.-  r^Vnrn 

women  reporters  would  be  admitted.  -Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  been  the  major  Occasionally  something  is  printed  on  M 

Many  thought  it  was  unbecoming  of  a  worker  in  organizing  New  York  women  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  which  t  u  f  a 

President;s  wife  and  might  embarrass  Democrats  from  1922  on.  is  old  stuff  to  the  women  who  cover  ^  vSts 

the  President.  Others  thought,  since  FVeviously,  a  President’s  wife  acted  Sirs.  Roosevelt’s  press  conferences.  We  k-«i- 

she  said  she  would  not  talk  about  poli-  as  if  she  did  not  know  that  a  political  have  written  about  it,  but  our  stories  ^  it  was  Ipiral 

lies,  that  the  press  conferences  would  party  existed,  except,  possibly,  to  go  got  either  in  the  wastebaskets  or  on  '^,Vv  Viavp  tn  ask  mv  hushand  ” 
produce  nothing  but  stories  about  her  once  a  year  to  a  luncheon  given  by  the  the  women’s  page  because  many  editors  ,  ,  ,,  ,  .  .  .  ’ 

clothes,  her  parties,  her  menus,  the  women  of  her  husband’s  party.  still  think  in  that  kind  of  pattern  alwut  *  .u’  d-  ,.r>nr«rpnrp  and 

charity  benefits  she  mighi  aid,  and  all  The  “not  strictly  political”  subjects  .stories  written  by  women  about  women.  Viart  cnhsiHod’  she 

the  other  polite  things  a  First  Lady  which  have  been  discussed  in  Mrs.  Then,  when  a  Cabinet  member  “reveals”  VinehanH  and 

does,  plus  some  unusual  activities  of  Roosevelt’s  press  conferences  include:  the  story,  ’’t  gets  front-page  play.  Oc-  . 

her  own,  innocuous  even  if  unprece-  The  plans  and  developments  of  the  sub-  casionally,  too,  we  are  “scooped,”  or  answer  my  question  at  tne  ne  i  p 

dfoted.  sistence  farm-factory  projects  with  “scoop”  ourselves  from  another  source,  conterence.  •  j  u  u  j 

Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  press  conferences  which  she  is  closely  connected;  low-cost  because  Mrs.  Roosevelt  does  not  release  When  the  time  arrived,  she  had  pre- 

somewhat  like  that.  She  housing;  wages  and  jobs  for  women  some  of  her  best  stories  herself.  pared  mimeographed  statements  for  dis- 

«iuelched  any  question  that  had  to  do  and  equal  pay  for  equal  work  in  NRA  The  press  conferences  are  very  in-  tribution.  Both  Bess  Furman  and  I, 

With  public  anairs.  Occasionally,  as  codes ;  ways  to  find  Civil  Works  jobs  formal,  and  last  a  long  time.  Some-  confident  that  we  knew  what  she  would 
time  passed,  if  some  one  asked  her,  for  artists,  sculptors,  musicians,  actors,  times  she,  like  everybody  else  in  this  had  ^written  “hold  for  release  by 

■or  example,  a  question  about  the  gov-  etc.;  education;  old-age  pensions;  de-  administration,  is  late.  They  are  telephone”  leads  which  were  on  our 
trnmental  policy,  fixed  by  previous  law,  centralization  of  industry;  minimum  scheduled  for  11  a.  m.  Mondays.  The  office  desks,  waiting  for  our  word.  We 
of  firing  married  women  when  economy  wages ;  equality  between  men  and  newspaper  women,  20  to  40.  and  a  group  had  guessed  right,  and  all  we  had  to  do 
neasures  required  staff  reductions,  she  women ;  whether  or  not  women  will  be  of  women  doing  editorial  work  in  gov-  was  to  dictate  the  quotation  after  re- 
Wed  something  she  had  said  prior  employed  in  the  United  States  Embassy  ernment  departments,  enter  the  front  leasing  our  leads, 
to  inauguration  about  the  right  of  any  in  Soviet  Russia.  Nearly  all  these  sub-  door  of  the  White  House  and  go  to  the  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  like  the  President 
person,  male  or  female,  married  or  un-  jects  have  something  to  do  with  pend-  Green  Room,  smoking  cigarettes  and  (Contintied  on  page  31) 
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CWA  AND  CLEVELAND 
GUILD  COOPERATING 

Unemployed  News  Men  Getting  Jobs 
— Washington  Group  Adopts 
Constitution — Other  Ac¬ 
tivities  Reported 

The  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  this 
week  became  the  lcx:al  agency  through 
which  the  Cuyahoga  County  Civil 
\\  orks  Administration  began  hiring  un¬ 
employed  newspapermen. 

Eight  former  reporters  and  copy  desk 
men  were  requisitioned  from  the  guild 
by  the  County  CWA  office  and  went  to 
work.  It  is  expected  a  total  of  20  un¬ 
employed  newsmen  and  women  will  be 
employed. 

Garland  Ashcraft,  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Cleveland  guild,  appeared 
repeatedly  before  the  Civil  Works  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  argued  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  jobless  members  of  his  craft. 

In  Cleveland  CWA  officials  have 
found  newspaper  men  useful  in  two 
types  of  work  deemed  proper  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken  by  CWA;  tor  historical  re¬ 
search  into  civil  works  and  general  re¬ 
lief  and  welfare  activities  in  the  county 
during  the  period  of  national  emer¬ 
gency,  and  as  investigators  of  com¬ 
plaints  of  every  kind  with  which  the 
Civil  Works  board  has  had  to  deal. 

The  men  are  being  given  salaries  of 
$35  a  week  for  memt^rs  of  tlie  staff 
and  $40  for  supervisors. 

I'he  following  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  CV\  A  jobs  was  used; 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  CWA  that 
under  its  regulations  the  local  and  na¬ 
tional  guild  was  eligiole  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  labor  organization  and  quali¬ 
fied  to  list  unemployed  members  of  the 
craft  and  act  as  the  exclusive  employ¬ 
ment  agency  through  which  CWA 
would  obtain  men  with  newspaper  train¬ 
ing. 

I'he  guild  then  {tinted  out  to  officials 
that  if  the  700  projects  undertaken  were 
socially  worth  doing  as  the  regulations 
required,  they  were  socially  worth  sur¬ 
veying,  describing  and  writing  about. 

It  was  decided  the  newspapermen 
should  be  put  to  work  as  “replace¬ 
ments”  on  the  CWA  payroll,  after  the 
guild  pointed  out  that  an  authentic  rec¬ 
ord  of  accomplishments  would  be  just 
as  important  and  legitimate  a  function 
of  CWA  as  digging  more  ditches  when 
those  under  construction  were  finished. 

A  photographer  was  retained  to  pho¬ 
tograph  CWA  progress,  and  these  will 
be  us^  to  illustrate  the  record. 


Busy  fir  ganizing  in  Phila. 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Pl'blishek) 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  7 — Guild  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  l''hi.adel|>liia  area  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  rapidly  in  the  past  week.  On 
Sunday  the  Lehigh  N’alley  Guild  was 
lauiK'hed  at  a  meeting  called  in  Allen¬ 
town,  by  the  organization  committee 
from  the  Philadelphia  and  Camden 
Guild,  headed  by  Thomas  E.  Miller. 
This  was  the  third  organization  meet¬ 
ing  in  three  days,  the  other  two -being 
held  in  Narberth,  Pa.,  and  Woodbury, 
N.  J.,  to  form  suburban  units  of  the 
Philadelphia-Camden  Guild. 

Twenty-five  men  and  women  from 
the  Allentown  Morning  Call  and  the 
Allentown  Chronicle  and  News,  com¬ 
prising  a  majority  of  eligible  editorial 
workers  on  these  papers,  attended  the 
.\llentown  meeting. 

By  unanimous  vote,  they  decided  to 
set  up  a  temporary  organization  to 
make  contact  with  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  Bethlehem  and  Easton  news- 
lapers,  and  to  set  a  time  and  place  for 
another  general  mass  meeting  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 

George  Korson,  Chronicle  and  Neivs, 
was  elected  temporary  chairman,  and 
John  Kohl,  Morning  Call,  temporary 
secretary. 

A  Pennsylvania  suburban  unit  of  the 
Philadelphia-Camden  Guild  was  formed 
at  a  meeting  in  Narberth,  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  Main  Line  Daily 
Tiftus,  the  Ardmore  Chronicle,  the 
Main  Liner  and  Our  Town. 

This  unit  expects  to  remain  a  part 
of  the  Philadelphia  guild  until  it  has 


a  sufficient  membership  throughout 
Delaware,  Montgomery,  Bucks  and 
Chester  Counties  to  establish  its  own 
independent  Guild.  The  teiniiorary  of¬ 
ficers  elected  were  George  A.  Walker, 
.\rdmore  Chronicle,  chairman ;  Robert 
F.  Wood,  Ardmore  Chronicle,  vice 
cliairman;  Richard  Beck,  Upper  Darby 
Daily  Chronicle,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Dennis  J.  Sullivan,  Main  Line  Daily 
Times,  delegate  to  the  executive  as¬ 
sembly. 

The  New  Jersey  Suburban  Unit  was 
formed  at  Woodbury.  Temporary  of¬ 
ficers  elected  were  J.  G.  Sholl,  Pitman, 
chairman;  F.  Sherman  Yeiter,  Wood¬ 
bury  Times,  vice  chairman;  J.  Carroll 
I-oughlin,  Woodbury  Constitution,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  and  Joseph  M.  Locke, 
Jr.,  Woodbury  Evening  News,  delegate 
to  the  executive  assembly. 

.Arrangements  were  made  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Bridgeton  on  Feb.  11,  to  organize 
Cumberland  County.  The  unit  expects 
to  cover  Camden  County,  outside  of  the 
city  of  Camden,  and  also  Cumberland, 
Gloucester,  Salem  and  Cape  May  Coun¬ 
ties.  Atlantic  and  Ocean  Counties  have 
not  decided  whether  to  join  the  New 
Jersey  unit  or  to  form  their  own  guild, 
with  headquarters  in  .Atlantic  City. 


Sun  Chapter  Grows  Slowly 

The  New  York  Sun  chapter  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  A'ork  now  has 
a  membership  of  11  members,  according 
to  figures  given  Editor  &  Publish^ 
by  William  Bridges,  chapel  chairman. 

The  Sun  chapter  was  started  several 
weeks  ago  at  a  meeting  in  which  con¬ 
siderable  resentment  to  the  attempt  of 
the  New  York's  guild  to  organize  the 
Sun  staff  was  expressed.  Seven  mem¬ 
bers  signed  up  at  that  meeting. 

Oliver  Oliver,  of  the  Sun  staff,  made 
the  following  statement  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week : 

“Of  the  157  persons  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Sun  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Sun  chapter  of  the  News- 
Iiaper  Guild,  127  have  gone  on  record 
as  opposed  to  the  Guild  and  have  so 
expressed  themselves  by  signing  a  decla¬ 
ration  to  that  effect. 

“The  Sun  Chapter,  as  of  Feb.  5  con¬ 
sisted  of  exactly  9  members — those  who 
have  joined  and  paid  their  dues.  Sev¬ 
eral  others  probably  will  join,  but  a 
total  membership  of  more  than  15  is  not 
now  considered  possible. 

“.At  least  10  Sun  staff  men  say  that 
they  will  not  sign  the  resolution  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  Guild  nor  will  they 
join  the  guild. 

“Others  have  not  expressed  them¬ 
selves  one  way  or  the  other  because  of 
absence  from  the  office  at  present, — 
some  on  sick  leave, — others  on  duty  at 
a  distance.” 

Hudson  County  Guild  Formed 

While  the  Hudson  County  Press  Club 
formed  in  1927,  was  deciding  on  Feb.  3, 
that  it  could  not,  as  a  unit,  take  any 
action  with  regard  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  a  cliapter  of  the 
guild  was  being  formed  at  another  meet¬ 
ing  of  newspapermen  in  Jersey  City. 

The  Hudson  County  Newspaper  Guild 
at  present  does  not  contain  a  majority 
of  the  county  newspapermen,  but 
another  campaign  has  been  started. 

Paul  Frederickson,  secretary  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  and 
Clyde  Beals,  New  York  guild  assembly- 
man,  attended  to  assist  in  discussing 
the  proposed  constitution,  which  was 
adopted. 

Stephen  Haff,  Jr.,  was  named  tem- 
jKirary  chairman. 

Officers  will  be  elected  at  the  next 
meeting,  to  be  held  Feb.  17.  The  mem¬ 
bers  will  also  choose  a  delegate  to  the 
state  organization,  and  outline  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Spring. 

The  press  club  decided  that  as  an  in¬ 
corporated  organization  it  is  “not  in  a 
position  to  do  anything  about  formation 
of  a  Hudson  County  branch  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Guild.”  The  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  after  consideration  dis¬ 
cussion,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
club’s  decision  was  not  binding  on  the 
members  individually.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  question  of  membership  in  the 


LOST  DOG  FOUND  TWICE 
THROUGH  CLASSIFIED  AD 
'T^HERE  is  nothing  like  a  classified 
advertisement  for  recovering  a 
lost  dog  according  to  a  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  citizen  who  recovered  his 
canine  twice  from  the  same  ad.  The 
day  after  running  the  classified  his 
lost  dog  was  returned  by  an  ob¬ 
servant  reader,  hut  the  dog  escaped 
again  the  same  day. 

The  next  day  another  newspaper 
reader  brought  the  dog  back.  He 
bad  read  the  same  advertisement  in 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 


guild  should  be  left  to  the  individuals 
rather  than  to  the  club  as  a  corporate 
body. 

The  Press  Club  voted  to  open  per¬ 
manent  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Plaza. 


South  Jersey  Chapter 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

The  South  Jersey  chapter  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Philadelphia  and 
Camden  was  formally  organized  Feb.  3 
at  the  Woodbury  Evening  News  office 
with  the  election  of  J.  G.  Sholl,  Pitman 
Courier-Post  correspondent,  as  tempo¬ 
rary  chairman. 

Other  temporary  officers  elected  were 
Sherman  Yetter,  Woodbury,  vice-chair¬ 
man;  J.  Carroll  Loughlin,  Woodbury, 
secretary-treasurer  and  J.  M.  Locke, 
Woodbury,  member  of  the  executive 
assembly. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  another  meet¬ 
ing  Feb.  10  at  the  Cumberland  Hotel, 
Bridgeton,  to  admit  Cumberland  county 
members.  A  meeting  also  will  be  held 
at  Mt.  Holly  to  enroll  Burlington 
County  new'swriters.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  enroll  Cape  May  County 
writers.  Gloucester  and  Salem  counties 
were  represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  guild  was  organized  with  Frank 
Sheridan,  Camden,  chairman  of  the 
Morning  Post  chapter,  presiding  after 
addresses  by  Paul  Comly  French,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  guild,  and  Thomas  E.  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  organization  committee. 
Sheridan  represents  the  organization 
committee  in  South  Jersey. 


Asking  National  Charter 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toledo,  O.,  Feb.  5 — Nearly  100  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  the  Blade,  News-Bee 
and  Times  met  Feb.  4  to  discuss  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  chapter  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  Lloyd  White  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  vice-president  of  the 
national  guild,  outlined  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  aims  and  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  its  accomplishments  so  far. 

R.  P.  Overmyer  of  the  Blade  was 
elected  temporary  chairman.  A  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  two  representatives 
of  each  staff  was  chosen  to  meet  with 
Mr.  Overmyer  and  draw  up  a  tentative 
draft  of  organization  for  the  Toledo 
guild.  Those  elected  were:  W.  E.  Hall 
and  Raymond  .A.  Werneke,  Blade,  Carl 
.Adamshick  and  FZrnest  Jones,  News- 
Bee,  and  Dan  Palmer  and  Wilfred  Hib- 
bert.  Times. 

Another  general  meeting  probably 
will  be  held  Feb.  11  to  take  final  action 
on  organization  and  petitioning  the  na¬ 
tional  guild  for  a  charter. 


Constitution  Adopted 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  7 — The 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild,  with  120 
paid  members  in  the  nation’s  capital, 
met  in  the  National  Press  Club  on  Sun 
day,  February  4,  and  adopted  a  local 
constitution  and  elected  officers  to  serve 
until  the  next  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  in  June. 

D.  A.  deSonza,  Evening  Star,  was 
unanimously  elected  president.  Other 
officers  to  be  elected  included:  O.  B. 
Troup,  Herald,  and  George  E.  Durno. 
McClure  Syndicate,  first  and  second 
vice-presidents,  respectively;  J.  D. 
Secrest,  Post,  secretary ;  and  Charles 
Swartz,  T imes,  treasurer. 

The  Guild  postponed  election  of  six 
members  of  an  executive  committee  to 
serve  with  the  officers  until  the  next 


meeting,  the  date  for  which,  will  lie  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 


Big  Membership  in  Rochesttr 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Rochester,  N.  V.,  Feb.  7 — News- 
writers  of  Rocliester  have  organized  j 
guild  with  112  charter  members. 

Organization  preliminaries  were  com¬ 
pleted  yesterday  with  the  filing  of  in¬ 
corporation  papers  with  Secretary  o( 
State  Edward  J.  Flynn.  The  corporate 
name  of  the  group  is  The  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Its  member¬ 
ship  IS  confined  to  editorial  employes  on 
each  of  the  three  English  languaje 
newspapers  of  general  daily  circulation, 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  the  Tinttt- 
Union  and  the  Rochester  Journal. 

The  charter  roil,  wliich  was  closed 
Feb.  1,  contains  the  names  approximatelj 
99  per  cent  of  the  editorial  employes  on 
each  paper  eligible  under  the  consthn- 
tion  and  bylaws. 


Seek  NRA  Aid  In  Boston 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Boston,  Feb.  8 — Although  existing  at 
present  only  on  a  tentative  basis  and 
with  temporary  officers,  the  Boston 
Newspaper  Guild,  through  a  growing 
movement  among  a  large  number  of  its 
350  provisional  members,  is  preparing 
to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  local 
NRA  code  authority,  P.  A.  O'ConntU, 
for  its  next  meeting,  when  it  is  a- 
p^ed  that  a  permanent  organization 
will  be  set  up. 

Sponsored  originally  by  the  Headline 
Club,  a  social  organization  of  working 
newspapermen  and  the  only  one  of  its 
sort  in  Boston,  the  guild  met  a  warn 
reception  in  all  the  Boston  newspa^ 
offices  but  one.  That  single  exception 
was  the  Post,  the  only  paper  in  the  chj 
which  did  not  cut  salaries  during  the 
depression. 

When  cards  were  distributed  among 
the  various  newspaper  offices  six  weeb 
ago  by  the  Headline  Oub,  350  working 
newspapermen,  with  reporters  in  tbt 
vast  majority,  returned  their  signaturos. 
The  organization  work  has  been  re 
tarded  somewhat  due  largely  to  the  fact 
tliat  information  concerning  the  policks 
of  the  National  Guild  is  not  widdy 
enough  known  among  the  local  workers. 

Temporary  officers  elected  at  that 
time  include:  Mark  McIntyre,  Recori, 
president;  William  J.  Griffin,  HeraM, 
vice-president;  John  Barry,  C/obe,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  'Thomas  J.  Grant,  Globe, 
treasurer. 


SWYERS  WINS  AD  CONTEST 

New  Rochelle  Man’s  Copy  Best  is 
N.  Y.  Dailies’  Contest 

Richard  Swyers  of  the  advertising 
staff.  New  Rochelle  Standard-Star  won 
first  prize  of  $50  in  an  advertising  writ¬ 
ing  contest  conducted  by  the  New  York 
Associated  Dailies’  Newspaj^rs,  F. 
Everiss  Kessinger,  Rome  Sentinel,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  organization,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

E.  S.  Copeland,  Jr.,  of  the  Homti 
Tribune-Times  received  second  award 
of  $35  and  third  and  fourth  prizes  of 
$20  and  $5  were  given  to  James  D. 
Hendryx,  Lockport  Union-Sun  ad 
Journal,  and  W.  Stanley  DeHimer, 
Rome  Daily  Sentinel,  respectively. 

Twenty-one  contestants  entered  25 
campaigns  ranging  from  department 
store  copy  to  institutional  series  for 
bakeries,  dairies,  jewelers,  restaurants, 
photographers,  opticians,  hardware,  gro¬ 
cery,  furniture  and  shoe  store. 

Publishers  donated  the  prize  fund. 

Proofs  of  all  institutional  campai^ 
will  be  furnished  to  the  co-operating 
newspapers  for  sale  to  their  advertisers. 

G.  B.  Williams,  publisher,  Genew 
Daily  Times,  Don  A.  Johnson,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Tinus, 
and  Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
acted  as  a  committee  of  judges. 

NEW  JOB  FOR  FEIGHTNER 

Harold  Feightner,  political  writer 
for  Indianapolis  News  since  1922,  m* 
resigned  to  become  executive  diredof 
for  the  code  authority  of  the  Indiana 
brewing  industry. 
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18-PAGE  ad  is  hailed 
AS  SETTING  RECORD 

Toronto  Store  Uses  44,952  Lines 
in  Each  of  Two  Dailies — Has 
Published  25  Sections  of 
8  to  16  Pages 

A  newspaper  advertisement  of  more 
than  18  pages,  inserted  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  and  the  Toronto  Evening 
Telegram  by  the  Robert  Simpson  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  department  store,  on  Jan. 
31,  was  acclaimed  in  Toronto  as  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  record  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  advertisement  required  a  com¬ 
plete  section  of  18  pages  in  each  paper, 
and  in  addition  the  store  used  about  600 
lines  in  its  regular  position.  The  space 
amounted  to  44,952  lines  in  each  paper, 
a  total  of  89,904  lines  for  the  two. 

According  to  Arthur  G.  Donaldson,  of 
the  retail  advertising  department  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  “this  was  the  largest  ad¬ 
vertisement  published  by  any  store  on 
one  day  in  any  daily  newspaper  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States  at  any 
time.  In  other  words,  it  established  a 
new  record  on  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent  for  the  size  of  a  single  daily 
newspaper  advertisement.  .An  avalanche 
of  buying  on  the  following  days  hoisted 
receipts  far  above  the  amount  esti¬ 
mated.” 

Writing  to  Editor  &  Publishes  be¬ 
fore  this  advertisement  appeared,  Mr. 
Donaldson  made  the  claim  that  two 
Toronto  stores,  the  Simpson  store  and 
the  T.  Eaton  Company,  Ltd.,  are  the 
largest  users  of  daily  newspaper  space 
in  the  world.  Commenting  on  a  recent 
item  in  Editor  &  Publishes  which  re¬ 
ported  a  16-page  advertising  section  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Boston  Evening  American 
by  the  Houghton- Dutton  Company  of 
Boston,  he  said: 

“It  will  interest  you  to  know  that 
on  Nov.  16,  1931^  two  Toronto  evening 
newspapers,  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  and 
the  Evening  Telegram,  beat  this  record 
when  each  published  a  16-page  section, 
with  about  one-half  page  additional  in 
regular  position,  for  the  Robt.  Simpson 
Co.,  Ltd.,  one  of  Toronto’s  two  big  de¬ 
partment  stores.  The  Robert  Simpson 
Co.,  Ltd.,  also  published  a  16-pa^  sec¬ 
tion  in  each  of  these  papers  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  16,  1931,  and  another  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  22,  1931.  Thus,  while 
the  16  pages  in  the  Boston  Evening 
American,  according  to  your  report, 
measured  35,840  lines,  the  16  pages  in 
each  of  the  Toronto  papers  measured 
39,424  lines — nearly  a  page  and  a  half 
more  space  than  used  in  the  American, 
“For  three  years  the  Robt.  Simpson 
Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  making  a  feature  of 
sections.  Its  first  special  section  ap¬ 
peared  on  Thursday,  Feb.  15,  1931,  12 
pages;  and  results  from  special  sections 
were  found  to  be  so  uniformly  good 
that  it  continued  to  publish  them  more 
or  less  regularly.  Its  twenty-fifth  sec¬ 
tion  appeared  on  Monday,  January 
IS.  It  consisted  of  12  pages,  with 
two  more  pages  in  regular  posi¬ 
tion.  The  varying  sizes  of  these  25 
sections  have  been  two  of  8  pages,  three 
of  10  pages,  12  of  12  pages,  5  of  14 
pages  and  three  of  16  pages,  nearly  all 
supplemented  by  one  or  more  pages  of 
advertising  in  the  company’s  regular 
position. 

“And  speaking  of  advertising  records, 
it  may  be  of  further  interest  that  no 
other  one  store  in  the  entire  world  is 
so  large  a  user  of  daily  newspaper 
space  as  either  one  of  Toronto’s  two 
great  department  stores.  The  T.  Eaton 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  The  Robt.  Simpson  Co., 
Ltd.  This  has  been  the  fact  for  many 
years. 

.  “In  justification  of  this  claim,  and  as 
indicative  of  the  huge  amount  of  space 
they  consistently  use,  measurements 
show  that  during  the  twelve  months 
of  1933  the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  used  in 
the  Daily  Star  and  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  a  total  of  5,463,283  lines ;  and  the 
Robt.  Sin^son  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  total  of 
5,065,246  lines  in  these  two  papers. 

“This  figures  out  at  an  average  of 
*wut  3J4  pages  for  each  store  in  each 
of  the  two  evening  newspapers  every 


publication  day  in  the  year.  And  be¬ 
sides  this  large  linage  in  the  two  evening 
newspapers,  these  two  stores,  combined, 
used  about  950,000  lines  in  each  of  the 
two  morning  newspapers  during  the 
year,  a  total  linage  in  all  four  papers 
of  12,428,529  lines.” 

CITIZENS  GAVE  LITTLE 
N.  Y.  GIRL  A  ‘HAND’ 


Their  Protests  Caused  Greenwood,  been  acted  on  to  date, 


SEVERAL  COMMERCIAL  ART  CODES 
PENDING  IN  WASHINGTON 

One  Has  Been  Submitted  by  National  Association  of  Conunercial 
Art,  New  York,  and  Another  by  Artists  Elquity 
of  America,  Chicago 

SEN'ER.AL  codes  for  the  commercial  the  National  Association  of  Commerdal 
art  industry  have  been  filed  with  Arts,  dated  Nov.  1.  The  association 
the  NRA  in  Washington,  but  none  has  has  received  no  word  since  then  indi¬ 


cating  a  change  in  the  situation.  The 


“I  understand  you  are  making  a  com¬ 
plaint,  as  representative  of  Artists 


Mim.,  Editor  to  Apologize  For  This  code  is  of  interest  to  newspaper  letter  follows: 

Jibes  Regarding  Clothe*  She  publishers  whose  art  departments  do  a  “Dear  Mr.  Baldridge: 

Should  Wear  at  Trial  commercial  business  m  addition  to  their  ..j  understand  you  are  making  a  com- 

.  newspaper  work.  Also  the  code  wiU  ^  representative  of  Artists 

Playful  advice  of  State  Senator  Lit-  affect  publishers  who  have  their  art  Qyijd  of  New  York  City,  Mail  Order 
tleton  Upshur,  editor  of  the  Greenwood  work  done  outside  the  newspaper  plant.  Catalogue  Artists  Equity  of  New  York, 
(Miss.)  Commonwealth  to  a  New  York  .Among  CMes  submitted  are  those  of  Directors  Club  of  New  York  City, 
“sob  sister,”  down  to  cover  the  murder  *ne  National  Association  of  Commercial  Society  of  Illustrators  of  New  York 
trial  of  Dr.  Sara  Ruth  Dean  last  week.  Arts,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  ^  Commercial  Artists  Club  of  Cin- 
caused  such  disapproval  among  the  citi-  and  the  Artists  Equity  of  America,  with  ^jnnati.  Creative  Advertising  Art  Asso- 


zenry  of  Greenwood  that  he  apologized  headquarters  in  Chicago.  ciation  of  Oeveland,  Creative  Advertis- 

for  his  statements.  He  and  Miss  Grace  Affiliated  in  the  former  group  are  Artists  of  St.  Louis,  Creative  Ad- 
Robinson,  of  the  New  York  Daih  associations  m  New  York,  Chicago,  Cm-  ^ertising  Art  Association  of  Chicago, 
News,  met,  shook  hands,  and  agreed  cinnati,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Artists  Guild  of  Chicago,  Creative  Ad- 
to  “forget  it,”  while  the  Chamber  of  ,  Rapids.  C.  ygrtising  Art  Association  of  Detroit, 

Commerce  and  other  civic  bodies  beamed  LeRoy  Baldridge  is  president.  National  Alliance  of  Art  and 

approval.  .  Evellyn  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Na-  industry  of  New  York  City,  with  re- 

Miss  Robinson  before  leaving  New  tional  Association,  m  response  to  an  m-  activities  of  the  .Artists 

York  telephoned  to  Greenwood  inquir-  quiry  by  Editor  &  Pu^ish^  this  week,  qJ  America.  You  call  to  my 

ing  about  the  weather  and  what  clothes  sa*ff  Jhe  association  had  fil^  a  cc^e  for  attention  the  fact  that  the  Artists  Equity 
to  wear.  Editor  Upshur  in  his  editorial  "je  commercial  art  and  industrial  de-  America  has  been  representing  itself 
offered  “just  a  word  of  advice”  on  the  sign  industry.  officially  appointed  association  of 

subject  of  clothing,  saying:  “the  young  “All  our  work,”  she  said,  “is  being  the  subject  industry  to  administer  and 
lady  may  wear  anything  she  pleases  done  by  the  artists  themselves.  The  enforce  the  code.  It  appears,  further- 
while  attending  the  trial.  dues  are  merely  nominal.  We  feel  that  more,  that  this  association  has  indicated 

“You  will  find  other  ladies  in  the  if  we  are  of  sufficient  number  we  can  that  the  code  propos^  by  it  has  been 
courtroom,  probably  quite  as  well  at-  manage  expenses,  and  if  we  are  not  of  accepted  and  that  it  is  compulsory  for 
tired  according  to  the  best  New  York  sufficient  number  Washington  will  not  the  members  of  the  industry  to  pay  dues 
taste,”  the  writer  continued.  “Please,  fi*  interested  in  us  anyhow.  _  ^  to  it. 

don’t  come  into  the  courtroom  wearing  “Our  code  is  the  result  of  six  months’  “The  facts  are  that  several  proposed 
riding  breeches,  or  a  Mother  Hubbard,  work.  We  feel  that  we  have  made  a  codes  for  this  indust^  have  b^  sub- 
And  unless  you  surpass  most  of  the  good  start  in  the  right  direction.  We  mitted  to  the  administration  and  that 
newspaper  girls  in  pulchritude,  don’t  have  consulted  groups  of  employed  ar-  none  has  been  accepted,  nor  is  any  mem- 
appear  in  a  bathing  suit.”  tists  and  they  feel  our  clauses  for  wages  her  of  the  industry  compelled  to  pay  dues 


appear  in  a  bathing  suit.”  tists  and  they  feel  our  clauses  for  wages  her  of  the  industry  compelled  to  pay  dues 

The  editorial  caused  indignation  among  and  hours  are  very  fair.  As  for  in-  to  any  association  in  order  to  secure 
the  citizenry  for  fear  of  a  reflection  dustrial  designers  we  are  asking  for  a  the  benefits  of  a  code  which  may  be 
on  the  city’s  hospitality.  When  the  registration  bureau  where  designs  of  eventually  approved  by  the  President  of 
woman  reporter  arrived,  civic  clubs  took  every  kind  may  be  registered.  We  are  the  United  States.  The  administration 
turns  inviting  her  to  lunch.  Mayor  hoping  to  get  under  the  NRA  protec-  now  has  all  of  the  proposed  codes  under 
Will  Clements  personally  escorted  her  tion  against  design  piracy  which  has  consideration  and  hopes  through  con- 
on  a  tour.  Then  a  delegation  of  citi-  never  been  adequately  accomplished  by  ferences  with  various  members  of  the 
zens  called  on  the  local  ^itor.  legislation.”  industry  to  arrive  at  a  code  satisfactory 

Editor  Upshur  responded  gallantly.  The  advisory  board  of  the  group  is  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  hearing.  No 
“If  I  have  offended  you,”  he  said,  composed  of  well  known  artists,  includ-  association  is  authorized  to  represent  it- 
“I’ll  gladly  dress  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  >ng  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  C.  B.  Falls,  self  as  an  official  representative  of  the 
and  stand  in  the  snow  to  appease  your  Dean  Cornwall  and  Neysa  McMein.  government,  and  no  member  of  the  in¬ 
feelings.”  The  Artists  Equity  of  America  is  dustry  need  contribute  at  this  time  to 

“But  there  won’t  be  any  snow,  will  headed  by  Elmer  W.  Adams,  who  wm  the  support  of  any  association  with  the 

there?”  Miss  Robinson  countered  laugh-  formerly  known  in  New  York  for  his  thought  of  securing  such  benefits  as 

ingly.  work  in  organizing  commercial  artists,  be  found  in  the  code  eventually 

Then  they  shook  hands.  The  mayor  Other  officers  listed  are  G.  Hanzel,  approved, 
hummed  approval.  Members  of  the  Chicago,  secretary-treasurer;  R.  E.  “John  W.  Power, 

civic  clubs  chimed  their  approval.  And  Ponder,  St.  Louis,  first  vice-president,  “Assistant  Deputy  Administrator, 
Greenwood’s  proud  boast  of  hospitality  and  Albert  Meakin,  San  Francisco,  sec-  “National  Recovery  Administration.” 
was  restored.  ond  vice-president.  Their  code  was  filed  _ 


BICKEL  IN  FLORIDA 


ond  vice-president.  Their  code  was  filed 
last  September. 

The  status  of  the  various  codes  was 


“John  W.  Power, 

“Assistant  Deputy  Administrator, 
‘National  Recovery  Administration.” 


Karl  Bickel,  president  of  the  United  stated  in  a  lettter  from  John  W.  Power, 
Press,  is  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Miami  assistant  deputy  administrator  of  the 


and  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Overstep  On  Liquor  Ads  And  Lose 

Your  License^  U.S.  Warns  Radio 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 


hV,t7m  ol  the  variom  code,  wa,  S-  F-  REPRESENTATIVES  ELECT 
ed  in  a  lettter  from  John  W.  Power,  c.  E.  Greenfield  NenMd  Preeident — 

NrS?!  “r V,S:tr"idlt  ’‘o?  O'""-  OPP”-  'PP— "  ““  . 

Newspaper  Representatives  Associa- 

- -  tion  of  San  Francisco,  meeting  at  the 

F  ' - -  ' «  Commercial  Club  last  week,  elected  the 

.as  ./sina  MsOSe  following  officers:  C.  E.  Greenfield, 

TT  a  rgy  w%  Pacific  Coast  manager,  O’Mara  & 

UatJa  rr  arnS  l\aatO  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  president;  Keene  Fitz- 

_  Patrick,  Pacific  Coast  representative. 

The  Federal  Radio  Commission  calls  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  Daily 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  S — Full  cen-  renewed  attention  of  broadcasters  and  Netvs  and  Metropolitan  Sunday  News- 
sorship  of  radio  broadcasting  of  advertisers  to  that  Section  of  the  Radio  papers,  vice-president;  Thomas  L. 
liquor  advertising,  with  the  statement  Act  of  1927  which  provides  that  stations  Emory,  vice-president,  R.  J.  Bidwell 
that  “it  is  well  known  that  millions  of  are  licensed  only  when  their  operation  Company,  secretary-treasurer ;  directors, 
listeners  throughout  the  United  States  will  serve  public  interest,  convenience  Harvey  Mallott,  Pacific  Coast  manager, 
do  not  use  intoxicating  liquors  and  many  and  necessity,  and  asks  the  intelligent  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. ;  Austin  FengCT, 
children  of  both  users  and  non-users  cooperation  of  both  groups  in  so  far  as  president,  Fenger-Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  R. 
are  part  of  the  listening  public”  as  the  liquor  advertising  is  concerned.  S.  Nicholson,  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co., 

only  hint  to  broadcasters  as  to  what  “Although  the  18th  Amendment  to  the  Inc. 

they  may  or  may  not  do,  has  been  estab-  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  jbe  association  unanimously  passed  a 
lished  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  been  repealed  by  the  21st  and  so  far  as  resolution  opposing  enactment  of  the 
The  commission  did  not  specifically  the  Federal  Government  is  TOiKemed  Tugwell-Copeland  pure  food  and  drugs 
bar  radio  advertising,  nor  did  it  offer  there  is  no  liquor  prohibition,  it  is  well  bill  now  pending  before  Congress. 

any  suggestions  as  to  what  it  might  known  that  millions  of  listeners  _ _ 

believe  proper,  but  it  threatened  broad-  throughout  the  United  States  do  not  use  dappd  u/riM  pri7F 

casters  with  loss  of  their  licenses  “if  intoxicating  liquors  and  many  children  ALLtw  »  rArtK  wun  rtuAx. 


UCllCVC  pruper,  UUl  n  uircaiciicu  mweiu-  iiuuut^uuui  me  iiwv  wx.  AIIC1U»C  DAPCD  U/FMU  PDI7P 

casters  with  loss  of  their  licenses  “if  intoxicating  liquors  and  many  children  ALLtw  »  rArtK  wun  rtuAx. 
they  are  unmindful  of  the  foregoing,”  of  both  users  and  non-users  are  part  of  In  a  story  in  the  Jan.  13  issue  of 
the  foregoing  being  the  statement  just  the  listening  public.  The  Commission  Editor  &  Publisher  it  was  inadvertent- 


quc4ed.  ^  . 

The  commission’s  statement  was  is-  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Chronxcle  had  won  an  award  for  ad- 

sued  Feb.  2  and  follows  in  full :  “The  Commission  will  designate  for  vertising  make-up  excellence  offered  by 

“The  Federal  Radio  Commission  today  hearing  the  renewal  applications  of  all  the  Massachusetts  Press  Associati^ 
authorized  the  following  statement  re-  stations  unmindful  of  the  foregoing  and  The  winning  paper  was  the  Brookline 
garding  the  use  of  radio  broadcasting  they  will  be  required  to  make  a  showing  Chronicle,  published  by  Walter  Dj  Allen, 
stations  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  that  their  continued  operation  will  serve  prwident  of  the  National  Editorial  As- 
liquor:  public  interest  and  necessity.”  sociation. 


hronicle  had  won  an  award  for  ad- 
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ST.  PAUL  POLICE  ACCUSED  BY  DAILY; 
EDITOR  DEMANDS  PUBLIC  HEARING 

Howard  Kahn,  After  Big  Drive  Against  Department  Inefficiency  in 
Daily  News,  Refuses  to  Testify  in  “Star  Chambers” — Tre¬ 
mendous  Public  Response  to  Campaign 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

T.  PAUL,  l-'eb.  8 — On  fashionable 
Portland  Avenue  the  night  of  .Ian. 
13  machine  gun  bullets  spattered  from 
a  small  coupe.  Roy  McCord,  North¬ 
west  Airways  radio  expert,  fell  criti¬ 
cally  wounded.  A  companion  was  less 
seriously  hurt.  The  coupe  speeded 
away. 

Ihis  incident  set  off  the  guns  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  newspaper- 
police  battles  of  recent  years. 

On  its  first  page  a  few  days  later 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  Aews  published  an 
editorial  under  the  title,  "Who  Shot 
Roy  McCord?”  It  cited  a  long  series 
of  unsolved  murders,  gang  fights,  and 
a  series  of  kidnapings,  all  unsolved, 
about  which  the  police  showed  the 
utmost  apathy.  The  editorial,  signed 
by  Howard  Kahn,  editor,  charged  that 
no  effort  was  being  made  to  drive 
gangsters  out.  It  pointed  out  that 
while  police  detectives  loafed  on  the 
job.  Daily  News’  investigators  had  been 
able  to  obtain  the  number  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  gun  car,  the  owner’s  name  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  postoffice  box 
at  White  Bear  Lake  near  St.  Paul. 
The  editorial  called  for  a  complete  non¬ 
political  reorganization  of  the  police 
department. 

The  next  day  Jan.  17,  Edward  Brem¬ 
er,  banker  and  son  of  a  millionaire 
brewer  was  kidnaped.  The  Daily 
News  in  another  first  page  editorial 
spread  in  14-point  type  across  the  top 
of  the  page  charged  that  St.  Paul, 
b\  reason  of  the  chaotic  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  its  police  department,  had  be¬ 
come  a  haven  for  the  nation’s  under¬ 
world. 

(Editor’s  Note — The  return  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Bremer  to  his  home  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  press  dispatches  Feb.  8. 
He  had  been  held  three  weeks  and  12 
hours.  Search  for  his  captors  began 
on  slight  clews.) 

A  third  smash  editorial  on  the  next 
day  finally  aroused  the  police.  Public 
Safety  Commissioner  John  McDonald 
sent  a  policeman  to  Mr.  Kahn’s  office 
with  a  summons  to  a  private  hearing  in 
the  mayor’s  office  at  which  Mr.  Kahn 
must  tell  the  basis  of  his  charges. 

.Almost  before  the  summons  was  de¬ 
livered  Mr.  McDonald  suffered  a  change 
of  heart.  He  sent  another  policeman 
to  the  Daily  News  office  with  a  re¬ 
quest  that  the  summons  be  returned 
and  that  the  hearing  be  called  off.  Mr. 
Kahn  refused  to  give  up  the  summons 
and  countered  on  Sunday  with  a  first 
page  editorial  under  the  caption  “No 
-Muzzle  for  Us — A  Public  Investiga¬ 
tion  Is  Demanded.”  It  published  in 
full  the  contents  of  the  summons,  char¬ 
acterized  it  as  an  attempt  at  intimida¬ 
tion  and  dared  the  Commissioner  to  go 
ahead  with  the  hearing. 

“But  it  demands  that  instead  of  a 
star-chamber  session  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  Mayor  Mahoney’s  office,  the 
hearing  be  an  open  one  and  that  instead 
of  limiting  the  inquiry  to  the  charges 
contained  in  the  Daily  News  editorials, 
the  whole  question  of  adequate  policing 
and  law  enforcement  be  gone  into”,  the 
editorial  said. 

Mr.  Kahn  appeared  at  the  Mayor’s 
office  on  Monday,  Jan.  22.  The  doors 
were  locked  against  outsiders.  The 
mayor  and  public  safety  commissioner 
ordered  Mr.  Kahn  to  be  sworn  and  give 
testimony.  The  editor  refused  unless 
the  hearing  was  opened  to  the  public 
and  unless  assurance  was  given  that  the 
Daily  News  could  summon  witnessess 
and  questions  officials.  This  was 
denied  and  the  hearing  was  put  over 
for  a  week.  Since  then,  the  hearing  has 
been  repeatedly  “continued”  by  Police 
Department  heads. 

Following  the  first  three  editorials, 
the  Daily  News  received  more  than  800 
letters  praising  its  campaign.  Circula¬ 
tion  went  ui)  appreciably  and  street 


sales  increased  from  2,000  to  11,000  a 
day.  Daily  News  officials  say. 

A  church  congregation  of  1,200 
members  stood  up  to  give  unanimous 
endorsement  to  the  Daily  News.  Thir¬ 
ty-three  civic  organizations  pledged 
their  support. 

The  battle  still  rages  with  the  Daily- 
News  making  additional  charges  each 
day  and  offering  to  support  them  with 
concrete  facts. 

St.  Paul  citizens  have  been  panic- 
stricken  as  a  result  of  the  six  major 
k.dnapings  in  three  years.  This  con¬ 
dition  made  St.  Paul  ripe  for  just  such 
a  campaign  as  the  Daily  News  has 
been  conducting,  Mr.  Kahn  believes, 
and  accounts  for  the  tremendous  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  editorials. 

The  Daily  News  established  some¬ 
thing  of  a  reputation  as  a  crusader 
three  years  ago  when  Mr.  Kahn  after 
accusing  city  officials  of  refusing  to 
find  an  embezzling  poor  house  superin¬ 
tendent,  made  a  personal  search  for  the 
fugitive,  found  him  in  Kansas  City, 
l)ersuaded  him  to  return  and  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  sending  him  to  Still¬ 
water  Prison. 

Feb.  9  has  been  set  as  a  tentative 
date  for  Mr.  Kahn’s  next  appearance 
at  the  Mayor’s  office.  Unlesss  the 
hearing  is  open  to  the  public,  he  will 
continue  to  refuse  to  testify. 


FLORIDA  DAILIES  MERGE 


West  Palm  Beach  Papers  Have  W.  M. 

Glenn  as  Editor 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  1’i  blisher) 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Feb.  7 — 
The  Palm  Beach  Post  and  the  Palm 
Beach  Times  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  Palm  Beach  Publications,  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  here  tonight  by  the  pub¬ 
lishing  corporation. 

It  is  understood  that  the  management 
of  the  two  papers  will  be  consolidated 
and  that  D.  H.  Conkling,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Post,  and  L.  R.  Baker, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Times 
will  be  retained  in  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Post  will  continue  to  serve 
the  morning  field  and  the  Times  the 
afternoon  field,  with  one  edition  on 
Sundays. 

William  M.  Glenn,  former  publisher 
of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning  Senti¬ 
nel,  has  been  named  editor-in-chief  and 
general  manager  of  the  two  papers,  the 
announcement  said.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Florida  Press  Associ¬ 
ation.  After  leaving  Orlando  he  was 
with  the  staff  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times.  Before  going  to  Orlando  he 
was  with  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
other  newspapers  of  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois. 

The  Post  was  founded  about  40  years 
ago,  and  the  Times  has  been  published 
since  1925. 


USED  ADS  TO  ANSWER  WALLACE 

The  Bowman  Dairy  Company  and 
Borden’s  Farm  Products  Company  of 
Illinois  both  used  large  display  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  Chicago  newspapers 
during  the  past  week  to  answer  charges 
made  recently  by  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Wallace  regarding  profits  made 
in  the  milk  industry.  Both  companies 
point  out  that  they  were  not  operat¬ 
ing  at  a  profit  under  present  costs  and 
declare  that  alleviation  of  the  present 
situation  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
producer,  consumer  and  the  milk  com¬ 
panies. 


T.  D.  DARUNGTON  RESIGNS 
Thomas  D.  Darlington,  director  of 
News  Bureau,  Hercules  Powder  Com¬ 
pany,  Wilmin^on,  Del.,  has  resigned 
to  devote  considerable  time  to  the  study 
of  international  problems  pertaining  to 
the  Pacific  area. 


SPONSORING  CONFERENCE 

Problems  of  economics,  finance,  edu¬ 
cation,  international  affairs  and  sociol¬ 
ogy  will  be  discussed  at  the  Chicago 
'Tribune’s  Conference  on  Major  Prob¬ 
lems  to  be  held  at  the  Palmer  House 
Feb.  15  and  16  for  club  women  in  five 
central  states.  The  conference  has  been 
arranged  by  Kathleen  McLaughlin, 
Tribune  women’s  editor. 


NEWSPAPERS  TO  PRINT 
NEW  DICKENS’  WORK 

United  Feature  Buys  Rights  for 

Americas  to  Unpublished  “Story 
of  Our  Lord’’ — Author  Wrote 
It  for  His  Children 

One  of  the  most  interesting  newspaper 
-syndicate  stories  in  years  was  announced 
this  week  when  press  dispatches  from 
London  told  of  the  purchase  by  the 
London  Daily  Mail  of  the  world  rights 
to  Charles  Dickens’  “The  Life  of  Our 
Lord,”  which  for  85  years  has  been 
withheld  from  the  public.  The  United 
Feature  Syndicate  has  purchased  first 
publication  rights  for  North  and  South 
-America. 

The  book,  which  was  written  by  the 
immortal  novelist  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children,  contains  about  14,000  words, 
and  sold  for  §15  a  word,  making  the 
total  about  §210,000. 

Monte  Bourjaily,  general  manager  of 
United  Feature,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  story  would  be  released 
in  14  daily  installments,  starting  March 
5  and  ending  March  20.  It  is  to  be 
illustrated,  and  at  present  careful 
thought  is  being  given  to  this  matter. 
The  best  talent  available  is  being 
>ought  for  the  job,  Mr,  Bourjaily  said. 
Whoever  it  is  will  have  to  compete 
with  George  Cruikshank  and  the  other 
artists  whose  Dickens’  illustrations 
have  become  famous. 

The  announcement  from  London 
ends  a  long,  dramatic  fight  for  the 
publication  rights  to  the  b^k.  Dickens 
wrote  it  while  his  children  still  were 
young  and  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
for  their  eyes  alone.  He  left  the  manu¬ 
script  to  his  sister-in-law,  Georgina 
Hogarth.  She  left  it  to  Sir  Henry 
Fielding  Dickens,  sixth  child  of  the 
author.  She  stipulated,  however,  that 
it  w'as  not  to  be  published  until  the 
last  of  the  Dickens  children  for  whom 
it  was  written,  was  dead. 

Sir  Henry,  the  last  of  the  Dickens 
children,  died  as  a  result  of  a  traffic 
accident  last  December. 

Those  bidding  for  the  rights  to  the 
manuscript  included  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  magazine  and  book  publishers,  as 
well  as  press  syndicates. 

One  magazine  alone  offered  a  tre¬ 
mendous  price  for  the  book.  The  pres¬ 
tige  which  might  accrue  in  printing 
the  work  was  one  of  the  many  points 
considered  by  the  negotiators,  as  well 
as  the  great  public  appeal  it  would 
have. 

Mr.  Bourjaily  feels  that  in  obtaining 
the  rights  to  the  work  it  was  felt  that 
United  Feature  was  doing  a  service 
to  American  newspapers.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  “The  Story  of  Our  Lord,” 
he  said,  was  news  in  itself,  and  it  was 
only  right  and  proper  that  newspapers 
should  be  given  the  first  opportunity 
to  print  it. 

He  said  he  felt  his  view  was  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  steady  stream  of  tele¬ 
phone  calls  he  has  received  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
since  the  first  news  of  the  sale  of  the 
manuscript  was  made  known.  From 
many  cities  all  newspapers  have  made 
inquiries. 

Many  publishers  and  news  distribut¬ 
ing  agencies  have  asked  for  quotes  from 
the  manuscript,  he  said,  but  they  have 
been  turned  down.  The  typescrijM  is 
in  the  United  Feature  office,  carefully 
guarded.  In  addition  facsimile  repro¬ 
ductions  of  all  the  pages  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  production,  in  Dickens’  handwrit¬ 
ing,  are  being  sent  United  Features  in 
order  that  there  will  be  no  error  in 
text. 


WRITERS  MIX  IN  RIOTS; 
COVERAGE  DIFFICULT 


Pari*  Dicorder  and  Swift  Changn 

in  Government  Brought  Thou¬ 
sand*  of  Words  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspapers 

European  news  took  the  spiitlight 
again  this  week  in  .American  news¬ 
papers  with  the  flaring  up  of  riots  in 
Paris,  and  the  resulting  swift,  dra¬ 
matic  changes  in  government.  Radio- 
transmitted  pictures  of  disorders  \ve« 
used  widely  in  this  country,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  words  were  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  height  of  the  trouble. 

It  was  an  unusually  hard  story  to 
cover,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  riotii^ 
covered  much  ground,  and  that  the  gor- 
ernment  moved  so  swiftly  in  making 
changes.  Censorship  and  reluctance  of 
officials  to  make  .statements  also  im¬ 
pede  the  coverage.  Nevertheless  -Amer¬ 
ican  readers  were  given  a  clear-cat 
picture  of  events,  public  and  political 

When  trouble  seemed  to  loom,  Ralph 
Heinzen,  chief  of  the  United  Pres 
bureau  in  Paris,  drew  up  a  “battk 
map”  of  the  city.  Nine  staff  mem¬ 
bers  were  assigned  to  spots  when 
rioting  was  expected,  another  was  at 
police  headquarters,  and  two  others 
were  stationed  at  the  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties.  When  the  trouble  started  all 
worked  steadily  for  more  than  50 
hours,  snatching  food  and  sleep  in  pass¬ 
ing.  Several  of  the  correspondents  saw 
men  and  women  shot  down  before 
their  eyes,  and  some,  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  learned  the  feel  of  swinging 
clubs,  sabres  and  rifle  butts. 

In  addition  to  Heinzen,  the  follow¬ 
ing  U.  P.  men  in  Paris  covered  angles 
to  the  story :  Pierre  Salarnier,  Wallace 
Carroll,  Thomas  Cope,  Gabriel  Cour- 
tial,  Samuel  Dashiell  and  Mary  Knight 
Their  stories  were  sent  over  various 
routes  in  order  that  they  would  be  sure 
to  reach  this  country  without  delay. 

Louis  Keemle,  U.  P.  cable  editor  in 
New  York,  said  he  thought  “it  was 
one  of  the  best  covered  and  accurately 
handled  stories  in  years.” 

The  Associated  Press  staff  in  Paris 
suffered  one  casualty  when  Richard 
Massock  was  wounded  slightly  in  one 
hand  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  riots. 
Melvin  K.  Whiteleather  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  more  serious  injury  in  a  similar 
situation. 

In  a  dispatch  sent  out  this  week  by 
the  A.  P.  the  experience  of  the  men 
handling  the  Paris  story  in  other 
European  disorders  was  stressed.  John 
Evans,  head  of  the  bureau,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  coverage,  has  had 
more  than  25  years’  experience  cover¬ 
ing  international  events. 

The  A.  P.  coverage  was  accomplished 
without  confusion  due  to  carefully  con¬ 
ceived  plans  preceding  the  disorder. 

Edmond  Taylor,  Chicago  Tribunt 
Paris  correspondent,  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  fighting  and  filed  what  he 
termed  a  “duck  by  duck”  account  of 
the  melee  in  which  he  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  injury. 

Robert  Pell,  chief  of  the  European 
information  service  of  the  state  depart¬ 
ment,  attached  to  the  American  em¬ 
bassy,  and  representative  of  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  at  internationM  press  con¬ 
ferences,  barely  escaped  injury  when 
he  was  caught  with  a  party  of  friends 
in  the  street  charges. 

International  News  Service  coverage 
was  featured  by  graphic  eye-witness 
stories  of  the  rioting. 


R.  C.  PEACE  SUCCEEDS  FATHER 

Roger  C.  Peace,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  B.  H.  Peace,  becomes  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Piedmont  under  the  terms 
of  the  will  of  the  late  B.  H.  Peace.  He 
will  be  succeeded  as  vice-president  of 
the  News-Piedmont  Company  by 
Charlie  Peace,  second  eldest  son,  who 
has  been  national  advertising  manager 
for  a  number  of  years.  B.  H.  Peace, 
the  youngest  son,  will  continue  as  mam 
aging  director  of  radio  station  WFBC. 
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THIS  CHART  POINTS 
TO  FACTS 
vWORTH  KNOWING 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


SECOND  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER 


THIRD 


More  partners  of  Stock  Exchange  firms  read  The  New 
York  Times  than  read  any  other  newspaper. 

More  bank  directors  read  The  Times  than  read  any  other 
newspaper. 


FOURTH 


FIFTH 


More  officers  of  banks  read  The  New  York  Times  than 
read  any  other  newspaper. 


More  municipal  bond  dealers  read  The  New  York  Times 
than  read  any  other  newspaper. 


SEVENTH 


More  members  of  the  Curb  Exchange  read  The  New 
York  Times  than  read  any  other  newspaper. 


EIGHTH 


_ 1  The  New  York  Times  is  accepted  leader  in  the  financial  field  for  news  and 

advertisements.  More  bankers,  investors,  brokers  and  business  executives  read 
The  New  York  Times  than  read  any  other  newspaper,  according  to  survey  after  sur¬ 
vey.  These  executives  prefer  The  Times  for  the  completeness  of  its  financial  news 
and  for  the  informatior>  in  advertising  columns. 


Financial  Uncage 

1933 

Year  after  year.  The  New  York  Times  leads  all  publications  in  the  world  in 
volume  of  financial  advertising.  More  significant  than  volume  is  the  character  of 
the  advertisements,  which  are  subject  to  rigid  scrutiny  and  The  Times  high 
standards  of  acceptability. 


1 
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G.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  OMAHA  PUBLISHER 
AND  STATESMAN,  DIES  AT  74 

World-Herald  Owner  Served  18  Years  in  Congress,  Two  Terms 
as  Soiator — Deserted  Law  to  Start  Paper — Had 
W.  J.  Bryan  as  Editor 


iStfciai  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  Feb.  5— 
Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  former 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  nearly 
half  a  century, 
died  here  last 
Friday  of  heart 
disease. 

Mr.  Hitchcock, 
one  of  the  most 
widely  known 
newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the 
West,  founder 
and  proprietor  of 
the  Omaha 
IV  arid-  Herald 
until  the  day  of 
his  death,  had  one 
news- 


Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock 


of  the  most  romantic  careers 
paperman  could  wish. 

He  was  born  in  Omaha  Sept.  18, 
1859.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  former 
Senator  Phineas  and  Annie  Monell 
Hitchcock.  His  education  began  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  was  continued 
for  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of 
Germany  at  Baden-Baden  and  was  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  law  school  of  Michigan 
University  in  1881.  He  practiced  law 
for  a  few  years  in  Omaha,  but  in  1885 
abandoned  the  law  and  took  up  jour¬ 
nalism. 

With  a  few  friends  he  established  the 
Ez-ening,  World  and  four  years  later 
purchased  the  Morning  Herald,  since 
which  time  the  Omaha  morning,  even¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  World-Herald  have 
been  regularly  published.  During  the 
first  15  years  the  newspaper  had  a  hard 
struggle  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  beginning  with  the  year  1900  it  be¬ 
came  profitable. 

At  first  the  World- Herald  was  run 
as  a  non-partisan  newspaper,  but  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1888  it  be¬ 
came  partisan.  The  method  adopted 
was  original  and  unprecedented.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  announced  that  for  the  first 
60  days  of  the  campaign  there  would 
be  a  Democratic  editor,  Mr.  Frank 
Morrissey;  and  a  Republican,  Mr.  Fred 
Nye,  who  would  hold  daily  editorial  de¬ 
bates  in  the  paper  and  at  the  expiration 
of  60  days,  or  covering  the  last  30 
days  of  the  campaign,  Mr.  Hitchcock 
would  resume  editorial  control  and  an¬ 
nounce  the  political  policy  of  the  paper. 
As  Nye  and  Morrissey  were  both  well- 
known  in  Nebraska  the  editorial  debates 
attracted  much  attention.  At  its  close 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  although  previously  a 
Republican,  brought  the  World-Herald 
out  for  Grover  Cleveland  and  tariff 
reform.  In  the  same  year  the  paper 
vigorously  supported  William  J.  Bryan 
as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  his  first 
race.  Although  the  district  was  Re¬ 
publican  Bryan  was  elected  and  he  was 
re-elected  in  the  year  1890.  Upon  Mr. 
Bryan’s  retirement  from  Congress  in 
1892  Mr.  Hitchcock  invited  him*  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  paper  and  himself 
took  the  business  management.  This 
organization  continued  until  1896  when 
Mr.  Bryan  was  nominated  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  as  a  candidate  for  President 
and  resigned  as  editor.  His  connection 
with  the  paper,  however,  had  given  it 
great  prestige  Aroughout  the  West. 

In  1902  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Democrats  and  elected  to 
Congress,  although  the  Omaha  district 
was  strongly  Republican.  Two  years 
later,  runmng  for  a  second  time,  he  was 
defeated.  In  1906,  however,  he  ran 
again  and  defeated  the  man  who  had 
previously  beaten  him.  After  his  sec¬ 
ond  term  in  the  House  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  House  and  finished  his 
third  term.  Thereupon  he  ran  for 
United  States  Senator  in  1910  and  was 
elected.  In  1916  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  Senate,  finishing  his  second  term  in 
1923.  He  was  the  first  Democrat  Ne¬ 
braska  ever  sent  to  the  Senate.  He 


ran  for  a  third  term  but  was  defeated 
and  resumed  supervision  of  the  affairs 
of  the  World-Herald. 

While  in  the  Senate  he  was  an  active 
member  of  three  important  committees. 
.\s  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  he  was  active  in 
helping  to  frame  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  he  took  an  active  part 
in  framing  war  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  he  had  charge  of  the 
resolution  which  declared  that  a  state 
of  war  existed  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  Later  when  the  war 
was  closed  he  had  charge  of  the  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  ratify  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  treaty,  including  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  At  this  time 
he  was  the  personal  representative  of 
President  Wilson  in  the  Senate. 

For  a  time  while  the  Democrats  con¬ 
trolled  the  Senate  Mr.  Hitchcock  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  for  a  time,  also,  after 
the  death  of  Senator  Martin  he  was 
acting  Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hitchcock’s  first  wife,  Jessie 
Crounse  Hitchcock,  died  in  1925,  and 
in  1927  he  married  Miss  Martha  Harris 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  survives  him. 
He  is  also  survived  by  two  daughters. 
Miss  Ruth  Hitchcock  of  Washington, 
and  Mrs.  Heniy  Doorly  of  Omaha. 
His  son-in-law,  Henry  Doorly,  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  World-Herald. 
Three  grandchildren,  Mrs.  Richard 
Yoimg,  Gilbert  and  Margaret  Doorly 
also  survive. 

The  funeral  was  held  Feb.  7  in 
Omaha.  Burial  was  in  Forest  Lawn 
cemetery. 

The  World-Herald  is  operated  now 
under  an  administration  board  consist¬ 
ing  of  Henry  Doorly,  H.  U.  Newbranch, 
editor,  W.  B.  McNabb,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  and  W.  R.  Watson,  managing 
editor. 

No  change  of  policy  will  take  place 
with  the  “Senator’s”  passing  but,  as  W. 
R.  Watson  put  it,  “We  will  run  the 
paper  as  we  believe  G.  M.  would  have 
us  conduct  it.” 
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I.N.S.  PROMOTES  THREE 

Jack  Oestreicher  U  Named  Day  News 
Editor  in  New  York 

Announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
Jack  C.  Oestreicher  as  day  news  editor 
of  International  News  Service,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  Hag- 
g  a  r  d,  resigned, 
was  made  this 
week  by  Barry 
Faris,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general 
news  manager  of 
I.  N.  S.,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Faris  also 
announced  the 
promotion  of  Ar¬ 
thur  B.  Donegan 
as  late  day  news 
editor  and  Homer 
Metz  as  early 
morning  editor. 


Jack  Obstrsicrer 


Oestreicher,  I.N.S.  cable  editor  for 
the  past  four  years,  is  a  veteran  in  press 
association  work,  both  in  the  domestic 
and  foreign  field.  He  joined  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  in  1923  from 
the  Brooklyn  Times  and  was  assigned 
to  rewrite  and  desk  duties.  His  facile 
style,  combined  with  an  active  repor- 
torial  sense,  quickly  commanded  atten¬ 
tion.  and  shortly  he  was  transferred  to 
the  New  York  foreign  department,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  service  abroad.  Later  he 
was  transferred  to  the  I.N.S.  London 
office,  as  assistant  bureau  manager,  but 
wis  recalled  in  1929  to  become  New 
York  cable  editor. 

Donegan’s  service  with  I.N.S.  em¬ 
braces  assignments  in  the  Harrisburg, 


Pittsburgh,  Des  Moines,  Chicago  a. 
New  York  bureaus  over  a  period  oit 
eight  years.  For  the  past  two  years  ht  | 
has  been  early  morning  news  editor  a  * 
New  York.  Homer  Metz  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  latter  post  from  the  Xe» 
York  rewrite  staff. 

WON  UQUOR  PRICE  CUT 

iSpeeiat  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  5 — A  campaign 
of  the  State  Journal,  local  afternoon 
daily,  to  bring  about  reduction  in  prices 
charged  by  the  state  liquor  storK 
achieved  speedy  success  during  the  past 
week.  Prices  on  14  brands  of  whisky 
and  gin  were  slashed  almost  to  the 
point  from  which  they  were  elevated 
following  effective  date  of  the  new  fed¬ 
eral  excise  tax  schedules.  The  state 
liquor  control  commission,  which  was 
criticized  severely  for  increasing  price? 
far  above  the  actual  requirements 
absorb  the  added  tax,  also  announ^ 
that  orders  had  been  placed  with 
Philadelphia  distillery  for  a  whisky  sel 
ing  at  retail  for  $1  a  quart  and  gin  ' 
90  cents  a  fifth-gallon.  The  newspaf 
campaign  was  based  solely  on  the  nee? 
sity  of  driving  the  bootlegger  out  6i 
business. 


PRESS  GALLERY  ELECTS 

.\t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Press 
Gallery  of  the  Ontario  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  session:  presi¬ 
dent,  Kenneth  McKay,  Toronto  Daily 
Star;  vice-president.  Jack  Hambletoii 
of  the  Canadian  Press;  secretary-trea- 
surer,  Gerald  Brown,  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star.  The  Gallery  this  year  has  15 
members,  the  largest  number  in  years. 


VIELHAUER  PROMOTED 

William  F.  Vielhauer,  city  editor  of 
the  Redwood  City  (Cal.)  Tribune- 
Standard  for  the  past  six  years,  has 
been  appointed  as  head  of  the  editorial 
department,  effective  immediately.  Mr. 
Vielhauer  succeeds  Carroll  D.  Hall, 
who  has  been  editor  of  the  paj^r  for 
the  past  nine  years.  Along  with  his 
duties  as  city  editor,  Mr.  Vielhauer  has 
been  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Tribune.  Dudley  T.  Ross,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Tribune,  has  been 
added  to  the  staff.  Sam  H.  Winkle- 
bleck  is  publisher. 


Rhode  Island  record  '929  '3o  '3i  '32  1933 

compared  with  U.  S. 


How 
Rhode  Island 


Department  Store Saley 
Per  Capita  Savir^gif 


Can  and  Does  Buy  Automobiles 

New  car  sales  have  held  up,  as 

against  1929,  over  30%  better  in  Rhode  Island  than  in 
the  country  at  large,  for  the  past  three  years. 

Families  in  this  market  rate  their  automobiles  very  high 
in  relative  importance,  as  indicated  by  the  chart.  Total 
passenger  car  registrations  last  year  were  greater  than 
ever  before. 

New  car  registrations  doubled  in  the  summer  and  fall. 
During  1934,  a  generous  share  of  the  money  spent 
anywhere  will  come  to  Rhode  Island  industries.  And  of 
the  money  that  comes  to  Rhode  Island,  an  extraordinary' 
share  will  be  spent  for  Automobiles! 

R.  I.  Auto  Dealers*  Show  Week:  Feb.  24 — Mar.  3 
Journal  Annual  SHOW  NUMBER;  Sunday,  Feb.  25 

Providence  Journal  6.Bulletin 

Domiiialituj  New  tnglatui  \  'ScAMtui  Levigesl  Ma'ikel 
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FACTS! 


About  Akron  Today 


Since  NRA  became  effective  -regular  em¬ 
ployment  has  been  given  6324  additional 
people  in  Akron. 

As  a  result  of  this  employment — ^regular 
weekly  payrolls  have  increased  by  $157,581. 

In  Akron  industries — more  than  51,140  people 
are  now  steadily  and  profitably  employed. 
Total  sales  for  Akron  industry  during  1933 
amounted  to  approximately  $296,500,000. 
Additional  employment  has  been  given  10,425 
people  by  the  CWA — increasing  buying  power 
by  more  than  $150,000  weekly. 

More  than  $6,500,000  was  released  in  Akron 
in  January,  in  the  form  of  a  dividend,  by  the 


newly  organized  First-Central  Trust  Com¬ 
pany. 

Over  $10,000,000  is  being  spent  on  public 
works  and  improvements. 

During  the  last  three  months  the  dollar 
value  of  building  permits  increased  20%  over 
the  preceding  month. 

Less  than  3.6%  single  house  surplus  as  of 
January  1st,  1934. 

Last  quarter  1933  car  loadings  show  better 
than  17%  increase  over  same  period  of  1932. 
During  first  eleven  months  of  1933,  new  car 
automobile  sales  were  6002,  as  compared 
with  2991  new  cars  during  first  eleven  months 
of  1932. 


According  to  a  Nation-Wide  Survey 

made  by  the  Brookmire  Economic  Service 

AKRON  IS  AMONG  CITIES 

“Offering  Best  Sales  Prospects  In  Near  Future” 

(Sales  Management  Magazine) 


Your  Advertising  In 
The  Akron  Times-Press 
Puts  You  In  a  Rising  Market 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  HAS  INCREASED  OVER  20% 
SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  HAS  INCREASED  OVER  40% 

The  Akron  Times-Press 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCR  I  P  P  S  -  H  O  W  A  R  D 
N  E  W  S  PAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


C  ■  1  C  A  G  O 


SAN  PSANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


DETROIT 


ILADELPBIA 


a  newborn  baby’s  eyes  everything  is 
a  i)lurred  grayish  haze — a  world  in 
which  the  i)rilliant  tones  of  color  cannot 
l)e  seen. 

Fortunately,  a  baby’s  eyes  soon  develop. 
Fortunately  for  color -wise  advertisers, 
growing  children  and  adults  know  colors  in 
all  their  vivid  appeal — are  AT  ONCK  AT- 
TRACTKD  to  sales  messages  in  which  color 
is  used. 

In  newspapers,  color  advertising  is  espci- 
cially  powerful,  because  in  this  medium  the 
great  majority  of  advertisements  appear 
in  black-and-white.  By  contrast,  color 
STANDS  OUT  with  telling  sales  effect! 

To  use  color  in  your  newspaper  advertising 


with  maximum  economy  and  mass  appeal, 
select  those  city  areas  where  money  and 
people  are  most  concentrated.  In  such 
areas,  color  will  maintain  and  STRKNGTHEN 
YOUR  POSITION  where  competition  is  keenest. 
Whether  you  use  two  colors,  full  color  or 
color  gravure,  you  can  expect  excellent 
reproduction  from  qualified  newspapers. 

Investigate  the  possibilities  in  high-spot¬ 
ting  your  strategic  markets  with  newspaper 
advertising  in  color!  Follow  the  practice 
of  some  of  the  country’s  leading  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  results  achieved.  Any  of  the  news¬ 
papers  on  the  opposite  page  will  give  you 
further  information. 


ONE  OF  A  SERlESlOF  ADVERTISEMENTS  PREPARED  IN  COLLABORA  I'lON  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  SPONSORED  BY  THE  FOLLOWINi;  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  OFFER  YOU  COLOR: 

BUFFALO  COURIER  &  EXPRESS  CLEVEL\ND  PLAIN  DEALER  ERIE  DISPATCH-HERALD 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 

PEORIA  JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


■ ,/ 


N.  J.  PRESS  APPOINTS 
CODE  COMMITTEE 


TEAM’S  PROFITS  AID  CIVIC  CAUSES 


ALL  STAR 
SERIAL 
SERVICE 


Group  of  Five  Member*  Will 
operate  with  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Publishers 
in  Administration 


'riiis*  Riilaxy  of  wrrial 

MlarH  of  I  hr  first  MaKiiitiidr 
liaxe  ronlrihiiiril  ihr  follnw- 
iiiR  gripping  storirs  to  l.rilgrr 
Syndicate: 


Manchu  \ 


Pirtured  here  is  the  hydrotherapy  tank  donated  by  Red  Pepper  football  team, 
and  exercising  in  it  is  Landon  Knight,  son  of  John  S.  Knight,  editor  of  the 
Beacon  Journal. 

(Rectal  (0  Editor  &  PcBLisREs)  tracted,  48,611  paid  admissions  and  had 

AKRCjN,  O.  Feb.  S^Beacon  Journal  a  balance  of  $4,730  after  paying  all  ex- 
Red  Peppers,  juvenile  football  penses.  This  profit  is  being  given  to 
team,  made  its  second  praiseworthy  gift  worthy  Akron  projects  requiring  finan- 
of  the  season  last  week  when  it  donated  cial  aid.  John  S.  Knight,  editor  of  the 
to  Children’s  Hospital  of  Akron  a  hy-  Beacon  Journal  and  “godfather”  of  the 
drotherapy  tank  to  be  used  for  the  Red  Peppers,  has  charge  of  the  admin- 
treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  cases,  istration  of  the  funds. 

The  gift  was  made  on  President  Roose-  Another  mercy  gift,  designed  to  aid 
velt’s  birthday.  afflicted  children,  is  to  be  made  by  the 

Several  weeks  ago  tne  Red  Peppers  Red  Peppers  in  the  near  future, 
donated  $1,500  which  saved  the  .^ta’on  The  Red  Peppers’  gift  of  a  hydro- 
Free  Tuberculosis  clinic  from  re-  therapy  tank  for  paralysis  victims  was 
stricted  service.  inspired  by  the  illness  of  Mr.  Knight’s 

The  Red  Peppers,  during  their  sue-  son,  Landon,  9,  who  was  stricken  with 
cessful  football  season  last  fall,  at-  the  disease  five  months  ago. 


S.  S.  \A^  DII\  E 


Draffon 

3iurder 

Case^^ 


*^GaliowH  of 
Chance ” 


*»NNER  SET  FOR  APRIL  26  UBEL  RUUNG  REVERSED 

mer  he  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  Plans  Annual  Daily  Is  Victor  in  Case  Where  White 

thp  t  n  Function — Staff  Enlarged  Man  Was  Called  a  Negro 

He  IS  the  son  of  Bert  Dodge,  veteran  ...  ,  ,  ^  r  -n.  /-  • 

sports  editor  of  the  Newark  Star-  annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  The  Georgia  court  of  appeals  Jan. 

Lagle,  who  had  been  for  20  years  in  Advertising,  which  is  held  in  connec-  22  dismiss^  ^  brought  by 

the  service  of  that  paper  when  he  was  A.N.P.A.  convention  each  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Farmer  against 

retired  last  April.  year,  has  been  scheduled  for  the  eve-  the  Atlanta  Journal  Company,  alleging 

Dr.  Allan  S.  Will,  head  of  the  jour-  ”'”8  April  26,  at  the  Waldorf-As-  that  they  had  been  damaged  by  refer- 
nalism  department,  reported  that  85  per  toria  Hotel,  New  York.  ence  to  them  son,  Thomas  Farrner,  as 

cent  of  the  June  graduates  had  begun  Arrangements  for  the  dinner  were  a  negro.  The  court  of  appeals  re¬ 
newspaper  work.  He  said  a  “promi-  made  by  a  special  committee  appointed  versed  the  decision  of  Judge  E.  E.  Pom- 
iient  New  Jersey  newspaper”  will  em-  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  man-  eroy  in  Fulton  superior  court  in  refus- 
ploy  several  more  sliortly  to  make  the  **  chairman  ing  to  dismiss  the  two  suits  on  general 

average  90  per  cent.  of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  demurrers. 

1  he  association  unanimously  approved  bureau.  Speakers  of  national  prom-  The  action  grew  out  of  a  story  con- 
a  resolution  to  raiNe  funds  for  a  por-  inence  will  be  invited  to  attend.  Sub-  cerning  the  death  of  James  Farmer  by 
trait  of  Dr.  \Vill  to  lie  presented  at  the  scription  lists  for  the  dinner  will  be  sunstroke  while  he  was  serving  a  sen- 
next  session  of  the  .\ew  Jersey  News-  open  to  members  of  the  Bureau  about  tence  on  a  Whitfield  county  chain  gang, 
paper  Institute  .n  October.  the  middle  of  this  month.  Seats  re-  “A  person  against  whom  a  libelous 

Governor  .Moore  and  several  mem-  maining  will  be  open  to  non-members  publication  is  not  directed  and  to  whom 
liers  of  the  legislature  were  guests  at  sometime  in  March.  it  in  no  way  refers,  either  directly  or 

the  luncheon  which  lollowed  the  busi-  The  dinner  committee  consists  of  the  indirectly,  and  which  does  not  indicate 
ness  session,  tiarvin  P.  Taylor,  of  following:  John  F.  Rolfe,  Hartford  to  the  person  reading  it  that  it  refers 
.Montclair,  president,  presided.  ’  Times,  chairman;  Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  to  him,  is  not  thereby  libeled,  and  can 
-Aside  from  Governor  Moore,  remarks  york  Wall  Street  Journal;  Col.  not  therefore  maintain  an  action  for 

were  also  made  by  several  of  the  legis-  J-  O.  Adler,  New  York  Times;  Mrs.  libel  against  a  publisher,”  the  court  of 
lators.  The  main  speaker  was  C.  VVil-  Ogden  Reid,  New  York  Herald  Trib-  appeals  ruled. 

liam  Duncan,  Philadelphia  writer.  His  J-  Noel  Macy,  Westchester  County  “A  libel  published  in  a  newspaper 

subject  was  “Close-Ups  of  Famous  Publishers,  Inc.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  David  w’hich  falsely  refers  to  a  person  who  is 
People.”  B.  Plum,  Troy  Record;  William  H.  white  as  being  a  negro,  constitutes  no 

Dr.  Carl  R.  Woodward  of  New  Reed,  Taunton  Daily  Gazette;  H.  V.  libel  on  either  of  the  parents,  who  are 
Brunswick  reported  on  the  recent  news-  Jenkins,  Sfli'onmh  Morning  News;  W.  white  people,  where  no  reference  what- 
paper  institute.  Mr.  Clift  reported  for  R-  Schmick,  Baltimore  Sun,  E.  H.  soever  cither  directly  or  indirectly  is 
the  legislative  committee,  and  Mr.  Lent  Harris,  Richmond  Palladium;  Marco  rnade  to  either  of  them  in  the  publica- 
for  the  executive  committee.  Morrow,  Topeka  Capital;  C.  A.  Row-  tion,  and  persons  reading  it  can  not 
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VEKA  BROWiV 


GHOST  WRITER  GETS  $10,000 

A  circuit  court  jury  in  Chicago  late 
last  week  awarded  $10,000  to  John  R. 
Mauff,  former  official  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  in  his  $50,000  suit 
against  Arthur  W.  Cutten,  Chicago 
grain  and  stock  speculator,  for  pay¬ 
ment  for  services  as  “ghost  writer”  and 
propagandist.  Mauff  charged  he  was 
hirrf  by  Cutten  to  write  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  and  speeches.  It 
was  contended  he  was  retained  because 
he  was  a  friend  of  former  President 
Hoover  and  of  the  latter’s  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Arthur  M.  Hyde. 
Cutten  denied  the  charges  and  his  at¬ 
torneys  have  asked  for  a  new  trial. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Buggy  Wheels 
and  Detroit  Motors 


F  the  frenzied  days  of  late  1929,  a  financial  editor 
wrote  that  Wall  Street  by  its  action  in  dumping 
motor  stocks  had  decided  the  country  was  going 
bark  to  horses  and  buggies. 

Wall  Street  now  has  reversed  its  decision  and 
motor  shares  are  prime  favorites.  Detroit  for  once 
agrees  with  Wall  Street.  When  325,000  men  are 
employed  in  the  Automobile  factories  of  the  De¬ 
troit  trading  area,  alone;  when  75,000  who  were 
jobless  a  year  ago  are  on  motor  companies’  pay¬ 
rolls  now  and  1934  estimates  of  production  run 
from  3,000,000  to  3,500,000  cars;  when  Ford  has  the 
biggest  schedule  in  four  years,  and  Chrysler  pro¬ 
duction  is  at  a  new  high  and  when  General  Motors 
carries  a  payroll  of  158,000  men,  33,000  more  than 
a  year  ago— -is  it  not  time  to  consider  the  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  offered  by  the  Detroit  Market? 

Once  more  Detroit  is  leading  the  country  back 
to  prosperity.  Share  in  it  by  concentrating  in 
America’s  fourth  market. 


Detroit  offers  two  good  reasons  why  you 
should  be  advertising  here: 

1.  Rising  prosperity 

2.  Easy,  economical  coverage 

The  first  reason  has  been  covered.  The  second 
reason  is  The  Detroit  News.  This  newspaper 
owned  and  published  by  Detroiters  for  Detroit 
homes  gives  you  entrance  to  nearly  three  quarters 
of  the  better  than  average  homes  in  Detroit. 

The  News  has  the  largest  circulation  weekdays 
or  Sundays  in  America’s  fourth  city  where  76%  of 
the  circulation  is  delivered  by  exclusive  carriers  di¬ 
rect  to  the  homes.  You  can  sell  your  product  to 
people  who  have  money  to  buy  by  concentrating 
in  the  newspaper  that  sells  the  goods  for  Detroit 


stores.  The  News  prints  more  advertising  than 
both  other  Detroit  papers  combined.  Ride  in  on 
a  rising  market  with  The  Detroit  News. 


The  Detroit  News 

New  York  Representative  HOME  NEWSPAPER  Chicago  Representative 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc.,  50  E.  42nd  St.  J.  E.  LUTZ,  180  No.  Michigan  Ave. 

MEMBER  MAJOR  MARKET  AND  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 
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BEMENT  JOINS  ERWIN  WASEY 


rir—Pr^SJont  in  Hutchiiis  Advertising  Company,  I™ 

.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  Seen  appointed  to 

handle  the  entire  advertising  account  of 
3R&  Punishes)  Philco  Radio  &  Television  Corporatiot 
lustin  F.  Bement.  Philadelphia,  including  magazine,  newt- 
:ars  president  of  pajier  and  broadcast  advertising  as  wdl 
c.,  Detroit  adver-  dealer-distributor  advertising  and 
tising  agency,  has  promotion.  The  appointment  became 
been  named  vice-  effective  Feb.  1.  The  Hutchins  Agencr 
president  of  Er-  for  the  past  four  years  has  handled  ad- 
win,  Wasey  &  vertising  and  promotion  for  Philco  dis- 
Co.,  it  was  an-  tributors,  and  since  the  first  of  this 
nounced  here  to-  year  has  been  handling  a  nation-wide 
d^y.  cooperative  newspaper  campaign. 

For  1 1  years 
prior  to  his  entry 
into  the  agency 
business  in  1925, 

Mr.  Bement  di¬ 
rected  the  promo-  to  handle  the  Candian  advertising  of 
tional  activities  of  Sprai,  an  insecticide.  " 
the  Lincoln  High- 


ICKES  ANNOUNCES  HANDS-OFF  POLICY 
IN  OIL-ADVERTISING  CONTROVERSY 


Department  and  H.  K.  McCann,  presi-  “The  q 
dent  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  left  the  pany  adv 
air  cleared  this  week  as  to  the  policy  has  nevei 
of  the  Oil  .-Vdininistration  in  regard  to  ministrati 
the  advertising  of  gasoline  and  oil.  It  ministrati 
is  to  be  a  hands-off  policy,  according  to  which  th 
Secretary  Ickes,  who  said  that  the  ques-  jiirisdictk 
tion  of  whether  one  comjiany  advertises  has  never 
and  another  does  not  is  completely  out-  absence  < 
side  the  Oil  Administration’s  jurisdic-  circulatio: 
tion.  Mr.  McCann  had  previously  to  newsp; 
charged,  as  reported  in  Kditor  &  Pub-  advertisiri 
LiSHER  (Jan.  27,  page  \’1II).  that  ef-  Company 
forts  had  been  made  to  get  government  escape  tl 
liacking  for  a  retail  price  differential  purpose  o 
favoring  non-advertising  companies.  papers  of 

Some  advertising  men.  however,  were  Administi 
iKit  convinced  that  a  similar  question  Mr.  \ 
might  not  yet  be  raised  in  some  indus-  said : 
tries.  As  operatkm  under  codes  de-  “I  arn 
velops,  it  is  feared  that  new  questions  Ickes  dis 
of  restricting  the  large  advertisers  may  up  a  pol 
arise  from  time  to  time.  Mr  McCann,  ment  wl 
when  asked  about  this,  told  Editor  &  penalized. 

Publisher  he  thought  that  some  day  it 
will  be  necessarv  to  argue  out  the  whole 
problem  of  whether  advertising  adds  to 
the  retail  cost  of  goods. 

"That’s  the  key  to  the  whole  thing,” 
he  said.  He  himself,  of  course,  believes 
that  advertising  properly  applied  even¬ 
tually  reduces  costs. 

Secretary  Ickes’  statement  charged 
that  Mr.  McCann’s  letter  to  publishers 
was  “erroneous,  purposely  misleading, 
and  ridiculous.”  Referring  to  the  re¬ 
ported  request  for  a  price  differential, 
the  Secretary  said: 

“The  fact  is  that  no  such  request  was 
ever  made  by  the  government. 

“Small  dealers  in  Washin'.don  did 
propose  a  slight  differential  in  their 
favor  because  of  the  better  facilities 
and  other  competitive  advantages  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  larger  onerators.  hut  th'- 
wlvile  matter  was  one  for  agreement  lie- 
tween  the  large  and  small  companies. 

“Because  of  their  own  inahilitv  to 
reach  a  stabilization  program  locally, 
representatives  of  large  companies  and 
of  independent  retailers  asked  the  Pet¬ 
roleum  Administrative  Board  to  use  its 
good  offices  in  helping  them  to  work 
out  a  plan.  In  these  conferences  the 
independent  dealers,  handling  their  own 
brands,  insisted  thev  sliould  have  the 
right  to  sell  gasoline  for  one  cent  a 
gallon  less  than  the  major  companies 
Representatives  of  the  major  comnanies 
agreed  that  a  differential  anpeared  nec¬ 
essary,  but  that  one  cent  was  too  much. 

“The  local  renresentative  in  charge  of 
operations  in  this  area  for  the  Standard  appointed  advertising  agency 

Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  recom-  Blackstone  Products  Company, 

mended  that  a  difference  of  one-half  a 
cent  a  gallon  he  allowed.  .\11  other  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  retailers  agreed,  but 
the  voluntary  agreement  went  by  the 
board  when  Robert  G.  Stewart,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  marketing  fo'" 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  disapproved  it. 

“On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  Mr.  McCann’s  confi¬ 
dential  circular  to  the  newsnaners  of  the 
country  is  erroneous,  purposely  mislead¬ 
ing.  and  ridiculous. 

“There  has  never  been  the  least  inti¬ 
mation  from  me  or  anv  of  my  advisers 
in  the  Oil  Administration  that  I  would 
penalize  advertisers  of  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  appears  to  me  that  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  misrepresent  the  basis 
of  the  differences  lietween  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey. 

“Just  a  few  days  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  McCann’s  confidential  bul¬ 
letin  to  newspaper  publishers,  the  Oil 
.Administration  brought  a  suit  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  enjoin  it  from  violating  the  oil 
cfide  by  giving  away  prizes.  Certainly 
the  local  price  war  situation  in  Wash- 


Sprai,  Inc.,  Appoint* 

The  Etna  Chemical  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Lon. 
don,  has  appointed  the  Adrian  Bauer 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphin, 

.  „  J 

Radio,  newspapers 
and  trade  publications  will  be  used  for 
way  Association,  this  product  in  Canada.  Sprai,  Inc, 

Prior  to  going  to  New  York  City,  the  United  States 

IS  the  first  adver-  manufacturer  of  Sprai,  has  also  a|>- 

c  tising  manager  of  Electric  Auto  Lite  pointed  the  Adrian  Bauer  Advertisii^ 

Company.  Toledo.  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  to  handfc 

'  .  Bement  agency  in  Detroit  is  be-  the  advertising  of  this  product  for  the 

1  .  k'g  liquidated.  United  States.  A  newspaper  campaign 

^  -  -  for  Eastern  cities  is  now  being  pr^ 

$300,000  Brandy  Program  pared, 

set  Distilled  Liquors  Corporation,  265  e  ,  „  u  • 

.rn-  Greenwich  street.  New  York,  plans  to  ■*'  Change* 

siiend  $300,000  in  advertising  this  year  S.  J.  Schwinn,  who  has  been  chair- 
hat  on  behalf  of  Hildick’s  Old  Fashioned  man  of  the  plan  board  of  Ruthrauff  & 

. .  ^..  ...  the  -Apple  Brandy.  Consumer  advertising  Ry^n,  Inc.,  New  York,  has_  become  as- 

District  of  Columbia  is  different  from  will  start  the  latter  part  of  March  in  sociated  with  Cecil,  ^Warwick  &  Cedi, 

that  now  given  by  the  Secretary,  I  newspapers  of  24  eastern  cities  and  in  Inc.,  New  York,  as  vice-president, 

was  advised  that  Dr.  Frey  of  the  Petro-  eight  class  magazines.  ^  to  Calkin*  *  Holden 

leum  (Jo-ordinating  Committee  did  re-  -  _  ...  ...  r- 

quest  that  the  non-advertised  products  New  England  Campaign  to  BBDO  „  a  ?  ^**\7**^^  Milling  C-omp^jr, 

be  permitted  to  sell  at  a  lesser  price  The  1934  All-New  England  adver-  w 

than  the  advertised  grade  of  gasoline,  tising  campaign,  sjxmsored  by  the  New  &  HoWen  IJ^hlir^advtKg^lg^erts™ 
If  Dr.  Frey  was  not  speaking  for  the  Kngland  Council,  will  be  handled  by  the  *^o*aen  as  ineir  aovenising  agents. 

government,  then  I  and  others  interested  Boston  office  of  Batten.  Barton,  Dur-  Ad-Venhircs"  unll  be  found  on 


A.  F.  Bement 


Joshua  B.  Powers,  Ltd.,  of  Lon- 
DOS,  is  a  company  organized 
under  British  law  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  efficient  representation  in 
England  for  publishers  and  to  assist 
foreign  advertisers  and  exporters  to 
find,  develop  and  hold  markets.  .A 
staff  of  twelve,  headed  by  T.  \’. 
Boardman,  is  thoroughly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  conditions  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  and 
should  be  pleased  to  lie  of  service 
to  anyone  desiring  information  re¬ 
garding  marketing  and  meiiia  in 
these  countries. 


*  Just  a  superior  news¬ 
paper  read  by  discrimi¬ 
nating  lowans. 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  Ltd. 

14  C*ck*par  Street  London,  S.  W.  I- 
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Jacheonvilk  3^ournal 


GAINED 


MORE  THAN 


o  o  o 


/ 


CIRCULATION 


IN  THE  PAST  7  MONTHS 


AND 


3,875 


ONE  REASON... 

Why  The  Journal  Led 
the  Morning  Paper  hy 


73 


567.392 


OF  THIS  INCREASE  IS  IN 

JACKSONVILLE 


Lines  of  Local  Adver¬ 
tising  in  1933 


THE  JACKSONVILLE  JOURNAL 


JACKSONVILLE’S  ONLY  EVENING  PAPER  .  .  .  FLORIDA’S  GREATEST  EVENING  PAPER 


Represent etl  by 

E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


I 
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NEWSPAPERS  GEIF 
UNPUBLISHED  )] 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD 

JVritten  By 

CHARLES  DICKENS 

for  His  Children  \ 

( 

1849 

And  Kept  a  Precious  Family 

I 

Secret  for  85  Years  ■ 

.  1 

FIRST  WORLD  -WIDE  PUBLICATION 

MONDAY,  MARCH  5 

United  Feature  Syndicate  obtained  Amer-  quickly.  As  this  goes  to  the  printer,  we  are 
ican  publication  rights  late  this  week;  barely  being  overwhelmed  with  telephone  calls  and 
in  time  to  make  this  announcement.  We  are  wires  for  territory.  Wire  and  telephone 
printing  this  in  order  to  reach  all  newspapers  orders  accepted. 

UNITED  FEATIF 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET  -  -  -  MONTE  MKJ 
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FIRST  RIGHTS  TO 
lICKENS  STORY 

bt 

- H - — - 

THE  FOLUOWING  TELI^bRAM  WAS  RECEIVED  “VIA  COMMERCIAL” 

76JB  PSX114  LONDON  19  615PM  FEB  8 
PRESS  UNIFEATURES  NEWYORK 

08181  BOURJAILY  PHOTOPROCESSORS  DAYLONG  LLOYDSBANK  PRESENCE  LADYDICKENS  FACSIMILING 
SUBGLASS  PRICELESS  DICKENS  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  HANDSCRIPT  PROUNI FEATURES 

127PM— F— 

These  facsimiles  of  the  original  manuscript  will  be  made  available  to  all  subscribers. 


'^HIS  week  cables  sent  the  news  around 
^  the  world  that  The  Lxjndon  Daily  Mail 
had  purchased  first  publication  rights  to  this 
precious  manuscript  for  the  unprecedented 
sum  of  $15  a  word  and  that  United  Feature 
Syndicate  had  obtained  first — ^and  all  serial 
—publication  rights  for  North  and  South 
America. 


T^70RD  that  the  manuscript  would  be 
’  ^  made  available  for  publication  had  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  wild  scramble  among  editors  and 
publishers  the  world  over  who  realized  its 
tremendous  value.  Airplanes,  trans-Atlantic 
telephones  and  cables  were  used  in  the 
negotiations. 

SINCE  announcement  was  madethatUnited 
Feature  Syndicate  held  all  North  and 
South  American  rights,  we  have  met  with  a 
similar  response  from  newspaper  publishers 
on  both  continents  who  see  in  first  publica¬ 
tion  an  opportunity  that  comes  once  in  a 
lifetime. 


SUCH  an  opportunity  has  usually  been 
seized  by  magazine  and  book  publishers 
and  if  newspapers  have  obtained  rights,  they 
have  been  “second  serial”.  This  first  serial 


publication  of  the  Dickens  manuscript  in 
newspapers  becomes  an  event  of  first  mag¬ 
nitude. 


'j^'EWSPAPERS  that  carry  this  first  edition 
-1-  ^  of  the  manuscript  will  have  exeptional 
value,  not  only  for  current  readers  but  for 
posterity.  These  “first  editions”  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  treasured  in  scrap-books  throughout 
the  world. 


T^7HEN  Dickens  wrote  the  story  his  aim 
^  ^  was  to  explain  The  Life  of  Our  Lord 
in  terms  so  simple  that  even  his  youngest 
child  would  understand.  It  remained  the  one 
Dickens  manuscript  that  the  public  never 
saw;  it  was  never  exhibited  or  published.  It 
is  a  manuscript  written  with  the  tenderness, 
charm  and  love  for  humanity  that  mark  it 
indelibly  as  the  work  of  the  author  of  “The 
Christmas  Carol”. 


The  manuscript  is  14,000  words  long.  It 
will  be  served  in  fourteen  instalments 
as  mimeographed  setting  copy.  Illustrations 
from  pictures  of  The  Life  of  Our  Lord  will 
be  supplied  with  each  instalment.  There  will 
be  a  supply  of  advance  stories,  promotion 
mats  and  facsimiles  of  the  priceless  manu¬ 
script. 


RE  SYNDICATE 
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GUILD  BARGAINING 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  that  local  news¬ 
paper  guilds  are  preparing  to  enter  into  "col¬ 
lective  bargain. ng"  with  publishers  and  tliat 
the  national  guild  is  awaiting  the  result  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey  of  working  and  wage  conditions  among 
newsmen  before  it  attempts  to  set  up  what  labor 
union  men  w  ould  call  "a  scale  structure.’’  1  hat 
the  guilds  have  no  definite,  settled  economic  plan, 
either  local  or  general,  seems  to  l>e  the  present  fact. 
W’hat  is  now  happening  is  a  lively  etfort  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  news  writing  forces  and  perfect  a  degree 
of  ‘‘solidarity.’’  Figures  supplied  by  officers  of  the 
guild  indicate  a  i)artial  organization  in  some  50 
cities,  with  many  conspicuous  e.xcejitions.  If  50,000 
are  eligible,  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  more  than 
10  or  12  per  cent  have  taken  membership.  How¬ 
ever,  an  organization  of  7,000  news  writers  in  the 
United  States  would  constitute  the  largest  body  of  its 
kind  in  the  world — an  amazing  development  in 
only  a  few  weeks. 

The  course  the  guild  organization  will  take  in 
the  immediate  future,  in  our  opinion,  is  being  decided 
now.  It  will  include,  without  doubt,  delinite  and 
uniform  plans  looking  to  an  improved  economic 
status  for  the  craft,  with  fixed  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours,  and  reasonable  security  of  job 
tenure,  but  no  one  knows  how  these  objects  will 
l>e  bargained  for.  Many  disparities  are  to  be  re¬ 
conciled,  as  between  small  papers  and  big  ones,  pros¬ 
perous  and  poor,  morning  and  evening,  seven- 
day,  six-day  and  weekly,  and  numerous  other  in¬ 
equalities,  by  no  means  favoring  common  scales. 

Then,  too,  there  are  publishers  who  appear  to  feel 
for  the  cause  of  the  newsmen,  wishing  to  see  them 
at  least  get  a  break  with  the  unionized  mechanical 
departments,  whereas  other  publishers  view  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  guilds  as  a  force  to  be  resisted  to  the  last 
ditch.  Until  recently  this  opposition  was  not  mani¬ 
fest.  Within  a  few  days  we  have  heard  of  several 
publishers  who  regard  the  guild  as  an  enemy.  I'o 
us,  this  is  surprising.  The  common  basis  of  oppo¬ 
sition  seems  to  be  the  familiar  grounds  taken  by 
those  who  resist  unionization.  Some  talk  of  the 
guild  as  possibly  subversive  of  good  journalistic 
principle,  l)ut  the  main  argument  is  that  editorial 
men  are  paid  as  well  as  the  business  can  afford, 
that  regulation  of  hours  of  employment  is  con¬ 
trary  to  long-established  practice  and  is  unworkable, 
and  tliat  the  drive  is  against  the  publisher’s  pocket- 
book  at  a  time  when  he  is  crushed  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  reduced  income  and  in¬ 
creased  costs.  In  some  newspaper  offices  newsmen 
are  so  well  paid  and  so  generously  treated  that 
workers  consider  it  would  be  an  offense  against  the 
employers  to  join  a  guild.  We  hear  also  of  some 
opposition  in  cities  where  certain  guild  officers  are 
not  well  regarded  by  publishers  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance  we  have  learned  of  a  protest  against  a  com¬ 
munity  guild  because  its  offices  are  to  be  located 
in  another  and  rival  city.  .\11  of  the  mixed  and 
various  conditions  a  national  organization  might 
expect  to  encounter  are  present  in  this  situation. 

But  the  surprising  fact  in  guild  opposition  is  the 
short-sighted  view  of  publishers  who  resist  on  union 
lafxjr  grounds.  Editor  &  Publishkr  has  taken  a 
definite  and  clear  stand  on  the  union  question — 
not  because  of  prejudice  against  the  craft  union 
movement,  but  because  we  would  consider  it 
nothing  short  of  tragic  to  see  news  writers  drift 
into  a  form  of  organization  that  is  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  pretenses  of  free  journalism.  The 
craft  union  labor  movement  is  essentially  a  political- 
economic  enterprise  depending  for  success  in  large 
part  upon  propaganda.  How  could  men  maintain 
their  liberty  as  news  writers  and  owe  allegiance 
to  a  union  affiliated  with  other  craft  unions?  How¬ 
ever  lilieral-minded  a  man  may  think  himself,  it 
would  stretch  imagination  to  believe  he  could  cofie 
with  the  forces  of  class  interest  in  time  of  stress 
if  pledged  to  a  union  with  affiliations.  When  loyalty 
flies  out  of  the  window  in  the  newspaper  business, 
the  very  best  element  is  lost. 

But  there  are  powerful  forces  tliat  constantly 
urge  a  union  of  news  writers.  They  look  with 
scorn  on  the  guild  idea,  saying  it  is  doomed  to 
failure  because  it  will  not  be  a  fighting  body.  These 
men  came  near  to  organizing  the  new’smen  under 
NRA  a  few  w’ceks  ago  as  allies  of  A.  F.  of  L. 
The  fight  against  them  is  by  no  means  won.  It 
is  still  possible  that  guilds  may  become  unions. 


RIAL 


And  when  thou  sendest  him  out  free  from 
thee,  thou  shaft  not  let  him  go  away  empty. 
— Deuteronomy,  XV;  13. 


Our  own  view  is  that  the  guild  can  achieve  better 
results  for  members  tlian  trades  unions.  It  can 
establisi)  friendly  relations  with  puhlishers  and  in 
a  spirit  of  give-and-take  work  out  the  separate 
problems  in  the  lield,  to  mutual  advantage.  We 
perceive  standards  of  comix-tencc  vastly  improved. 
W’e  foresee  NR.\  objectives  reached  without  rancor, 
harassment,  loss  of  professional  honor  or  the  prime 
things  which  all  newspaiiermen  hold  dear,  i'here 
is  and  can  be  no  quarrel  between  editorial  men  and 
publishers — each  is  too  dependent  upon  the  other. 


Sonic  day  commercial  publicity,  well  written, 
informative,  real  selling  copy,  will  run  in  great 
volume  in  our  press,  paid  for  as  reading  notices, 
supplanting  stupid,  cheating  free  stuff. 

NOW  GET  AT  THE  FACTS 

.•\GNITUDE  of  the  task  confronting  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  newsprint  manufacturers 
and  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
is  well  indicated  by  the  report  of  the  hearing  last 
week  on  the  supplemental  code  submitted  by  the 
U.  S.  newsprint  mills.  In  the  manufacturers’  argu¬ 
ment,  based  upon  the  claim  that  their  bare  operating 
costs  are  not  met  by  jiresent  or  proposed  prices,  an 
important  element  of  the  U.  S.  industry  did  not  con¬ 
cur.  I  he  publishers’  argument  did  not  rebut  this 
claim,  except  incidentally,  centering  its  opposition  to 
the  mills’  proposal  upon  other  grounds,  princijJhlly 
the  inclusion  of  an  evidently  unsound  transportation 
cost  set-up  in  the  price-fixing  base,  and  upon  the 
charge  that  the  proposed  arrangement  would  benefit 
mainly  Canadian  mills  not  under  NRA  jurisdiction. 
The  publishers  also  charged  that  Canadian  mills  are 
selling  tonnage  abroad  at  prices  well  below  those 
charged  here,  indicating  mill  costs  roughly  half  of 
tlie  proposed  selling  price. 

These  circumstances  point  sharply  to  the  need  for 
determination  of  the  facts.  Are  the  figures  presented 
by  the  United  States  mills  truly  representative  of 
their  operations?  Are  United  States  mills  modern 
or  obsolete?  Is  it  sound  practice  to  quote  different 
prices  to  different  publishers  for  the  same  product, 
according  to  their  geographical  location?  Has  this 
practice  been  productive  of  abuses  against  the  news¬ 
paper  industry?  Are  Canadian  mills  operating  at 
a  mill  cost  of  $20  per  ton  and  selling  excess  ton¬ 
nage  for  $30  or  $32  in  South  America? 

These  questions  and  a  hundred  others  must  be 
answered  definitely  if  the  NR.\  is  to  work  out  the 
salvation  of  the  U.  S.  newsprint  industry  without 
imposing  undue  burdens  upon  the  .American  con¬ 
sumer. 


Feu'  haie  contributed  to  the  American  press 
more  intelligently  and  consistently  over  the 
years  than  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  ivhose  death 
we  deplore. 


RETALIATORY  TAXATION 

ri’TSBURGH’S  City  Council  approved  a  meter 
tax  on  gas,  electric,  steam,  water,  taxi  and 
telephone  companies  using  such  appliances, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Mayor  McNair.  He 
blamed  the  newspapers  and  in  retaliation  proposed  a 
$100  annual  tax  on  every  typesetting  machine  in  the 
city.  It  did  not  matter  to  Mayor  McNair  that  these 
machines,  as  all  other  printing  machinery,  already 
pay  local  taxes. 

V\’e  are  often  amused  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  type 
of  politician,  once  he  gets  power,  in  devising  means 
of  ham-stringing  editors  who  do  not  grovel  before 
the  power  of  City  Hall.  Attacks  usually  are  upon 
the  publisher’s  pocketbook.  Yet  the  McNairs  seem 
never  to  succeed  in  such  intimidation. 


RATES  GOING  UP 

ESTORATION  of  advertising  rates,  at  least 
partially  to  1930  levels,  by  national  magazines 
this  week  is  a  strong  sign  of  returning  vigor 
in  the  publishing  industry.  It  is  a  sign  of  returning 
courage,  too,  for  many  of  the  rate  cuts  made  b) 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  1931  and  1932  were 
not  based  upon  weakness  in  their  own  structure  nor 
in  their  fields,  but  upon  the  general  fear  that  per¬ 
vaded  all  business  then.  It  was  a  fear  of  the  un¬ 
knowable,  and  it  was  closely  associated  with  the 
banking  thesis  that  the  cost  of  everything  must 
be  deflated  until  all  reached  equilibrium — presum¬ 
ably  at  zero — whence  a  fresh  start  might  be  made 
The  idea  was  plausible,  but  entirely  fallacious,  as 
this  publication  many  times  pointed  out  during  th« 
troubled  days.  Newsisapers  reduced  their  rates  re¬ 
luctantly  and  for  the  most  part  as  a  temporary  con¬ 
cession  to  distressed  business.  They  took  their  loss 
in  volume  whether  they  reduced  or  held  rate  sched¬ 
ules  and  many  who  cut  soon  regretted  it. 

Last  year  saw  the  rate-smashing  tendency  stopped 
and  this  year  will  see  it  reversed.  Newspapers  which 
are  gaining  circulation  will  advance  their  rates  cora- 
mensurately.  The  process  will  not  be  the  avalanche 
that  marked  the  rate-cutting  era,  but  it  may  pro¬ 
gress  sufficiently  this  year  to  bring  newspapers  closer 
to  normal  earnings. 


Censorship  was  the  first  thing  the  French 
Government  thought  of  when  liolence  started, 
but  censorship  magnifies  news  and  settles  nothing. 

CHILD  LABOR  AMENDMENT 

HERE  is,  we  believe,  some  misunderstanding 
in  newspaper  circles  as  to  the  exact  termin¬ 
ology  of  the  proposed  federal  child  labor 
amendment.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  1 .  The  Congrea*  akall  have 
power  to  limit,  regulate,  and  prohibit  the 
labor  of  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

"Section  2.  The  power  of  the  several 
States  is  unimpaired  by  this  article,  except 
that  the  operation  of  State  laws  shall  be  sus¬ 
pended  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress." 

.\  difference  exists  between  a  mandatory  consti¬ 
tutional  prohibition  of  labor  by  persons  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  a  mandate  to  Congress  to  legislate 
with  the  18  year  age  as  a  maximum.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  Congress  would  legislate  an  18 
year  rule  for  news  carriers,  simply  because  it  would 
be  so  utterly  ridiculous.  A  Congress  might  legis¬ 
late  such  age  limit  in  the  cases  of  children  employed 
in  extra  hazardous  occupations,  night  work,  or  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  especially  where  such  labtir  inter¬ 
feres  with  adult  employment 


Los  Angeles  song  writer  killed  himself  to  gain 
publicity  for  his  songs,  thus  to  provide  for  his 
family,  a  weird  incident  of  the  depression. 

WALTER  WELLMAN 

OU  look  back  through  the  old  newspaper 
files  of  1910,  and  the  outstanding  news  story 
proves  to  be  that  of  Walter  Wellman’s  attempt¬ 
ed  flight  across  the  Atlantic  by  air.  Mr.  Wellman’s 
death  last  week  revivifies  the  old  headlines. 

In  one  of  the  strangest  crafts  imaginable, 
something  that  might  have  done  credit  to  the 
fantasy  of  Rube  Goldlierg,  Mr.  Wellman  intrepidly 
sailed  forth  from  Atlantic  City  for  an  ambitious 
journey  to  London.  The  craft  was  picked  up  in 
the  .sea  about  375  miles  off  Cape  Hatteras,  but 
even  so,  it  had  broken  the  existing  world’s  record 
for  time  and  distance  sailing  by  a  dirigible.  Mr. 
Wellman  might  well  have  been  called  the  patron 
saint  of  all  the  courageous  airmen  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  including  the  immortal  Lindbergh. 

Previously  Mr.  Wellman’s  polar  flights  in  1906  and 
1909,  although  unsuccessful,  had  merited  much  space 
in  the  press.  But  jounialism’s  interest  in  this  air  pio¬ 
neer  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  before  he  liecamean 
adventurer,  he  was  a  newspaperman.  He  founded 
the  Cincinnati  Evening  Post  when  he  was  21  and 
for  many  years  was  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  the  Chicago  Record" 
Herald.  A  whizzing  imagination  led  him  from 
writing  new’spaper  headlines  to  making  them. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

COL.  FRANK  KNOX,  publisher, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  a  visitor 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Feb.  2. 

James  Hammond,  publisher,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  on  Jan.  31 
was  appointed  representative  o£  the 
Ninth  District,  including  Memphis,  o.n 
the  State  Advisory  Board  of  the  aero¬ 
nautics  branch  of  the  Civil  Works  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

George  F.  Booth,  publisher,  IF or- 
cestcr  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
ilasettc,  and  John  H.  Fahey,  publisher, 
ITorcester  Evening  Post  and  chairman 
of  the  Home  Ow”.iers  Loan  Corp.,  were 
meniers  of  tlie  official  Mrty  which 
greeted  General  Hugh  S.  Jonnson,  NRA 
administrator,  upon  his  arrival  by  plane 
in  Boston  and  escorted  him  to  Wor¬ 
cester,  where  he  spoke  Jan.  25  before 
the  Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Clark  Howell,  Sr.,  editor,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  has  been  elected  cliairman 
of  the  Atlanta  .Milk  Board,  recently 
organized  for  tlie  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  farmers’  prices  for  milk  and  the 
basic  supply  of  milk  in  the  Atlanta 
area 

Chester  H.  Rowell,  editor,  Swt  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  discussed  “Is  It  Re¬ 
covery  or  the  Remaking  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment?’’  before  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
horum,  Feb.  1  in  the  City  Club  The¬ 
ater.  Assemblyman  William  F. 
Knowland,  assistant  publisher,  Oakland 
Tribune,  served  as  cliairman  of  the 
meeting. 

Dr.  Douglas  Freeman,  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Nezos  Leader,  gave  a 
courtesy  broadcast  Feb.  5,  over  WRVA, 
for  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy. 

N.  A.  Frantz,  publisher,  Stroudsburg 
(Pa)  Record,  has  been  appointed  CWA 
administrator  for  Monroe  and  Pike 
counties. 

Robert  J.  Cromie,  publisher,  I'an- 
couver  Sun,  recently  on  his  way  Fast, 
addressed  a  joint  luncheon  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Club  and  the  Knights  of  Round 
Table  Calgarj^  on  his  recent  trip  to 
Russia.  Mr.  Ciromie  also  spoke  at  an 
informal  meeting  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Women’s  Press  Club. 

Judge  Charles  N.  Feidelson,  editor, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald,  visited 
at  the  State  Capitol  in  Montgomery, 
recently. 

George  T.  Cameron,  publisher,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Clarence  Lindner, 
general  manager,  San  Francisco  Exam- 
^  iner,  Robert  P.  Holliday,  publisher.  Sail 
Ifroncirco  Call-Bulletin,  and  W.  N. 
Burkhardt,  editor,  San  Francisco  News, 
were  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  arrangements  for 
the  President’s  Birthday  Ball  held  Jan¬ 
uary  30  in  San  P'rancisco's  Civic  Audi¬ 
torium. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher,  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune,  and  Richard  A. 
Carrington,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Post-Enquirer,  were  members  of 
the  committee  of  civic  officials  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens  in  charge  of  the 
President’s  Birthday  Ball  held  Jan.  30 
in  Oakland’s  Municipal  Auditorium. 

Joseph  F.  Biddle,  publisher,  Hunting¬ 
don  (Pa.)  Daily  Neius,  is  a  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the  Fifteenth  District 
of  Pennsylvania  at  the  forthcoming  pri¬ 
mary. 

C.  E.  Adams,  publisher,  Montrose 
(Col.)  Daily  Press,  a  strong  advcKte 
of  free  coinage  of  silver,  demonstrated 
his  loyalty  to  the  white  metal  recently 
hy  meeting  his  payroll  of  $740  with 
silver  dollars.  The  coins  weiglied  ap¬ 
proximately  40  pounds. 

Dwight  Young,  editorial  director, 
Dayton  (O.)  Herald- Journal,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Locke,  editor,  Dayton  (O.)  Nnvs 
nave  been  named  by  Richard  Mont¬ 
gomery  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  to  an  advisory  com- 
nuttee  which  will  assist  the  department 
of  interior  in  conducting  a  survey  of 
historic  American  buildings. 

John  Sikes,  editor,  Edenton  (N.  C.) 
"^'s,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  O’Berry,  state  CWA  adminis¬ 
trator,  to  handle  news  releases. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

LC.  D.AVID,  advertising  manager, 
•  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  David,  spent  last  week 
in  California  and  the  week  before  in 
Colorado  on  a  two-weeks’  vacation. 

Joseph  H.  Jordan,  business  manager, 
Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune,  has 
been  elected  potentate  of  Aad  temple, 
•Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  for  the 
coming  year. 

Bruno  A.  Forsterer,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  and  past 
jKJtentate  of  Aames  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  is  serving  this  year  as 
commander  of  the  temple’s  Legion  of 
Honor,  composed  of  local  Shriners  who 
had  World  War  service. 

.Mrs.  Frances  O.  Brown,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Leader  Papers, 
Staunton,  Va.,  recently  addressed  the 
class  in  journalism  at  Mary  Baldwin 
College,  Staunton,  on  journalism  as  a 
career  for  women. 

Roy  C.  Kates,  general  manager, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 

Chronicle  and  the  Times-Union,  and 
I  afayette  R.  Blanchard,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  attended 
the  35th  annual  dinner  of  the  Society 
of  the  Genesee  at  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York  City,  Feb.  5,  at  which 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  president.  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corporation, 
was  guest  of  honor.  Goodloe  Barry, 
Times-Union  staff  writer,  covered  the 
event  for  his  paper. 

W.  PL  Newton,  formerly  of  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Chrisli  (Tex.)  Caller-Times,  has 
joined  the  San  Antonio  Express-N ezvs 
classified  staff.  F.  G.  Sykes  also  has 
returned  to  the  staff. 

J.  Harry  Apeler,  of  the  book  adver¬ 
tising  department,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  left  for  California  Feb.  7  on 
a  six-week  “Books”  section  promotion 
and  national  advertising  campaign.  He 
will  stop  at  major  cities  enroute  to  the 
Coast,  where  he  will  remain  for  about 
three  weeks  before  returning  through 
the  Southwest. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsay,  general  manager, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 
launched  the  membership  drive  of  Wel¬ 
come  to  Asheville,  Inc.,  an  organization 
designed  to  attract  tourists  to  western 
North  Carolina,  with  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  at  a  get-together  meeting,  P'eb.  3. 

Miss  Nellie  Criger,  graduate  of  the 
L’ni'versity  of  Missouri,  has  joined  the 
circulation  department  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item-Tribune. 

Edward  Spencer  has  joined  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  and 
Evening  Nezvs  display  advertising  staff. 

Anne  Venezia,  Teressa  Ehle  and 
.^gnes  Keeshan,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press  and  Evening  Vck’j  busi¬ 
ness  office  employes,  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  New  York  City. 

Richard  Williamson.  Alvin  Sarra 
and  Molly  Thomas,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

Elmer  lee  summers,  Houston 

(Tex.)  Chronicle  reporter,  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  tradition  of  the  late  Louis 
T.  Stone,  whose 
nature  stories 
from  Winsted, 
Conn.,  amazed 
and  delighted 
newspaper  read¬ 
ers. 

Some  time  ago 
Mr.  Summers  was 
assigned  to  make 
daily  trips  through 
the  county,  and 
bring  back  infor¬ 
mation  of  crop 
conditions,  the 
Elmer  L.  Summers  weather  and 
related  material. 
He  did  his  job,  but  in  addition  he 
brought  back  stories  that  made  his  city 
editor  take  notice.  His  crop  stories  were 
routine  and  went  inside  the  paper;  his 
animal  stories  have  hit  Page  One  so 
often  that  he  is  known  throughout 
south  Texas  as  a  naturalist  with  an 
eye  for  the  incredible.  Among  the  nat¬ 
ure  phenomena  discovered  by  this 
writer  are : 

The  game  bantam  rooster  which  killed 
a  huge  hawk  in  defense  of  one  of  its 
barnyard  companions. 

The  20  ducks  trained  to  draw  a 
farmer’s  boat  through  marshlands,  and 
to  serve  as  decoys  for  wild  ducks.  (The 
city  editor  asked  for  art  for  this  story, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Summers,  the 
ducks  suddenly  died  before  they  could 
be  photographed.) 

The  two  clams  that  killed  a  giant 
alligator  by  fastening  themselves  to  the 
saurian’s  jaws,  preventing  him  from 
opening  his  mouth  and  starving  him  to 
death. 

Mr.  Summers  is  34  and  was  born  in 
Clevejand,  Tex.  His  first  newspaper 
experience  was  gained  while  he  was 
in  high  school  by  working  on  the 
Nacogdoches  Daily  Sentinel.  This 
helped  him  earn  his  expenses  through 
school.  After  graduation,  he  attended 
Rice  Institute  at  Houston,  receiving  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1925.  He  has 
been  working  on  the  Houston  Chronicle 
as  county  editor  and  on  other  beats  for 
the  past  13  years  with  the  exception  of 
18  months  from  1925  to  ’27  spent  in 
touring  the  west  coast  and  working  on 
newspapers  in  El  Paso,  Phoenix  and 
other  cities. 

Knickerbocker  Press  and  Ei'cning  Nezvs 
classified  clerks,  were  winners  in  a  re¬ 
cent  ad  insertion  contest  held  by  the 
staff. 

Alexandre  Jouffray,  auditor  of  San 
Antonio  La  Prensa  and  Los  Angeles 
La  Opinion,  Spanish  language  dailies, 
has  been  named  French  consular  agent 
at  San  Antonio. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


WATCH  THESE  THREE  STRIPS: 

Doc  Wright,  a  new  story  strip,  full  of  heart 
interest,  by  Rube  Goldberg. 


Oily  of  the  Movies,  new  Hollywood  smart  girl 
strip,  by  Julian  Ollendorff. 

Pieces  of  Eight,  new  pirate  and  treasure  adven¬ 
ture  strip,  by  Charles  B.  Driscoll. 
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HE  Le.xington  Leader,  in  an 
editorial  on  “The  Washington- 
Merry-tlo-Round”,  by  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  and  Robert  S.  Allen,  says: — 

“Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen 
are  among  the  ablest  reporters  in  the 
United  Stales.  They  seize  upon  the 
salient  elements  in  every  development 
and  clearly  show  the  forces  which  are 
at  work.  There  is  no  preaching  .  .  . 
only  CLEAR  INSIGHT,  HONEST 
REPORTING  AND  IMPARTIAL 
RECORDING.  The  column  which 
these  men  conduct  contains  food  for 
thought  day  after  day.  Nothing  is 
so  ivelt  concealed  that  they  do  not 
note  it.  They  are,  in  a  s^nse,  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people.*’ 


J.  HK  remarkable  job  that  Drew 
Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen  are 
doing  in  their  “Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round”  column  comes  in  daily 
for  Increasing  appreciation.  The 
number  of  newspapers  taking  the 
column  this  week  has  risen  to  231. 
The  list  includes  papers  as  con¬ 
servative  as  The  Roston  Transcript 
and  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
as  liberal  as  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  The  Pittsburgh  Press. 
Regardless  of  party,  newspapers 
everywhere  find  the  keen  impartial 
reporting  eyes  and  brains  of  Drew 
Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen  a 
valuable  news  asset. 

The  territory  for  their  “Washing¬ 
ton  Merry-Go-Round”  column, 
daily  and  Sunday,  is  closing  up 
rapidly.  If  your  territory  is  open, 
now  is  the  time  to  wire  for  terms 
and  samples  to 
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General  Manager 
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Bill  Brennan,  traveling  representative 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  circu¬ 
lation  department  in  Connecticut,  was 
guest  at  a  bachelor  dinner  given  by 
Connecticut  wholesale  newspaper  dis¬ 
tributors  at  the  Bond  Hotel,  llartford, 
Feb.  7.  Kenelm  Winslow,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  and 
other  executives  of  his  department  will 
attend.  Later  Brennan  will  marry  Miss 
Alice  White,  of  New  London,  Conn. 

John  B.  Gordon,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citizen, 
was  recently  named  a  director  of  the 
Cushing  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JS.  WOODWARD,  managing  edi- 
•  tor.  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star- 
Phoenix,  conducted  the  first  of  a  new 
series  of  Canadian  Radio  Commission 
programs  heard  Saturday  nights. 
"News  of  the  Week,”  Jan.  26.  Though 
it  was  his  first  broadcast  many  compli¬ 
mentary  comments  were  printed  by 
radio  liters  across  the  country.  R. 
C  Knowles,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  spe¬ 
cial  writer,  was  the  speaker  Feb.  3. 

Clement  B.  Hallam,  managing  editor, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening  JourMl- 
Ezvry  Evening,  addressed  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Exchange  Club  recently  on  his 
experiences  in  gathering  and  handling 
news  that  did  not  get  into  the  papers. 

Herman  E.  Rudolph,  reporter,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  (N.  J.)  Jeresy  Jourtutl,  and 
Mrs.  Etudolph,  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Jane  Ellen,  born  Feb.  4  at 
the  Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Center. 

Philip  Kinsley,  Chieago  Tribune  staff 
writer,  has  been  in  Mexico  City,  sur¬ 
veying  American- Mexican  trade  rela¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  his  paper’s  cam¬ 
paign  to  increase  .\merican  export  trade 
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with  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Kinsley 
was  recently  in  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Williard  C.  Chase,  news  editor,  Lynn 
( Mass. )  Item,  observed  his  76th  birth¬ 
day,  Feb.  5.  Mr.  Chase  has  been  with 
the  Lvnn  Item  since  its  establishment 
in  1877. 

Frederick  L.  Ferris,  of  the  Trenton 
(X.  J.)  Times  editorial  staff,  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  South  Jersey 
.\ssociated  Newspapers  in  Lamberton. 
N.  J.,  Feb.  2,  discussed  “Enemies  of  a 
I'ree  Press.” 

Winfield  Faron  of  New  York  city, 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism,  has  joined 
the  Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Bureau  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  succeeding  William  Beal, 
who  is  working  in  the  State  House, 
Boston,  for  the  Copeland  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

J.  Ray  Hunt,  former  sports  editor, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  Daily  Times  sports 
staff. 

Max  Kohnop,  assistant  city  editor. 
Dayton  (O.)  Nezos  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Oakwood  municipal 
library  board  and  is  directing  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  approximately  7, (WO  volumes, 
collected  recently  in  a  community  cam¬ 
paign. 

Miss  Ruth  McKenney,  feature  writer, 
.\kron  Beacon  Journal  staff,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Kenney  has  been  ill  for  the  last  month. 

Miss  Lucia  Browm,  society  editor  and 
feature  writer,  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Doily 
//i-ra/d  has  resigned  to  join  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Electric  Power  Company  at  Har- 
riman. 

Dr.  George  W.  Douglas,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Philadelphia  Ez'ening 
Ledger,  last  week  delivered  the  eulog) 
at  memorial  services  for  Joseph  Kwa- 
pil,  late  librarian,  Public  Ledger,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  National  Li- 
b-aries  .4ssociation  and  more  than  100 
attended. 

Tom  Hanes,  sports  editor,  Norfolk 
(\'a.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  and  W.  N. 
Cox,  sports  editor,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  attended  the  New  York  Baseball 
Writers’  annual  dinner  recently. 

Henry  L.  Sholly  has  joined  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Star  staff,  as  motion 
picture  editor. 

George  A.  Lindsey,  news  editor, 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation  spent  in  New 
York  City  and  Newark. 

Jack  Densham,  marine  editor,  .San 
I  rancisco  Chronicle,  and  Lewis  A.  Lap- 
bar^  marine  editor,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer.  were  speakers  before  the  Stock- 
ton  (Cal.)  Lions  Club  Jan.  30  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  first  anniversary  of  opening 
Stockton’s  deep-sea  port  facilities. 

James  K.  Guthrie,  son  of  James  A. 
(iuthrie,  managing  editor.  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  (Cal.)  Sun  and  Telegram,  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  of  three  performances 
of  Donizetti’s  comic  opera,  “Don  Pas- 
<tuale,”  in  the  Riverside  junior  Col¬ 
lege  Auditorium,  Feb.  6. 

Charles  Young  and  Banjamin  Dan- 
forth.  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Press  and  Evening  Nezi'S  sport  depart¬ 
ment  editors,  have  returned  from  their 
vacations. 

H.  P.  W'illiams,  Jr.,  former  Xe  v 
York  and  Chicago  newspaperman,  re¬ 
cently  with  the  J.os  Angeles  Examiner. 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ez’ening  Public  Ledger. 

E.  George  Smith,  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  news  staff  is  in  Ottawa  cover¬ 
ing  the  present  session  of  the  Dominion 
Parlia^nt,  in  association  with  William 
Marchington,  resident  correspondent  in 
Ottawa  for  the  Globe. 

Julius  Heller,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Ez’c- 
ning  News  bureau  chief  at  Troy,  is  on 
a  sick  leave. 

Thomas  H.  Daniel,  former  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald  and  other  newspapers, 
has  been  appointed  by  fiovernor  Black¬ 
wood  as  chief  State  bank  examiner 
of  South  CaroTna. 

P.  D.  Fahnestock,  financial  editor, 


Buffalo  Times,  addressed  the  eighth  dis¬ 
trict  conference  of  the  International  As- 
sociatioB  of  Operative  Millers’  meeting 
in  Buffalo,  Feb.  3,  on  “The  Political  As¬ 
pect  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,” 

Gertrude  Miller,  who  writes  the  Mary 
Lansing  column  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
liz'etiing  Nezes,  is  conducting  a  forum 
for  women  on  the  proper  employment 
of  leisure  time  provided  by  NRA. 

William  J.  O’Donnell,  for  several 
\ears  one  of  the  court  reporters  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  di.strict  attorney  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  County. 

Marquis  W.  Childs  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  staff  is  author  of  a 
sketch,  “Clever  Girl,’  in  the  February 
Harper’s  Magazine. 

J.  L.  Griswold,  copy  desk,  .\’czv  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item,  has  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  &  Examiner  copy  desk. 

VV'illiam  F.  Holland,  city  editor,  If’or- 
ccster  (Mass.)  Ez’ening  Gazette,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Worcester 
County  .Mumni  association  of  Holy 
Cross  College. 

William  J.  O’Donnell,  criminal  courts 
reporter,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
phoned  his  last  story  to  the  paper  last 
week  and  took  up  his  new  position  of 
assistant  county  prosecutor. 

Jerome  L.  Smith,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  State  Capitol  is  ill  at 
home. 

Everett  R.  Holies,  staff  writer.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  is  writing  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Indiana  State  prison 
at  Michigan  City. 

Ralph  Williams,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press  Sunday  editor,  is 
promoting  a  photo  contest  for  ama¬ 
teurs.  The  winners  are  to  be  published 
in  the  rotogravure  section. 

Fred  Coburn  has  been  given  the  slot 
job  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item,  replacing  J.  L.  Gris¬ 
wold,  who  has  joined  the  Chieago  (Ill.) 
Herald  and  Examiner. 

Oliver  McKee,  Jr.,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  Boston  Ez’ez'ning  Tran¬ 
script,  is  author  of  an  interview, 
"Watchdogs  for  the  Consumer,”  in  the 
January  Rotarian  Magazine. 

.Arthur  Evans,  Chicago  Tribune  staff 
writer,  is  writing  a  series  describing 
recent  developments  in  eastern  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  His  first  article  dealt 
with  the  Harvard  house  plan. 

Chas.  K.  Brown,  of  the  staff,  Eze- 
ning  I^eadcr,  Staunton,  Va.,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Birthday  ball  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Verne  E.  Caughell  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Ymw,  was  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Diego  Press  Club, 
was  honored  by  the  members  at  a 
largely  attended  dance,  Jan.  27. 

Richard  T.  Curtiss,  news  editor. 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat e  and 
Chronicle,  and  Mrs.  Curtis,  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  born  Feb.  3. 

John  J.  Toohey,  Jr.,  former  political 
writer,  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Ob¬ 
server,  and  secretary  to  Gov.  A.  Harry 
Moore,  New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed 
state  labor  commissioner.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

John  Marshall  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Border  Cities  Star,  has  returned  to 
Toronto  to  cover  the  Ontario  Legis¬ 
lature  session. 

E.  Clarke  King,  formerly  of  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Nezvs  editorial  .staff  has 
purchased  part  interest  in  the  Tzvin 
Valley  News,  which  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  at  West  Alexandria,  O. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Higgins,  formerly 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Home  Nezvs,  is 
now  society  editor  of  the  Bayonne  (N. 
J.)  Times,  succeeding  Miss  Renee  Berg, 
resigned. 

E.  H.  Mitchell,  formerly  night  city 
editor,  Denz’cr  Post,  has  been  named 
state  editor. 

V.  K.  Richards,  Toledo  Blade  drama 
editor,  recently  started  writing  a  new 
column  of  comment  on  stage  and  screen 
news. 

Merwin  C.  Morrison  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Ez'cning  Nezvs  staff,  recently 


gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  "Making; 
Modern  Newspaper”  before  the  Kst^I 
Sigma  fraternity  alumni  association 
Buffalo  jn  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Ch4 
Motion  pictures  taken  in  the  News  plan 
were  shown. 

Ednard  Waldo,  marine  reporter, 
Orleans  (La.)  Hem,  is  writing  a  daih 
cojumn,  “Fore  and  .Aft,”  concemiB 
shipping  news  in  New  Orleans. 

John  Mooney,  .Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  I^rcss  and  Ez’cning  .Vc, 
reporter,  is  writing  a  series  of  storie 
on  the  comparison  of  the  old  and  nn 
in  education,  politics  and  recreation. 

Robert  Arnold,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  E». 
ning  Nezvs  state  legislative  reporter,  js 
ill  at  his  home. 

Lillian  Winans,  for  four  years  sub«. 
ban  editor  of  the  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bg. 
letin,  has  resigned,  and  has  been  s« 
ceeded  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Hodges. 

Martin  Mayer,  sports  writer  for  tht 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  has  resigned 
to  go  into  the  mercantile  business. 

C.  A.  Bondurate,  former  city  editof 
Ez’ansz’ille  (Ind.)  Caurier,  has  re 
joined  the  Nezv  Orleans  (La.)  //n, 
copy  desk. 

James  R.  Doran,  business  reporte 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times,  las 
resigned  to  join  the  Youngstown  (Q) 
T  clegram. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATIOtT  NOTES 

Henry  lessen EE,  of  the  Char 

lotte,  N.  C.,  bureau  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  sent  to  Columba 
S.  C.,  for  temprjrary  duty  covering  tht 
South  Carolina  legislature. 

Robert  Myers,  former  city  hall  rr 
porter.  New  Orleans  (La.)  Timti 
Picayune,  has  joined  the  New  Orleat 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Webb  Artz,  editor  of  the  United 
Press  mail  service,  is  on  vacation  i 
Miami,  Fla.,  following  a  recent  illnea, 
Edward  W’alsh,  formerly  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Fall  River  (Mass.)  ticrald  Nm 
and  more  recently  with  the  New  Bei- 
ford  (Mass.)  Times,  is  covering  Fil 
River  for  the  United  Press. 

William  Bennett,  of  Tallahassee,  Fli, 
has  arrived  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a 
head  of  the  United  Press  bureau  at  tht 
State  Capitolj,  succeeding  Ben  Cothran 
who  was  transferred  to  the  U.  P.  bu¬ 
reau  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

James  1.  Angle,  Albany  Associated 
Press  bureau  night  manager,  is  writing 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  history  oi 
natural  gas  production  and  prospecting 
in  central  and  western  New  York  state 
Eugene  Lyons,  head  of  the  Moscow’ 
bureau  of  the  United  Press,  left  this 
week  for  a  trip  to  Berlin  and  Paris. 

C.  E.  Honce  and  J.  M.  Kendricks, 
executive  news  editors  of  the  Associated 
Press,  New  York,  attended  a  meeting 
of  A.  P.  editors  of  Ohio  in  Columbus, 
Feb.  8. 

W.  F.  Caldwell,  news  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  at  Atlanta, 
will  attend  a  meeting  of  Alabama  A. 
P.  editors  in  Birmingham,  Feb.  12. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

1LOYD  W.  JONES,  reporter,  Omak 
J  (Neb.)  Bee-News,  to  Miss  Dorothy 
L.  Travis,  of  Omaha,  Jan.  26,  at  Coiffl- 
cil  Bluffs,  la. 

James  P.  Ethridge,  Jr.,  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  staff,  to  Miss  Clara 
Keefer  at  Aiken,  S.  C.,  recently. 

Charles  W.  King,  journalism  instruc; 
tor.  University  of  Missouri  School  ot 
Journalism  and  formerly  with  the  Tylo 
(Tex.)  Telegraph  staff,  to  Miss  Betty 
Logan,  Nevada,  Mo.,  Jan.  27. 

Gregory  J.  Rosa,  night  librarian,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  to  Miss  Laura  J.  Cook  o' 
Mattapan,  Mass.,  at  St.  Barnabas 
Church,  Howard  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  m 
secret  wedding  in  June. 

Bernard  Mainwaring,  editor,  Baker 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald  to  Miss  Jct- 
nie  Lewis  of  Pasadena,  recently  at  Co- 
vena,  Cal. 

Roscoe  Belcher,  editor,  of  the  Guy- 
man  (Okla.)  Texas  County  News,  to 
Geraldine  Suits,  Guthrie,  Okla.,  r*' 
ccntly. 
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From  the  Newsprint  Manufacturers 

To  the  Newspaper  Publishers 


ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPRINT  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Last  week  we  presented  to  you  a  general  picture  of  the  newsprint  situation. 

This  week  we  have  mailed  to  you  the  complete  statement  made  by  Mr.  Rickard,  the  Chairman  of  the  Newsprint 
Code  Authority,  at  the  hearing  in  Washington,  February  1.  We  also  wish  to  give  you  here  a  brief  abstract  of 
portions  of  that  statement — space  forbids  quoting  it  completely  which  we  would  otherwise  gladly  do. 

The  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Newsprint  Industry  was  approved  by  the  President  on  November  17,  1933. 
The  report  of  the  Administrator  to  the  President  in  submitting  this  Code  recognizes  that  “the  United  States 
and  Canadian  branches  of  the  industry  are  practically  one  from  a  competitive  standpoint.”  Article  IX  of 
the  Code  provides: 

“The  Code  Authority  may  confer  with  the  members  of  the  industry  and  the  consumers 
of  its  product  in  respect  of  the  stabilization  of  the  industry  and  the  elimination  of 
unfair  practices  and  destructive  competitive  prices,  and  may  formulate  and  submit 
to  the  Administrator  its  recommendations  to  that  end.” 

It  is  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code  and  this  specific  authorization  that  the  Recommendations 
were  made  which  were  given  a  public  hearing  in  Washington  February  1.  Some  of  the  outstanding  facts 
presented  at  the  hearing  were: 

The  effect  of  the  Newsprint  Code  and  the  National  Recovery  program  generally  is  to  materially  increase  the 
cost  of  production  of  newsprint  paper  in  the  United  States  upon  the  basis  of  present  labor  rates  and  replace¬ 
ment,  cost  of  materials  and  supplies.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  recovery  program,  the  basic  purpose 
of  which  is  increased  employment  and  the  remuneration  therefor.  The  investment  in  the  United  States  news¬ 
print  industry  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000,000  and  the  amount  of  United  States  capital  invested  in  the 
Canadian  newsprint  industry  is  officially  reported  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $400,000,000.  The  evidence  presented 
at  the  hearing  shows  conclusively  that  the  price  of  newsprint  paper  today  permits  no  return  to  the  industry 
upon  capital  investment;  in  fact,  there  is  a  direct  loss  even  before  paying  interest  upon  borrowed  money. 

The  cost  of  producing  and  delivering  paper  during  the  first  half  of  1933  to  United  States  publishers  from  United 
States  mills  making  97%  of  the  United  States  production  was  practically  identical  with  that  from  Canadian 
mills  making  45%  of  the  Canadian  production.  The  Canadian  mills  whose  costs  were  available — and  used — 
for  this  comparison  include  some  of  the  best  mills  in  the  entire  industry  and  as  a  whole  are  considered  above 
the  Canadian  average  in  efficiency.  Practically  the  entire  output  on  both  sides  of  the  line  is  coming  from  the 
cheapest  operating  and  most  efficient  mills  in  the  industry  because  such  mills  are  the  only  ones  which  can 
operate  at  all  under  prevailing  conditions. 

Mills  having  58  percent  of  the  total  Canadian  capacity  and  39  percent  of  the  total  North  American  capacity 
are  in  bankruptcy  or  receivership  or  are  passing  or  have  recently  passed  through  some  form  of  reorganization. 
It  should  be  noted  that  all  these  companies  crashed  at  a  time  when  both  the  price  of  newsprint  and  the  volume 
of  production  were  substantially  higher  than  today  and  that  this  list  includes  five  out  of  eight  of  the  largest 
newsprint  manufacturers  in  North  America.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  maintenance  of  inefficient  mills  or 
return  upon  watered  capital  when  paper  is  selling  at  a  price  that  yields  no  capital  return  whatever.  The  steps 
toward  the  stabilization  of  the  newsprint  industry  proposed  by  the  Code  Authority  are  not  price  fixing — they 
are  only  salvage — and  are  only  putting  a  bottom  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  bottomless  pit  into  which  the  industry 
was  disappearing.  It  is  not  even  salvage,  for  no  permanent  salvage  can  take  place  unless  prices  shall  be  ulti¬ 
mately  adjusted  to  a  fair  level — but  that  is  for  the  future.  We  recognize  that  any  such  adjustment  must  take 
into  consideration  not  only  our  own  needs,  but  the  needs  of  the  publishers  who  are  our  customers.  We  are 
willing  to  be  patient  and  to  ask  for  such  relief  only  when  it  is  justified  by  the  conditions  affecting  both  the 
newsprint  industry  and  the  publishing  industry. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  ask  you  to  read  the  Recommendations  made  by  the  Code  Authority  and  the  evidence 
presented  in  support  thereof.  We  do  not  claim  that  these  Recommendations  are  perfect.  Doubtless  details 
can  and  should  be  improved,  but  they  do  set  up  a  framework  within  which  patient,  honest  effort  can  work 
out  the  problems  of  stabilization  of  a  great  industry  in  a  way  that  will  supply  its  product  to  its  customers  in 
the  quantity  desired  and  at  prices  fair  to  them,  with  also  a  fair  wage  to  the  labor  and  capital  required  in  the 
undertaking. 

No  industry  can  long  survive  which  operates  on  any  other  basis.  Neither  are  we  so  foolish  nor  so  short-sighted 
as  to  think  that  we  can  long  prosper  if  our  customers  do  not.  We  ask  them  to  think  likewise  in  regard  to  us. 


Association  of  Newsprint  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States 

122  £.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  Edgar  Rickard,  Chairman 
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A 

ABBOTT.  HOBBIN  «  CO. 

Meniiim  Srm  York  Slock  BkImiic* 

Aitrmtw — J  WaLTSR  TNOMItON  CO. 

ALL-YEAB  CLUB  OF  SO.  CALIF.,  LTD. 

A  Southcni  Calirorala  VRcation  (RaoWH) 
tioiorv— lx>R»  A  TaOMAS 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
AlHwImini  conUtam  for  frcifMlnc 
Aeemcw — Oardimir  Ad?.  Co. 

AMERICAN  ASPHALT  PAINT  CO. 

ValAurR  WaierprooflnR  iHOtIucu  iMiokIrtI 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 
iMhcUl  RfmU  of  tht  Passleo  PUjr 
A9fmrt—Tum  Caplw  Co. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  4  TIN  PUTE  CO. 

Moilprn  OMR*  of  SttlnlrM  Stool 
4#nMp— Surra.  ScaRBiNU  A  Saira.  Ian. 
AMERICAN-SOUTH  AFRICAN  LINE 
Ulrcct  pawocifcr  tcnrlce  to  So.  Africa 
Aorocr— Prank  prbrrrrt  Co. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  4  TELE6RAPH  CO. 

TItc  Irld^MMie  M  a  •alctMao 
ioowoR  N.  w.  ATBR  A  Son.  Iro. 

AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO. 

Luflky  Strike  elfarcttM 
AgowcR  LORN  A  TaoaAO 
ASSOCIATED  GAS  4  ELECTRIC  CO. 

ComiiiunUlcf  tmrd  bjr  Astoclatcil  Sntofi 
AfONCP  Pawibi.  STARca  A  Stapp 

AXTON-FISHER  tobacco  CO..  INC. 
situti— mcfUhol-cooWd  ciBiroCtoo 
4 prof p  Kbntow  a  Eckbarpt.  Ino. 

B 

BAD  NAUHEIM 
Rrcoit  for  your  health  and  heart 
4peNrp — SatTH.  Sti  roio  A  Mooub.  Inc. 

JAMES  W.  BELL  4  CO. 

Orntlenwn'a  lallan — formal  day  attire 
4pmrp— Kbbch  a  Bbck 
BUICK  MOTOR  CO. 

PniQU  about  the  nco  Buldi 
Aemep— Cami'BBLL-Ewalo  Co. 

c 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 

To  Honolulu  and  the  Orient  (Beoklet) 
ApF'nep^KBMTON  A  Bckhardt.  Ino. 
CHESAPEAKE  4  OHIO  RAILWAY 

Tlie  Oeorie  WathlngtOB 
4eewrp — Campbbi.L-GwaLD  Co. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  CO. 

.\n  appeal  to  the  connoUteur 
4orMep — CAMrrBi.t-F.WAi.D  CO. 

CHRYSLER  SALES  CORP. 

Airflou  Chotler  In  four  models 
.Ir/cnee—LCB  ANDBR80N  ADV.  Co. 

CLARK  GRAVE  VAULT  CO. 

one-pjece  metal  (rare  rault 
4«riicp>>HBNRi.  Burrt  a  McDonalo.  Inc. 
COLOWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

HitUiits  and  itiowinc  in  one  operatloB 
I  erarp— -MOORB  APV.  CO. 

COMMERCIAL  NATL.  BANK  4  TRUST  CO 

laMiw  for  itusIneM  needs 
4pp^r-*L>ORD  A  TaoMaa 
CONTINENTAL  CAN  CO. 

«»il  in  sealed  cam 

liaTTKM.  Barton.  IM-rstixr  A  (KiMiBk 
CONTINENTAL  DISTILLING  CORP. 

nUie  Belle  Gio 

Apcncp—al  I'AI't  Lbpton  Co. 

CRANE  4  CO."^ 

A  watdiiaaker  mn  Crane'a  papen 
4peNer^Ai.KiNa  A  Bolpbn 
CUNARO  LINE 

Liner  and  clipi>er  ship  oomparisom 
4peNrp— L.  n  IVbrthbimbb  Co..  Ino. 

CURTISS  AEROCAR  CO..  INC. 

A  ‘drawlnf  room  on  wheels''  (CaUlofl 
Apeaep — LooMia  A  Raul.  Inc. 

D 

DANUBE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Boyal  Tokay  Wlnee  ef  Bunfary  (Breehure) 
4p«wep  PuLLBB  A  SaiTH  A  Boaa.  iNa 
J.  C.  DEAGAN.  INC. 

Tower  ditmos  for  memorUls 
Apmep — RooBBa-OANO  Apt.  Aobnct 
DEL  MONTE  MOTa 
HUtoric  eketdi  of  CallfomlA.  4Ui  of  aorlaa 
Apenep— Lobp  A  TnOMat 
OE  SOTO  MOTOR  CORP. 

Peaturea  af  the  new  AtrBow  De  Soto 
Apenep — J  STIBLIno  Obtcbbll.  Ino. 

ELSIE  DE  WOl/E 
Indirect  Uchtinc  la  the  borne 
4pdiep— Makon.  Inc. 

DICTAPHONE  SALES  CONP. 

Autonutk  Monitor  on  new  Model  IS 
Apeoep— McCamN'Ebicbbon.  Inc. 

DOMINICK  4  DOMINICK 
Momiiers  New  York  Stock  Michaato 
ipeaep — J.  Waltbb  Tnompbon  Co. 

N.  N.  DONNULEY  4  SONS  CO. 

Lakeside  Frees,  complete  prlntiac  serrtae 
4PeiWV - r'RBDBRICK  A  MfTCBBLI..  iNC. 

OYEN.  HUDSON  4  CO. 

Moiaben  New  York  Stock  Bichanfe 
4pene»  Albbbt  Fbanb-Oobnthbr  Law.  Inc. 


E 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Cine-Kodak  "K"  for  home  raorim 
4p«'Ncp— J.  Waltbb  Thompbon  Co 
THE  EGRY  REGISTER  CO. 

flpry  8i»eed  Peed  for  builn( 

Agemep  Thb  Pbottbr  A  COLi.iBB  Co. 

F 

FARMER’S  DEPOSIT  NATIONAL  BANK 
IdentlHed  with  Life  Insurance  Industry 
4#eoer— Kbtchi  M.  MArLsoo  A  Obu?b.  Ikc. 
FIRESTONE  TIRE  4  RUBBER  CO. 

Proceai  af  Oure-Dlpplns  Pirestone  Tim 
Aornep — Swbbnbt  A  Jambb  Co. 

FISHER  BODY  CORP. 

Body  by  Fisher — No  f>raft  Ventilation 
4f<Nrr— Kbwin,  WA8Rt  A  Co. 

FLEETVn)OD  HOTEL 
A  DeWlu  operaied  hotel  In  Miami  Beach 
4erNcy — Charlbb  L  Birnb 
FRANKFORT  DISTIUERIES.  INC. 

Paul  JeoL*s  .-ind  Antique  whiskies  for  Jiilepa 
Apeocir — Yot’NO  A  Bcbicam,  Inc. 

FRENCH  LINE 
Life  on  board  Prance'Aflaai 
4aencr— N.  W.  atbb  A  Son.  Ino. 
FRIGIOAIRE  CORP. 

Air  Comlltioninc 
.Imwce— Thb  Qbtzr  Co. 

G 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

I.amp  testing  service 

Afenep— POBTBR  A  Datibb.  Ina 

GERMAN  TOURIST  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

1911  pAsslon  Play  at  OLernnincrg an  (Beokletl 
Aeeecy — Smith.  Sti -Hcia  A  Mooat.  Ino. 
GEYER  CORNELL  CO. 

The  »nirllnf  cuirrnt  of  events 
GOOOERHAM  4  WORTS.  LTD. 

American  Bourbon  and  Rye;  Canadian  Whiskey 
Apmee — 9'LBTCHBB  A  ELLIB.  INC. 

GOODSPEEO’S  BOOKSHOP.  INC. 

.t  Poe  first  edition  for  site 

Apencp-^MAteicB  M.  Obbobnb 
GOODYEAR  TIRE  4  RUBBER  CO..  INC. 

.Ail-Weather  tread  for  wet  pavements 
Aorare— Kbwin.  WaSET  A  Co. 

CRAY  4  LAMPEL,  INC. 

NKMtinf  and  mufti  tailors 
Avrntff — Bbcminuham,  CabtlbUan  a  PIBBCB 
GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
A  Glacier  Park  vacation 
ApcMcp— KBiNBrKB-LLi.ia  Co. 

GULF  REFINING  CO. 
punoors  of  petroleum  products 
Affcncp— YOOKO  A  Rcbicam.  Ino. 

H 

W.  F.  HALL  PRINTING  CO. 

NationaiUe  through  magazine  advertising 
4gcifcy — McCann-Ebickbon.  Inc. 
HARRISBURG  PIPE  4  PIPE  BENDING  CO. 

Forged  aod  seamless  steel 
Apeacy— Hobbrt  st.  CI.A1B  Co. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO..  INC. 

riieiiitrai  products  and  their  uses 
Apeiicy— CBoat  A  LsBgAUMg,  Ino. 

M.  MOHNER.  INC. 

Plano  accordions  (Booklet) 

Apeacy— atbbrton  A  CoaeigB.  Ino. 
HORNBLOWER  4  WEEKS 
Members  New  York  Stock  Bicnange 
Apency — ALggBT  FBAMK-Qf  bntnbk  Law.  Ino. 
HOTEL  PIERRE 
Tite  Georgian  and  Neptune  Roums 
Apency  ANPkBW  CONN  ACBMOT 

I 

INDIA  STATE  RAILWAYS 
Two  weeks  In  Southern  India 
Apcney — KhkEon  A  Bcbhabot.  Inc. 
INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO. 

Gadtoon — aa  I8lh  century  design 
Apenep— YOONO  A  RtiaiCBM,  iNO. 

INTOURIST.  INC. 

Seeing  tlie  U.  S.  8.  R.  IBeokleti 
Apcocy— )<NrTM.  STunuta  A  Mooag.  Inc. 

J 

JACOBUN  DFC.  CO. 

Power  lawn  awwars  In  (onr  motMs 
Apmey— WBtTBBN  ADV.  AOBHCT 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INS.  CO. 
Aniwity  Income  (Booklet) 

Apcney— Livbbmobb  A  Kniobt  Co. 

JONES  4  UU6HLIN  STEEL  CORP. 
Eiffhty-thrae  yoan  af  ezperlaaet 
Apeney — Kbtcmdm.  MacLnoo  A  OnofN,  Ino. 

K 

KELVINATOR  CORP. 

Pour  refrigerators  In  one 
Apeney — Bnoobn.  Surra  A  Pbbnob.  Ino. 
KIMBERLEY-CURK  CORP. 

Kleerfect  printing  paper 
Apeney — Pbut-Banly  Ad?.  OO. 


lABOURDETTE  4  CO..  INC. 

Mo^l  A  Chandon  Champagne 
4 maey— Batten.  Babton.  DriariNB  A  Obbobn 
R.  A.  LASLEY.  INC. 

Pact  finding  for  managemeM 
LIBERTY  MAGAZINE 

Reflecting  currents  of  intaraat  (BoakleU) 
leciDCi^^'i.rrrHgB  A  Ellu.  Inc. 

LINCOLN  MOTOR  CO. 

Tite  (Ho-wifplow  b>wn  sedan 
Apeney  N.  W.  Atbb  A  Son,  Ino. 

M 

MATSON  NAVIGATION  CO. 

Pacific  travel 

Aprney— BOWMAN-nBlTB-CrMBlNOa.  iBa 

THE  R.  C.  MAXWELL  CO. 

Klertrlc  signs  for  outdoor  adrertUlnt 
McCALL  CO. 

The  New  McCall'i  In  throe  seelleoa 
Apenry — Battrn.  Kabton.  IM  caTiNB  A  GBBOBN 
McNEEL  MARBLE  CO. 

Bulliiers  of  Memorials  (Cataloc) 

Apeney— TiTHiLL  Apt.  Aobnct.  Ino. 
MEREDITH  PUBLISHING  CO 

"Kuecetsful  Pamilng' 

Apeney— Rombb  UcKbb.  Ino. 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO- 
The  '  Growing  Pains*'  delutloo 
ApFwey— Hawlbt  Adt.  CO. 

MILLS  NOVELTY  CO. 

Vending  machine  mamifacturen 

N 

NATIONAL  CASKET  CO..  INC. 

.%n  esplanation  (Booklet) 

Ae»wey— Battkx.  Barton.  I>i  obtinb  A  obboHn 
NATIONAL  STEEL  CORP. 

Its  Various  ileel-pruduclng  units 
Aprney — Battbn.  Barton.  Pi  rbtinb  A  Gbborm 
ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Tailors — breeches  makers 
Apeney — Kbbcb  A  Bbcb 
NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA  LINE 
Summer  round  trip  rates  to  Japan 
Apeney — Thb  CarLca  Co. 

NUNN-BUSH  WELDON  SHOE  CO. 

Ankle-fashioned  oifords 

Apeney — .NBiasBt-MBTBRHOPP.  Ine. 

o 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO. 

Country-wide  Maintenance  Service 
Apeney— N.  W.  Aybr  A  SON.  iNO. 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING.  INC. 

On  tlw  lob  morning,  noon,  and  night 
Apeney — I’nitbp  Adv.  AogNor.  iNa 


PACKAGE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Machines  for  particular  types  of  wrapping 
Apeney— John  O.  Powgaa  Co. 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

A  rtew  way  to  choose  a  ear 
Apeney  YotNO  A  Ribicab,  Ino. 

PARK  4  TILFORD  IMPORT  CORP. 

Vat  41  Liqueur  Scoteh  Whisky 
Marteli's  Cognac  Brandy 
Heldslock  Dry  Monopole  CharopagSM 
Booth'#  Gin 

Apener— Cbarlbo  M.  Storm  Ca 
PATERSON  PARCHMENT  PAPER  CO. 

Patapar— the  vegetable  paiBhaent 
Apeney-  Platt-Pobbbb.  Ino. 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW 

An  advertisement  for  nion  who  okay  bills 
Apeney — Pbilip  Kobbb.  Ino. 

PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

A  frequent  eomraeot  oo  1134  Pleree-Arrow 
Apen^  Batten,  Barton.  Di'Bbtinb  A  Obboun 
E.  A.  PIERCE  4  €0. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Bichanga 
Apeney— J.  Walter  Tnompbon  Co. 
PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 

Iiuplate  Safety  Plata  Glass 
Apeney— B.  B.  D.  A  O..  iNO. 

PLYMOUTH  MOTOR  CORP. 

Mr.  Chrysler  discusses  the  PlymeBtb 
Apeney  J.  Stirlino  aBTCHBU.1.  Ino. 
PREMIER-PABST  SALES  CO. 

Pabet  Blue  Ribbon  Boer 

Apeney — MATTRBON-POOaRTT-JORDaN  Oo. 

Q 

QUAKER  STATE  OIL  REFINING  CO. 

A  woman  ernlorsei  Quaker  Slate 
Apeney— Knnyon  A  BcBBatPT,  InO. 

R 

THE  RED  RAVEN  CORP. 

Billy  Beater  MlghbalU;  SpUti 
Apeney  alvin  Adv.  Aornot 
REMINGTON-RAND.  INC. 

Powan  AwounUng  Machinm 
Apeney— PaRTaTADT-Jt'tAacBRB.  Ino. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORP. 

Modem  uaes  of  steel 

Apeney — Mslprvm  A  Pbwbmitb.  Ino. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 

Mrs.  JanMs  Russell  Lowell  endonm  Caamle 
Apmey— WiLUAM  Bbtt  A  Co..  iNa 


RITZ-CARLTON  HOTa 
The  Oval  Restaurant  for  lunch  or  dlnOM 
Apeney — Pranb  PacaaRBT  Co. 

RUTHRAUFF  4  RYAN.  INC. 

Cecomalt's  nrogrcM  from  IlSb 

s 

SCNICK  DRY  SHAVER.  INC. 

Schick  raaors 

Apeney — BRiooa  A  VaRLRf 
E.  N.  ttOTT  RADIO  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Custo4-buUt.  all-wave  radio 
Ayeney— Kirtland-Bnobl  Ca 
0.  M.  SCOTT  4  SONS  CO. 

SeoU'a  Creeping  Bant  for  iawni  (BooklMi 
Apenei^THg  Jar  H.  MaiBB  Ca 
EDWARD  B.  SMITH  4  CO. 

Members  New  York  Slock  Kschange 
Apeney — Alrbrt  PRanK-OugNTBgR  Law.  iNa 
H.  A.  4  E.  SMITH.  LTD. 

Polo  coats 

Apeney  WaLBO  Apv.  Ca.  iNa 
SOCONY-VACUUM  CORP. 

Uitrcoylc  lubricating  oils 
Apeney— Thb  BtaCBMaN  Ca 

E.  R.  SQUIBB  4  SONS 
Squlbb's  Dental  Cream 
Aemey— bBTRI-CORNBLL  Co. 

STERLING  ENGINE  CO. 

Diesel  oil  engine  (Catalogi 
Apeney— APPIBON-Vatg.  Ino. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON  TELEPHONE  MFG.  CO. 
Loud  speaker  In  celling  or  stair  hall 
Apeney— STBWABT.  Hanporp  A  FRONMaN.  iNO. 
STUOEBAKER  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 
^rllne  itmouilne  •  Skyway  Style 
Apeney — Rochb  Williami  A  CoNNrNONAM.  Im- 
A.  SULKA  4  CO. 

Pour-ln-handt.  bow  tim  and  Ascota 
Apeney — Krror  A  BtcR 
SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS 
Mountain  Republle  leenary 
Apeney— Dori.and  iNTRRNaTtONat,  iNa 

T 

TALBOT  J.  TAYLOR.  JR..  INC. 

Estate  with  lake  and  Island 
Aeeney— CHRLTENHAM  PRBgR 

W.  A.  TAYLOR  4  CO. 

Martini  A  Rossi  Vermouth 
J.imeson  Irish  Whiskey 

Apmey — RicnaRDaoN.  ai.lbt  A  Riciaiot  Oa 
TECU  CORP. 

Culture  pesrlt  from  Oriental  oyster  bods 
Aomey — H.  E.  Lsban  Adv.  Agrnct.  Ino. 

J.  WALTER  THOMPSON  CO. 

First  in  Good  Housekeeping's  annusi  report 
TRIMINGHAM  BROTHERS 
English  doeskin 

Apmey— Walro  Apv.  Co.,  Ina 

F.  R.  TRIPLER  4  CO. 

Covert  coals  for  town  and  buslneia  wanr 
Apmey— PRDRRAL  Adv.  AOBNOT 

u 

UNION  CASTLE  LINE 
South  Africa  via  England 
Apmey — ^L.  D.  WgRTNgiMBR  Ca.  Isa 
UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

Cruising  on  tha  Great  Wblu  Plael 
Aptney — Winonll  P.  Coltdn  Ca 
UNITED  STATES  LINES 
Cabin  liner  service  to  Buropo 
Apeney — ^LoiD  4  Tmomab 

w 

HIRAM  WALKER  4  SONS 
Canadian  Club  Whbkay 
Apeney — CaMPiNix-BwaLP  CO. 

WAYNE  OIL  BURNER  CORP. 

Wayne  Mletoll  Bumar 
Apeney — Bohrib,  Iwa 
WAYSIDE  GARDENS  CO. 

Snow-blooming  Chrlsimaa  Rote 
Apmey— Tothill  Adv.  Aonnoy.  Ino. 

WESTON  ELECTNICAL  INSTNUMENT  CONP. 
WMton  Cln4  Bipoaura  Motor 
Apeney— O.  M.  Batyoto  Co. 

WETZEL 

OonUemen'i  tellers  for  Afty  yania 
Apeney— LOPTOH  A  Ca 
WHAT  CHEER  LAUNDRY  CO. 

Blanket  cleenlng  aarrloe 
Apeney — Daninuoh  4  Son 
WHITE  ROCK  MINERAL  SPRINGS  CO. 
tVhIte  Rock  comblnatlona 
Ayeney — Nbwnll-Bmmbtt  Co.,  tna 
N.  C.  WILLIAMS  4  CO. 

Mercler  Champagne  vintaga  of  IfSf 
Ayeney  BtaRgR  APV.  AOSNCT 

N.  WOLFF 

Special  bindings  af  Pertuna 
WORLD  PEACEWAYS.  INC. 

Dramatlalng  the  coat  of  war 
Apmey  ■BaTTiw,  Barton.  DicartNi  A  ogpoRH 
RUDOLPH  WUNLITZEN  CO. 

Ratldanca  Pipe  Organa  (Brochuri) 

Apeney— Tmu  Kbblor  A  Stitm  Ca 

y 

YORK  ICE  MACHINERY  CORP. 

YorR  air  conditioning 
YOUNG  4  RUBICAM.  INC. 

A  quotation  from  Mark  Twalh 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  10.  1934 


IN  JANUARY,  advertisers  bought  more 
linage  in  FORTUNE  than  in  any  previous 
January— 1 12%  more  than  last  year— more, 
indeed,  than  they  bought  in  any  monthly 
(or  semi-monthly)  publication,  including 
all  women's  magazines.  Only  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Time,  The  New  Yorker,  and 
Collier's— all  weeklies— carried  more  Janu¬ 
ary  linage  than  FORTUNE. 


IN  FEBRUARY,  FORTUNE  showed  an  88% 
gain  over  February,  1933— and  carried  more 
linage  than  any  non-weekly  publication 
(excepting  only  Vogue,  and  Motor  Boat¬ 
ing's  Show  Issue),  and  including  all  other 
women’s  magazines.  (Weeklies’  figures  not 
yet  available.) 


THE  MARCH  FORTUNE  CARRIES  MORE 
LINAGE  THAN  ANY  ISSUE  IN  FOR¬ 
TUNE'S  HISTORY,  AND  REPRESENTS 
A  GAIN  OF  MORE  THAN  125%  OVER 
THE  ISSUE  OF  MARCH,  1933. 


THE  CONFIDENCE 

OF  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  MAKE  THE  WHEELS  GO  'ROUND 


Advertisers  are  flocking  to  FORTUNE  be¬ 
cause  they  know  it  is  delivering  the  edi¬ 
torial  goods. 

The  novelty  is  long  since  gone  out  of 
FORTUNE.  For  at  least  three  years  now, 
subscribers  have  renewed  @  $10-a-year 
and  new  subscribers  have  sent  in  their 
checks  for  $10  “over  the  transom”  be¬ 
cause  of  something  else  besides  handsome 
pictures  and  a  striking  format. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  FORTUNE  would 
have  a  very  substantial  circulation*  at  $10 
a  year  even  if  its  text  were  mimeographed 
on  wrapping  paper  and  served  up  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  illustration— and  therein  lies 
its  real  triumph. 

FORTUNE  long  ago  discovered  that  the 
easy  or  opinionated  generalities  of  pro¬ 
fessional  writers-of-articles  failed  to  ex¬ 
cite  men  of  large  affairs,  who  could  see 
at  a  glance  that  they  knew  more  than 
the  writers.  FORTUNE,  therefore,  put  no 
faith  in  “contributors”,  but  relied  entirely 
on  stories  worked  over  and  reworked  many 
times  by  its  own  staff.  To  learn  more  than 
the  best-informed  about  every  subject  it 
touches  and  to  offer  its  findings  clearly 
and  dramatically— this  has  been  the  ideal 
of  FORTUNE  from  its  inception. 


FORTUNE  had  to  evolve  a  new  tech¬ 
nique  of  research  and  apply  it  to  subjects 
loaded  with  dynamite.  The  result  has 
been  a  succession  of  notable  and  revealing 
stories— the  hard  won  fruit  of  resourceful 
investigation,  of  expensive  travel,  of  con¬ 
tacts  in  high  places,  of  endless  puzzling 
and  rewriting. 

fortune’s  reward  is  the  continued 
presence  on  its  subscription  list  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  whose  names  at  once  sug¬ 
gest  success,  profound  experience,  inside 
knowledge,  and  a  vast  skepticism  regard¬ 
ing  people  u'lio  write. 

FORTUNE  has  won  the  confidence  and 
the  eager  interest  of  men  and  women 
who  move  in  the  best-informed  circles. 
They  are  now  turning  to  FORTUNE 
for  new  insights  into  the  complex  re¬ 
lationships  of  Recovery.  To  many  of 
the  ablest  men  in  industry,  government, 
and  finance  FORTUNE  has  become  the 
most  important  single  magazine  in 
America. 

The  shrewdest  buyers  of  space  are 
leading  the  parade  of  advertisers  into 
FORTUNE.  They  know  that  its  big  pages 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  who 
make  the  wheels  go  ’round. 


FORTUNE  @  SlO-a-yeor  now  attracts  more  than  90.000  subscribers— with¬ 
out  benefit  of  promotion— without  the  usual  circulorisations,  without  selling 
crews,  without  cut  rotes.  FORTUNE'S  only  circulotion  "tricks"  are  to  encourage 
subscribers  at  Christmas  time  to  give  gift  subscriptions  to  friends  @  $10  for 
the  first  subscription  and  $7  for  each  other;  and  to  permit  4.675  odvertising 
men  to  hove  the  mogasine  @  $5  o  yeor,  in  lieu  of  a  free-list.  Beyond  this  no 
one  gets  FORTUNE  at  less  them  $10  a  yeor. 
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Cir  c  u  la  t  i  o  n 


A.B.C.  PLANS  REVISION 
OF  REGULATIONS 


Directors  Study  Move  to  Codify 
Accumulated  Rules — Ham 
and  Thomson  Speak 
in  Canada 


Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  meeting  Feb.  3  and  4  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  discussing  a  con¬ 
templated  revision  of  the  Bureau’s  by¬ 
laws  and  rules.  President  P.  L.  Thom¬ 
son  explained  that  actions  taken  from 
time  to  time  over  a  long  period  by  the 
Bureau  had  resulted  in  an  accumulation 
of  regulations  that  could  be  improved 
by  a  complete  recasting,  ^ch  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  has  been  studying  the 
records  with  a  view  to  suggesting  im¬ 
provements.  No  formal  action  was 
taken. 

The  board  approved  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  1933  convention  relative 
to  conditions  of  collections,  which  stated : 
“.\rrearages  must  be  shown  on  all  pub¬ 
lications’  statements  as  at  present.”  Un¬ 
der  the  present  setup,  the  paragraph  of 
Bureau  reports  devoted  to  condition  of 
collections  shows  arrears  under  three 
months  and  from  three  to  six  months. 
.Kt  the  fall  convention  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  suggested  eliminating  the  para¬ 
graph  from  reports  and  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  for  his  suggestion: 

“The  condition  of  collections  in  para¬ 
graph  23  means  absolutely  nothing  to 
the  advertiser  and  could  be  omitted  from 
the  publisher’s  statements  without  being 
missed,  since  the  circulation  representetl 
by  the  arrears  is  recognized  as  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  net  paid. 

“In  making  comparison  of  competing 
publications  improper  use  is  sometimes 
made  of  the  arrears  paragraph  because 
it  is  erroneously  inferred  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  arrears  should  be  subtracted 
from  the  net  paid  circulation  shown  in 
paragraph  8  to  arrive  at  ^e  actual  net 
paid.  Such  a  conclusion  is,  of  course, 
unjust  to  the  paper.” 

The  directors  also  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  the  renewal  analysis 
of  term  subscriptions  in  bulk  be  shown 
separately  from  individual  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions.” 

The  board  passed  a  resolution,  upon 
recommendation  of  a  special  committee 
of  directors,  declaring  that  the  occupa¬ 
tional  analysis  of  individiuil  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  term  subscriptions  in  bulk  be 
shown  separately  in  publishers’  state¬ 
ments  and  audit  reports. 

On  the  matter  of  imiformity  in  an¬ 
swers  to  Paragraph  7  in  Bureau  reports 
relative  to  “class,  industry  or  field 
served,”  the  board  recommended  that 
the  present  policy  of  answering  that 
paragraph  be  continued,  which  was  the 
concensus  at  the  general  session  of  the 
convention  last  fall.  The  question  was 
raised  as  to  how  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  Paragraph  7  should  be  shown. 
There  is  a  difference  In  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  what  is  required  for  the  answer 
to  this  paragraph,  according  to  O.  C. 
Har^  managing  director.  One  group  of 
publishers  gives  the  industry  to  which 
the  editorial  appeal  is  directed  and  out¬ 
lines  the  editorial  content  in  all  its  rami¬ 
fications.  Another  group  merely  states 
the  industry  the  publication  serves,  de¬ 
pending  on  Paragraph  10  to  indicate  the 
type  of  editorial  content  by  the  type  of 
subscriber  there  analyzed. 

The  board  appointed  the  following 
special  committee  to  .study  the  question 
of  subscription  agency  solicitors :  F.  W. 
Stone,  chairman;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Fred 
Bohen,  F.  R.  Davis,  Franklin  Bell,  R. 
C.  Duffy  and  Mason  Britton. 

The  directors  voted  to  hold  the  1934 
convention  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Oct  18  and  19.  New  memters  an¬ 
nounced  include: 

Newspapers:  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Daily 
W arid.  Mobile  (Ala.)  Times  and  Par¬ 
kersburg  (W.  Va.)  News. 

Other  members :  National  Live  Stock 
Producer,  Chicago;  N.  W.  Ayer  & 


Son’s  Directory  of  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals,  Philadelphia;  and  Chur- 
chill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  were 
scheduled  to  address  three  meetings  in 
Canada  this  week  as  part  of  an  effort 
to  stimulate  interest  there  in  the  Audit 
Bureau. 

O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director  of  the 
Bureau,  was  to  speak  Feb.  7  before 
the  Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  To¬ 
ronto.  Mr.  Harn  and  Mr.  Thomson 
both  were  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  advertisers  and  advertising 
agents  in  Toronto,  Feb.  8,  and  again 
at  a  similar  meeting  in  Montreal,  Feb. 
9. 

They  planned  to  describe  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Bureau  and  its  methods  of 
operation,  pointing  out  the  reasons  why 
both  publishers  and  advertisers  may 
benefit  by  using  its  service. 

The  meetings  were  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  Advisory  Board  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  consisting  of  L.  R.  Greene,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Puckett  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Hamilton,  Ont., 
who  is  a  member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
board;  Fred  I.  Ker,  manager  of  the 
Hamilton  Spectator;  and  W.  A.  Ly- 
diatt,  publisher  of  Marketing,  Toronto. 


Inter-City  Boxing  Matches 

Sixteen  amateur  boxers,  winners  in  an 
A.  A.  U.  tournament,  sponsored  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gacette  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Havey  J.  Boyle,  sports  editor, 
and  representing  a  large  territory  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  will  meet  a  like 
number  of  young  ring  stars  from  New 
Jersey,  Feb.  19  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
New  Jersey  boxers  were  chosen  by  the 
Newark  Star  Eagle,  under  the  direction 
of  Murray  Robinson,  sports  editor.  Later 
this  month  the  Post-Gazette  champions 
in  the  eight  weight  classes  will  be 
guests  of  the  paper  on  a  four-day  sight¬ 
seeing  tour  of  New  York  City. 


Daily  Adds  Sunday  Comics 

The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sunday  News 
has  added  four  additional  pages  of 
comics  and  is  now  carrying  eight  pages 
of  comics.  Approximately  1,500  new  sub¬ 
scribers  were  added  during  the  month 
of  January  according  to  J.  H.  J.  Kuntz, 
circulation  director  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers.  The  Sunday  News  recently 
joined  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
and  all  Lancaster  newspapers  now  hold 
membership  in  the  Bureau. 


17,500  AT  ICE  RACES 


Western  Indoor  Races  Sponsored  by 
Chicago  Daily  News 

A  capacity  crowd  of  17..500  witnessed 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Western  Open 
Indoor  Speed  Skating  Championships 
held  Feb.  3  in  the  Chicago  Stadium. 
It  is  estimated  that  half  again  as  many 
people  were  turned  away.  Proceeds 
from  the  annual  event  are  to  be  given 
the  Daily  News  Fresh  .\ir  Sanitarium. 

.Arrangements  for  the  meet  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  Dempster 
MacMurphy,  head  of  the  Daily  News 
public  relations  department. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  held  its  annual 
Silver  Skates  Derby  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  31  and  attracted  a  crowd  of  several 
thousand,  together  with  the  city’s  best 
skaters.  The  meet,  staged  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Tribune  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  was  held  outdoors  on  a  public 
park  lagoon  and  for  the  first  time  in  its 
17  years’  history,  the  senior  Silver 
Skates  derby  resulted  in  a  tie  for  first 
place. 


400  Carriers  in  Contest 

Four  hundred  carrier  boys  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
and  States  are  competing  in  a  circula¬ 
tion  contest  which  ends  March  28. 
Thirty-five  carriers  who  “gave  the  best 
service  and  showed  the  best  sales  abil¬ 
ity”  will  be  awarded  an  all-expense 
cruise  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
to  points  in  South  .America  this  spring. 
The  contest  is  being  promoted  by  stories 
and  pictures  in  both  papers. 


Newspapers  Used  as  Textbook 

Two  novel  courses  under  Frederick 
M.  Davenport,  former  Congressman 
from  New  York,  are  being  conducted  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Using  the  newspapers  as  his  textbook 
he  will  give  two  courses,  “National 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States”  and  “Systematic  Com¬ 
parative  Governments.” 


Carrier  Rescued  Drowning  Boy 

Paul  Prange,  13  years  old,  carrier 
for  the  Indiattapolis  News,  is  a  hero 
in  his  home  community  after  his  calm 
rescue  of  a  younger  boy  from  possible 
drowning  in  Fall  Creek.  Young  Prange 
dropped  his  paper  sack  and  crawled  out 
on  the  thin  ice  to  maRe  the  rescue. 
Then  he  took  the  lad  to  the  furnace 
room  of  a  nearby  hotel,  dried  and 
warmed  him,  and  proceeded  on  his  paper 
route. 


Marks  First  Anniversary 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  which  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  its  first  year  of  service,  celebrated 
the  event  with  a  “Birthday  Cooking 
School”  at  the  Fisher  theatre  Feb.  8. 
Women  readers  of  the  daily  were  guests. 
The  Free  Press  football  tro;4iy  was 
presented  to  Detroit  Northwestern  high 
school  Feb.  1  for  winning  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  west  division  of  the  city. 


“HOME  ECONOMICS" 


Winter  Sports  Section 

A  weekly  half-page  of  winter  sports 
news,  with  maps  of  ski  and  snowshoe 
runs ;  boxed  weather  conditions  and 
events  has  been  started  by  the  Schen¬ 
ectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette.  The  page,  run 
Fridays,  is  supplied  with  winter  sport 
news  by  correspondents  throughout  the 
Adirondacks.  The  feature  is  handled  by 
Morgan  Strong,  Gazette  city  editor. 


THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


Over  300  daily  n«%vtpapcn  arc 
conducting  “Home  Economics" 
Cooking  Schools  this  year  — 
THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON. 


Makes  School  Survey 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
started  last  week  a  series  of  daily  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  Roger  Greene  making 
a  survey  of  San  Francisco’s  educational 
system  and  answering  vital  questions  as 
to  how  the  city’s  tax  money  is  used  for 
city  schools. 


Booking  Now /or 
1934  Spring  Season 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Ave.  New  York  City 


HELD  FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 

Hundreds  attended  the  fifth  ann«l 
Farm  and  Home  W  eek  sponsored  by  tin 
Hutchinson  (.Kan.)  .\eu’s  and  Hen^ 
for  the  fanners  and  their  families  oj 
Reno  county,  Jan.  31  to  b'eb.  3.  Mot; 
than  lUO  comi)eted  tor  the  grand  Imnor 
that  of  Reno  County  Better  Farmer,  i 
which  the  winner  was  awarded  a  silver 
loving  cup  by  the  newsi)apers,  based  on 
service  to  the  community,  county,  slat 
and  to  agriculture  as  a  business.  Thirtj. 
six  other  wirmers  selected  by  a  bojrc 
composed  of  members  of  the  count, 
farm  Bureau,  the  Grange  and  Farmers 
Union,  were  presented  with  prizes  ^ 
John  P.  Harris,  editor.  Included  in  tit 
week’s  program  was  an  old  fiddlers’ 
contest,  presentation  of  pioneer  hoiw- 
steaders  of  the  ’70’s  who  are  still  livin 
on  their  Reno  county  farms,  an  address 
by  Ralph  Snyder,  state  president  of  the 
Kansas  farm  bureau,  and  special  pro¬ 
grams  by  the  women’s  farm  burcao 
units  and  the  4-H  clubs. 


■ 


War  Picture  Ban  Lifted 

Official  World  War  pictures  are  the 
latest  features  in  two  Regina,  ^st, 
newspapers  as  the  result  of  the  liftii^ 
of  the  ban  by  the  Dominion  governmat 
on  their  use.  The  Regina  Daily  Ste 
is  using  full  pages  of  official  Canadian 
war  photographs  daily,  the  rLeadtr- 
Post  those  of  an  American  service. 


Human  Interest  Contest 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is 
offering  cash  awards  for  the  best  sub¬ 
jects  suggested  for  human-interest 
articles  for  its  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tion.  Contestants  are  asked  to  outlin 
the  subject  in  150  words,  the  suggestions 
to  be  followed  by  the  paper’s  staf 
u  riters. 


Conducted  Feature  Survey 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  recently 
ran  feature  survey  blanks  asking  sul^ 
scribers  to  express  their  opinions  on  3? 
features  listed. 


Federal  Income  Tax  Series 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Et^irer- 
News  is  publishing  a  series  on  “Federal 
Income  'Taxes  We  Pay”  giving  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  taxation  as  it  affects  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  individual.  The  daily  is 
also  running  under  the  heading  “You 
May  Want  to  Read,”  on  page  one,  a  list¬ 
ing  highlights  of  its  Sunday  edition. 


LI  PPM  ANN 


Sponsored  Bridge  School 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
sponsored  a  free  contract  bridge  school 
Feb.  4-8,  directed  by  Robert  M.  Bran¬ 
non,  an  exponent  of  the  Culbertson  sys¬ 
tem.  Announcement  of  the  school  was 
made  in  Sunday’s  issue  in  a  full  page 
layout  with  a  contest  arranged  with  co¬ 
operation  of  advertising  merchants. 


L Today  and  i 
Tomorrow''^ 


Now  in  more  than  125  newspaper: 


NEW  YORK 


Running  Provincial  Series 

The  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune  has 
commenced  a  weekly  series  in  picture 
and  story  entitled  “The  Cavalcade  of 
Manitoba.”  It  is  staff-written  and 
photographed  in  modern  style. 


XetaUi  STtibunt 

SYNDICATE 


Cline  •  Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 
Harrisburg  Patriot  News 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Atk  them  about  it 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  Wsot  Washingtoa 
Strost 

Now  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

22$  East  42Bd  St. 

San  Frandseet  First  Nstimal 
Bank  Building 
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•new  DEAL’  FOR  WOMEN 
WRITERS  IN  CAPITAL 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


has  many  informal  and  intimate  con¬ 
tacts  with  newspaper  reiwrters,  hut  she, 
like  him,  does  not  permit  these  to  give 
one  reporter  an  advantage  over  an¬ 
other.  She  is  scrupulously  fair,  to  see 
that  none  of  us  get  ‘scooped”  if  she  can 
help  it.  She  is  particularly  careful  not 
to  “scoop”  us  herself,  in  anything  she 
writes  for  newspapers  or  magazines. 
She  has  usually  said  to  us,  in  one  form 
or  another,  anything  she  writes  for  her 
own  columns.  By  the  way,  she  writes 
her  books,  magazine  articles,  and  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  stories  herself.  She  has 
no  ghost. 

She  invites  us  to  her  luncheon  table, 
her  tea  table,  her  dinner  table,  not 
as  a  duty  or  a  gesture  of  “being  nice 
to  the  press”  but  as  human  beings  with 
whom  she  likes  to  talk.  She  does  as 
a  good  neighbor  or  a  gocxl  friend  would 
do  if  misfortune  visits  us.  On  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  she  called  up  Genevieve 
Forbes  Herrick  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  found  that  Geno’s  husband, 
John,  also  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
sick.  She  simply  got  in  the  car  and 
went  out  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  to  take 
flowers  and  see  if  there  was  anything 
else  she  could  do.  When  her  Scottie, 
Meggie,  bit  Bess  Furman,  while  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  was  giving  Bess  a  lift  in 
her  car,  she  took  Bess  to  the  hospital 
for  treatment,  took  her  home,  and  oan- 
ished  Meggie.  When,  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  she  learned  that  Bess’s  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Armstrong,  wife 
of  one  newspaperman  and  mother  of 
another,  had  suddenly  died,  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  among  the  first  to  go  out  to 
the  house.  When  1  had  a  cough  that 
seemed  ^rmanent,  she  simply  “took” 
me  to  Warm  Springs  with  her  and 
made  me  lie  in  the  sun,  eat  and  sleep 
r^larly  and  plentifully,  sit  by  her  fire¬ 
side,  and  take  some  exercise. 

She  does  none  of  these  things  in  a 
way  that  puts  obligations  on  any  of 
us.  She  and  the  President  do  similar 
things,  too,  for  the  newspapermen  and 
their  families,  spontaneous,  friendly 
things,  done  exactly  as  they  would  do 
them  for  anybody  else  they  know  or 
like.  The  policies  of  the  papers  for 
which  we  write  make  no  difference. 
If  1  may  be  personal,  to  prove  this 
point,  1  would  like  to  say  that,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  covering  Mrs.  Roosevelt  for 
the  United  Press,  I  have  my  own  news 
bureau  with  nine  papers,  including 
seven  normally  Republican  papers  on 
the  continent  and  La  Democracia  oi 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Puerto  Rican  paper 
^paigned  from  Aug.  12  until  Jan.  12 
for  the  removal  of  Robert  H.  Gore, 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  be 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Plis  resig¬ 
nation  was  accepted  Jan.  12.  All  the 
stories  1  wrote  against  him  made  no 
difference  in  my  reception  at  the  White 
House  or  at  Warm  Springs. 

Many  of  the  newspaper  women  cover 
general  news  as  well  as  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  oress  conferences  and  other  “wo¬ 
men’s  news.”  P'or  the  first  time,  we 
have,  bemuse  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  the 
tqiportunity  of  seeing  the  President  in¬ 
formally,  at  supper,  at  tea,  at  the  Presi¬ 
dential  fireside.  Previously  some  news¬ 
papermen  have  been  accorded  this  privi¬ 
lege.  Their  wives  were  often  invited 
to  accompany  them.  But  never  before 
have  newspaper  women  been  invited. 
On  their  own,  with,  perhaps,  their  hus- 
bwds  accompanying  them,  to  Sunday 
night  supi^rs  at  the  White  House  and 
to  other  informal  affairs  where  they 
might  see  the  President  and  talk  with 
him.  Thus  Mrs.  Roosevelt  not  only 
has  made  specific  jobs  for  women  by 
her  own  press  conferences,  but  she 
has  overcome  that  old  feeling  that  a 
publisher  sometime  had  when  confronted 
with  the  proposal  to  employ  a  woman  as 
his  regular  correspondent,  the  feeling 
that  a  male  correspondent  would  have 
a  better  chance  to  have  a  close  White 
House  contact  than  a  woman. 

One  of  the  things  which  first  en¬ 
deared  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  the  newspajier 
Women  was  her  acceptance,  before  in¬ 
auguration,  of  the  invitation  to  the  an¬ 


nual  “stunt  party”  of  the  Women’s 
National  Press  Club.  No  other  First 
Lady  had  done  so.  She  is  coming  again 
March  19.  Then,  when  the  Gridiron 
Club  had  its  first  dinner  of  the  new 
administration,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  a 
supper  party  for  the  women  officials, 
including  a  Cabinet  member  and  the 
Minister  to  Denmark,  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  women  who  could  not,  of  course, 
go  to  the  Gridiron  Club.  At  the  sec¬ 
ond  Gridiron  dinner,  she  extended  her 
invitation  list  to  the  “Gridiron  Widows’ 
Party”  to  include  wives  of  Gridiron 
members  and  distinguished  guests  at 
the  men’s  function.  Katharine  Dayton 
wrote  and  acted  a  stunt  that  couldn't 
have  been  beaten  by  any  at  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club.  Nancy  Cook,  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  associate  in  the  Val-Kill  furni¬ 
ture  shop,  showed  movies  she  had  made 
of  the  Roosevelt  family.  M^y  Eben, 
of  the  White  House  staff,  did  a  take¬ 
off.  Mary  Rumsey  promptly  dubbed 
the  party  the  “Flatiron  Supper.”  “Elec¬ 
tric  Iron  Supper”  would  be  a  better 
pseudonym.  The  “off  the  record” 
stories  told  there  nearly  all  appeared 
in  men’s  gossip  columns  later. 

W  hen  the  plans  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
press  conferences  were  announced.  May 
Craig,  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press- 
Herdd  and  Evening  Express,  was 
greatly  disturbed  because  men  were  not 
to  l)e  admitted.  She  feared  that  the 
practice  might  lead  to  barring  women 
from  some  of  the  conferences  held  by 
male  officials.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  appar¬ 
ently  insisted  upon  having  women  only 
for  two  reasons:  As  long  as  news¬ 
paper  employers  employ  fewer  women 
than  men,  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  one 
job  that  only  women  can  do;  as  she  is 
not  a  government  official,  she  can 
arrange  her  press  conferences  as  she 
pleases,  while  actual  officials  of  the 
government  must  admit  to  their  con¬ 
ferences  all  accredited  correspondents. 

So  far,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  proved 
to  be  right.  There  are  more  women 
at  press  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Press  Galleries  than  before, 
rather  than  fewer.  When  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  Public  Works  Admin¬ 
istrator  Harold  L.  Ickes  held  his  legal 
beer  party  for  the  press  around 
Christmas,  Mrs.  Craig  was  there, 
although,  like  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  she  does 
not  imbibe,  and  although  in  the  past 
such  parties  were  for  the  men  only, 
even  if  the  press  conferences  were  open 
to  the  women. 

Therefore,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  raised 
our  morale  tremendously,  because  she 
does  not  put  up  in  the  class  of  “women 
reporters”  at  all,  despite  the  sex  pre¬ 
requisite  for  admission  to  her  confer¬ 
ences.  We  cover  her  conferences  as 
straight  reporters,  and  it’s  just  a  little 
financial  and  psychological  compensa¬ 
tion  for  us  that  only  women  are 
admitted. 

We  look  forward  to  her  press  con¬ 
ferences  instead  of  dreading  them,  as  we 
dread  some  “women’s  stories.”  We 
know  there  will  always  be  a  good  story 
and,  besides,  there  will  be,  to  the  alert, 
some  insight  into  the  way  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  moving.  That  helps  us,  even 
if  we  can’t  always  write  it. 

LUFKIN  PAPERS  SOLD 

The  Lufkin  (Tex.)  Daily  and 
Weekly  News,  owned  and  published  for 
the  Hast  20  years  by  G.  E.  Watford 
and  W.  C.  Binion.  were  sold  Feb.  1  to 
J.  H.  Kirth,  a  lumberman.  Jack  McDer¬ 
mott,  secretary-manager  of  the  Lufkin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  two  years, 
and  M.  G.  Boyles,  Sweetwater,  Tex., 
newspaperman.  McDermott  and  Boyles 
took  active  charge  as  editor  and  man¬ 
ager.  — 

EARL  JOHNSON  RETURNING 

Earl  C.  Johnson,  day  news  director 
of  the  United  Press,  New  York,  who 
sailed  for  a  European  business  trip 
last  October,  is  returning  to  New  York 
late  m  March.  This  week  he  left  Lon¬ 
don  for  Lisbon  and  Rome.  He  will  re¬ 
turn  via  Paris  and  London. 


39,805  VISITED  TRIBUNE 

Chicago  Tribune  plant  visitors  totaled 
39,805  during  1933,  an  increase  of  5,757 
over  1932. 


Publisher’s  Interim 
Statement 

(To  Audit  Bureau  of  drculntion) 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

Daily  Average  Net  Pidd 
Circulation 

3  MONTHS  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1933 

( 

City  Zone . 55,580 

Retail  Trading  Zone  -  -  24,241 
All  Other . 61,850 

TOTAL  ....  141,671 

(Mllline  2.04) 

Gain  in  3  Months 

7,««5 

Daily  Average  Net  Paid 
Circulation— ABC  Audit 
12  Months  Ending  Sept.  30, 
1933 

133,786 

(Milline  2.16) 

AVERAGE  CIRCULATION 
6  YEARS  ENDING  SEPT.  30,  1933 

137,655 

(Milline  2.10) 

ABC  AUDIT.  Circulation.  Rate. 

12  mos.  ending  March  31,  1928.  .136,477.  .29r  line 
12  mns.  ending  March  31,  1929.  .142,657.  .29c  line 
12  mos.  ending  March  31,  1930.  .140,190.  .29c  line 
12  moR.  ending  Sept.  .30.  1931..135.548  .  29c  line 
12  mos.  ending  Sept.  30,  1932.  .137,272.  .20c  line 
12  moR.  ending  Sept.  30,  19.33. .  133.786.  .29c  line 


FORT  WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 

Largest  Circulation  in  Texas 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


WHEN  Cowan  &.  Dengler,  liic., 
New  York,  sought  to  find  out 
what  the  public  really  expects  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  agency  undertook  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  country- — not  merely  in 
regard  to  advertising  but  on  general 
questions.  The  conclusion,  just  made 
public,  is  that  the  “new  deal”  has  vast 
implications  for  advertisers  that  in 
many  instances  have  not  been  recog¬ 
nized.  The  keynote  of  these  implica¬ 
tions  is  to  be  found  in  the  public  ap¬ 
preciation  of  President  Roosevelt's 
"evident  candor  and  frankness  with  the 
people.”  With  tliat  example  in  mind, 
the  advertiser,  1934  model,  may  well 
concern  himself  first  with  the  problem 
of  convincing  the  public  of  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  second  with  dramatic  and 
colorful  copy. 

Stuart  D.  Cowan,  president  of  the 
agency,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
considered  the  study  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance.  He  said  between  400  and  500 
letters  had  been  sent  out  to  people  pre¬ 
sumably  in  contact  with  the  public  and 
that  nearly  200  replies  had  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Instead  of  asking  specific  ques¬ 
tions  and  tabulating  replies,  the  inquiry 
was  kept  general,  and  individual  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  invited. 

*  *  * 

Despite  variety  in  the  resiwiises. 

they  agreed  on  one  thought :  "  l  liat 
the  public  has  glutted  itself  with  bunk 
to  the  point  of  national  nausea.” 

Public  disgust  was  not  directed  par¬ 
ticularly  at  advertising,  many  letters 
taking  the  attitude  that  advertising  is 
avowedly  a  partisan  statement,  and  that 
readers  may  make  allowances  for  this. 
Deception  by  persons  in  positions  of 
trust  drew  much  more  bitterness.  All 
in  all,  however,  the  responses  were  such 
that  the  agency’s  summary  comments : 

"Perhaps  the  basic  tenet  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  creed  has  been  wrong.  Maybe 
the  country  is  not  composed  85  per 
cent  of  morons.  More  important  is  the 
possibility  that  morons  like  animals  and 
children  have  a  sixth  sense  that  de¬ 
tects  fraud,  deceit  and  bunkum.  Not 
with  their  minds  or  their  eyes  or  their 
ears,  but  with  that  supersensitive 
faculty  that  makes  children  such  ac¬ 
curate  emotional  critics.” 

*  *  « 

PROBABLY  the  most  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  right  now  of  the  attempt  to 
convince  the  public  of  sincerity  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  offer  of  Gimbel’s  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  department  stores  to 
pay  a  SIO  reward  to  the  first  person  to 
report  "any  misleading  or  untrue  state¬ 
ment  about,  or  claim  for,  the  qualitie.'* 
of  any  article  of  merchandise  adver¬ 
tised.”  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  other 
stores  having  used  similar  plans,  but  the 
Gimbel  stores  are  pushing  it  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  phase  of  the  “Gimbels  tells  the 
truth”  campaign. 

William  Howard,  publicity  director  of 
Gimbels  in  New  York,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  after  barely  a  week  of 
the  SIO  reward  plan,  claims  were  being 
received  at  a  rate  of  six  to  15  a  day, 
and  that  nine  claims  had  been  paid.  One 
customer  proved  that  a  liquor  bottle 
supposed  to  contain  a  fifth  of  a  gallon 
was  a  trifle  under  that  in  size.  Another 
objected  that  a  heating  pad  supposed  to 
stay  warm  10  to  15  hours  had  cooled 
off  after  seven.  One  caught  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  exaggeration  by  a  copy  writer, 
and  others  successfully  charged  inac¬ 
curacies  in  regard  to  drugs. 

Of  those  claims  which  were  turned 
down,  some  were  considered  outright  at¬ 
tempts  to  chisel  without  regard  to  merits 
of  the  goods.  One  instance  was  that  of 
a  customer  who  pointed  to  an  illustration 
of  eight  dresses,  marked  “$15,”  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  buying  all  eight  for  $15 
cause  the  price  did  not  read  “$15  each.” 
*  *  * 

Reaction  to  the  Gimbel  plan  was 
sufficiently  satisfactory  so  that  it  is 
being  extended  to  the  whole  Gimbel 
chain.  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
stores  have  both  carried  on  the  “truth" 
and  the  reward  campaigns,  and  next 


week  will  see  the  rewards  offered  in 
Pittsburgh,  where  the  truth  campaign 
recently  started.  Mr.  Howard  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Collins,  assistant  to  the  Gimbel 
president,  will  go  to  Pittsburgh  for  the 
ocasion.  The  Milwaukee  store  of  the 
chain  will  pick  up  the  "Gimbels  tells 
the  truth’  .slogan  on  Feb.  22 — happy 
date. 

«  «  « 

Linage  llgures  continue  to  bear  out 
I  the  moderate  optimism  shown  in  ad¬ 
vertising  circles.  .Magazine  linage  last 
month  was  113.7  per  cent  of  that  a  year 
before,  according  to  measurements  pub¬ 
lished  by  Printers’  Ink  for  a  long  list 
of  January  weeklies  and  February 
monthlies.  The  figures  were:  for  1934, 
1,866,796  lines;  for  1933,  1,642,403  lines. 
I'or  December  weeklies  and  January 
monthlies  the  percentage  of  advertising 
published  to  that  of  the  year  before  was 
117.3,  while  the  two  months  preceding 
had  stood  at  a  fraction  over  108. 

While  the  new'spaper  figures  are  not 
yet  available  for  last  month,  it  would  be 
strange  if  they  did  not  run  ahead  of  last 
year’s  low  figures,  as  recent  months  have 
done. 

*  *  * 

NCRE.\SED  activity  in  advertising 
agencies,  while  bringing  a  number  of 
>hifts  in  executive  personnel,  has  not 
vet  resulted  in  any  general  enlargement 
of  staffs,  it  was  said  this  week.  One 
agency  man  pointed  out  that  many  firms 
had  maintained  organizations  larger 
than  they  really  needed  during  the 
period  of  lowest  business,  and  that  a 
good  deal  of  slack  must  be  taken  up  be¬ 
fore  there  is  real  expansion.  In  the 
meantime  slow  progress  is  being  made 
toward  a  general  five-day  week,  with 
some  agencies  already  using  it,  and  with 
encouragement  from  some  magazine 
publishers,  it  was  said. 

*  m  * 

Test  campaign  in  St.  Louis  in 
March,  being  prepared  by  Western 
Agency,  Inc.,  of  Seattle,  is  expected 
to  introduce  a  new  selling  idea  for 
canned  seafoods  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 
The  plan  calls  for  inspection  of  plants 
and  products  by  medical  men  and  chem¬ 
ists  for  the  Certified  Seafoods  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  will  admit  to  membership 
only  one  packer  in  each  line  of  seafood. 
Satisfactory  products  will  be  permitted 
to  bear  the  Certified  Seafoods  label, 
which  i:i''hules  a  facsimile  of  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  inspection  certificate.  White,  blue 
and  red  labels  will  be  used  for  fancy, 
choice  and  standard  packs  respectively. 

The  plan  was  developed  after  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  Pacific  Coast  cities  showed  that 
many  housewives  lacked  confidence  in 
canned  seafoods,  and  some  refused  to 
buy  altogether. 

Members  thus  far  include :  Alaska- 
Pacific  Corporation  of  Seattle,  Pacific 
Salmon  Corporation  of  Seattle,  Point 
Loma  Tuna  Packers  of  Point  Loma, 
Cal.,  Hovden  Food  Products  Company 
of  Monterey.  Cal.,  W.  R.  Gilbert  Com¬ 
pany  of  Seattle,  and  Alaska  Ice  Pack 
Corporation  of  Cordova.  .Ala.ska. 

Gets  Aluminum  Accounts 

Effective  May  1,  1934,  the  advertising 
of  the  .Aluminum  Company  of  .America, 
the  .Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  .Aluminum  Seal  Company 
will  be  handled  by  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  Cleveland. 


New  Post  for  D.  R.  Hathaway 

Douglas  R.  Hathaway,  formerly  in 
charge  of  media  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  media  staff  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Dixon  Pencil  to  Federal 

The  advertising  of  the  pencil  sales 
division  of  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Com- 
jiany,  Jersey  City,  has  been  placed  w  th 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  New  York. 

Manhattan  Shirt  Appoints 

The  Manhattan  Shirt  Company,  444 
Madison  avenue.  New  York,  has  ap- 
|)ointed  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  as 
its  advertising  agents. 


DWIGHT  MILLS  TO  K.  &  E. 

Dwight  Mills  has  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Business  Week  to 
liecome  associated  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity  with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
New  York  agency.  Mr.  Mills  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  director  of  personnel, 
.Northwestern  University,  and  later 
eastern  manager  of  the  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company.  He  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Magazine  of  Business  in 
1928,  and  continued  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity  with  Business  Week  from  the 
time  the  latter  paper  was  founded  in 
September,  1929. 


New  Branch  for  Geyer  Agencies 

Opening  of  a  new  office  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  to  care  for  increased  busi¬ 
ness  in  northern  New  York  state  was 
announced  this  week  by  B.  B.  Geyer, 
president  of  the  Geyer  Company,  Day- 
ton,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
affiliated  Geyer-Cornell  Company,  Inc. 
R.  M.  Ganger,  for  several  ye^rs  con¬ 
tact  executive  resident  in  Rochester, 
is  manager  of  the  new  branch.  The 
Rochester  office  is  in  the  Lincoln-Alli- 
auce  Bank  Building. 


Nebraska  Market  Survey  Completed 

The  Nebraska  unit  of  the  National 
Retail  Market  survey,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Editorial  .Association,  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  ready  for  national  advertiser 
and  ajrency  inspection,  Harry  B.  Rut¬ 
ledge,  N.  E.  A.  executive  secretary,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  Iowa  market 
section  was  recently  finished  as  a  part 
of  a  new  project  to  sell  the  rural  and 
small  town  markets  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Agency  Elects  A.  F.  Sisson 

.Arthur  F.  Sisson,  former  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  the  P.  F.  O’Keefe  .Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  and  editor  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Log,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Company, 
Boston  advertising  agency,  which  marks 
its  30th  birthday  next  month.  Mr. 
Sisson  was  also  formerly  associated 
with  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  and 
the  Atlantic  Lumber  Company. 


Old  Gold  Resumes 

.After  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year. 
Old  Gold  cigarettes,  of  P.  Lorillard 
Company,  New  York,  are  back  in  the 
newspapers.  Weekly  insertions  of  750 
lines  each  will  appear  in  350  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.  The 
account  is  directed  by  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York. 


New  Tooth  Powder 

Formula  Company.  55  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  is  introducing  a  new 
product.  Formula  No.  9  Tooth  Powder, 
using  a  few  newspapers.  The  account 
is  placed  direct  under  R.  B.  Anderson, 
advertising  manager. 


Glass  Campaign  Approved 

Directors  of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  have  approved 
jilans  for  what  is  said  to  be  the 
company’s  largest  advertising  program. 
Encouraging  prospects  for  business 
were  reported. 

My-T-Fine  to  BBDO 

Penick  &  Ford  have  appointed  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  their  My-T- 
Fine  products. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  oovw  this  groat  SUta  yea  MOBt 
OM  tha  laadera: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evcnlnt) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

PabHohod  by  tbo  oldaot  baoinioi  iaatitatioB 
la  Toiao. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  lac. 

National  Ktpr*»$mtaUtM 
Now  York  Cbiaago  Detroit  Baa  Vkaaaieae 


TYRRELL  KRUM  JOINS  MATHES 

Tyrrell  Krum,  for  several  years  t 
sociated  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  h 
joined  the  public  relations  staff  of  ' 
M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York  agent; 
Mr.  Krum  served  as  city  editor  of  t 
Chicago  Jounujl,  and  later  became ; 
free  lance  in  magazine  and  newspap- 
work.  He  was  active  in  several  pi;'- 
relations  divisions  at  the  Century 
Progress  Exposition,  and  also  directf; 
publicity  in  connection  with  the  Sett; 
Fordney  stratosphere  flight. 


Continue*  N.  Y.  Office 

Stewart,  Hanford  &  Frohman,  I 
will  continue  its  New  York  office,  tb 
agency  has  decided.  Brooke  Farley  tnlp 
lie  in  charge,  with  O.  G.  Carpenter  js 
assistant  manager. 


Named  Altorfer  Ad  Manager 

J.  W.  Wiley  has  been  appointed  id 
vertismg  manager  of  Altorfer  Brothet 
Company,  Peoria,  Ill.,  washing  macliim 
manufacturers. 


Myer*  Rum  Appoints  Biow 

Fred  L.  Myers  &  Co.,  Kingston,  Jj. 
maica.  has  placed  its  advertising  witli 
the  Biow  Company,  New  York. 


AD  TIPS 


Stuck-Goble  .4dv.  Agency,  8  Sontt 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Using  a  lia 
of  newapapers  in  scattered  points 
Kton  I’roducta,  Inc.,  Newark,  N. 
(Eton’s  Magnesia  Oxoids). 

Frankel-Rose  Company,  43  East  Ohii 
Strict,  Chicago.  Issuing  orders  to  a  gei 
eral  list  of  newspapers  on  Sterling  Cu 
unity  Insurance  Company,  Chicago.  Ala 
using  a  new  newspapers  on  Partola  Pro 
ducts  Corp.,  Chicago.  (I’artola  liaxatirt 
Kirtland-Kngel  Company,  (M(l  Norti 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Now  bandlin; 
the  account  of  the  E.  H.  Scott  Radio 
Laboratories,  Chicago. 

Lamport.  Fox  &  Company,  South  Bend. 
Indiana.  Using  a  few  newspapers  tor  tes 
copy  on  Little  Crow  Coco-Wheats, 
product  of  Little  Crow  Milling  Compan; 
Warsaw,  Indiana. 


An 


Independent 

Service 


Complete  editorial  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Chicago. 

A  capable,  ably  directed 
staff  insuring  fast,  accurate 
news  service. 


W*  hsv*  an  autoniaUe  SiwpUx  T*l*r*pl> 
Prinltf  diraet  to  Ih*  Wcsltrn  Union  Offica 


‘Our  office  is  your  office" 


Reedy  Press  Service 

Gtort*  E.  Pru. 


154  N. 
LaSalle  St. 


Chicago, 

III. 


Wf  DO  out  MtT 


You 


NEWSPAPER  MEN 


know  what  you  want 


CONVENIEICE . .  to  pnUUliiai  and  adm- 
liiiif  cailan,  to  akawi  aad  aaMwamli. 
4TM0SPNEIIE  . .  fri«n«r.  wilh  aUatUn 
scrnce-na  aaNc4  palm  ar  icp  faraaUy. 
COMFORTS  . .  ala  new  at4  mdcra  Ratal 
RATES  . .  tow  tnaifk  to  fiac  ran  Ike  kail 
raam  al  a  rcaaaaakk  piicc. 

IN  NEW  TORK,  THAT'S  THE  nCCADlUT! 
A  Mpcfiar  rettoirad— SILVER 
UNING  CatkIaU  Rata  rnfad 


PUIIISHERS;  Ow  aAactlisiii  aftdt  wiU 
accamnaAalc  a  (aw  patA  nawipapati  wilk 
aickaifa  aArartiaiif  ctniiacli. 


HOTEL  PICCADILLY 


WILUARI  MADUn(G.Maiipi|Dii«ha 
227  WEST  4Sth  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Nnw  nndnr  Arlhar  Lm  Diractinn 
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ADVERTISERS  FEELING 
NEW  CONFIDENCE 

(Conliiiucd  from  page  5) 


went  on.  “The  gloom  and  foreboding 
which  existed  in  many  quarters  during 
December  have  given  place  to  conhdence 
that  the  bill  will  not  prove  drastic  nor 
injure  the  practitioner  of  sound  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling. 

"These  influences  are  already  proving 
their  value  in  a  concrete  way.  Plains 
which  have  been  tentative  tend  to  be¬ 
come  definite  with  resultant  action.  We 
feel  that  the  signs  of  returning  confi¬ 
dence  are  only  a  sample  of  encouraging 
developments  now  in  the  making.” 

From  Chicago  came  a  group  of  state¬ 
ments,  preponderantly  optimistic,  as 
follows : 

Charles  Daniel  Frey,  president  of 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago:  “Xew  confidence  is  very  appar¬ 
ent.  There  is  noticeable  improvement  in 
business  in  many  lines,  which  in  turn 
is  resulting  in  some  advertisers  rein¬ 
stating  m^est  schedules  and  others 
showing  moderate  increases  in  appropri¬ 
ations.” 

Z.  L.  Potter,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago : 
"Recent  business  activity  arising  from 
dollar  devaluation  and  other  reasons 
gives  definite  promise  of  enlarged  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  during  1934.” 

Maurice  Needham,  president  of 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  :  “Confidence  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  unquestionably  encouraging  de¬ 
velopment  of  aggressive  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  programs.” 

John  Pierre  Roche,  president 
Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc. : 
"I  see  no  reason  for  an  immediate  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  appropriations  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  valuation  of  the  dol¬ 
lar.  We  must  not  forget  that  we  have 
had  a  devalued  dollar  for  some  time. 
The  advertisers  who  accelerated  and 
expanded  their  promotional  activities 
months  ago  as  a  result  of  the  improv¬ 
ing  state  of  public  mind  and  pocket- 
book,  are  benefiting  commensurately 
With  taxes  continuing  on  high  levels 
and  prcxluction  and  material  costs  in¬ 
creasing,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
effect  of  the  new  dollar  on  advertising 
expenditures  will  be  to  keep  those  ex¬ 
penditures  about  in  their  present  ratio 
to  the  cost  of  doing  business.” 

S.  N.  Becker,  treasurer  of  Mejunkin 
Advertising  Company,  Chicago:  “The 
devaluation  of  gold  content  of  the  dollar 
is  a  fact  of  international  significance  as 
pertaining  to  the  monetary  standards  of 
other  countries  rather  than  one  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  American  public.  Increased 
advertising  appropriations  will  only 
come  when  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer  will  be  such  that  there  will 
be  competition  between  manufacturers 
to  get  their  share  of  the  business. 

“Just  as  soon  as  sufficient  people  go 
to  work  and  have  incomes,  demand  for 
goods  will  increase,  and  just  as  soon  as 
this  increase  shows  itself,  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  have  to  exploit  their  products 
to  the  general  public  through  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Strange  to  say,  only  one  reply  men¬ 
tioned  repeal  of  prohibition  as  an  im¬ 
portant  cause  of  improvement  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  was  from  Arthur  W. 
Ingalls,  president  of  Ingalls-Aclver- 
tising,  Boston,  who  said:  “Advertising 
uptrend  due  primarily  to  manufactur- 
frs,  who  realize  government  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  prices  has  increased  importance 
of  trade  names,  thus  rendering  func¬ 
tion  of  advertising  more  valuable  than 
ever  before.  Other  factors  important 
—growing  confidence  of  entire  coun- 
^  in  economic  conditions ;  greater 
buying  power  because  of  distribution 
of  more  actual  currency;  and  to  some 
^gVM  the  activity  resultant  from  pro¬ 
hibition  repeal,  opening  up  as  it  has 
>n  entirely  new  industry.” 

H.  M.  Donovan,  president  of  Dono- 
van-Armstrong,  Philadelphia :  “Cur- 
rent  uptrend  in  advertising  partly  out- 
tome  of  business  finding  itself  under 
tecovery  administration  and  getting 
Wled  on  readjustments  necessary  to 
■tf  it  go  ahead,  and  partly  traceable  to 


growing  realization  by  business  of  an 
overdue  obligation  to  shake  off  its 
lethargy  and  apply  selling  and  adver¬ 
tising  energy  to  the  working  out  of  its 
own  salvation.  Valuation  of  dollar 
important  to  advertising  only  insofar 
as  it  means  one  more  thing  settled  and 
off  the  mind  of  business." 

WiNTHROP  Hoyt,  president  of 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York :  “I  do  not  doubt  that  many 
manufacturers  have  an  increased  ainount 
of  confidence  in  the  present  administra¬ 
tion’s  attitude  towards  advertising,  al¬ 
though  I  do  firmly  believe  that  a  clear- 


W.  Incalis  S.  N.  Becker 


cut  statement  from  the  administration 
would  serve  to  in.still  even  greater  con¬ 
fidence. 

“Of  course,  business  is  definitely  im¬ 
proved.  Many  manufacturers  will  feel 
that  with  this  improvement  in  business 
there  is  a  greater  chance  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  interfere.  I  think  that 
this  opinion  is  more  of  a  hunch  and  it 
is  not  confirmed  by  facts. 

“I  believe  that  the  recent  upturn  in 
business  and  a  continuation  of  this  up¬ 
turn  in  business  is  a  definite  reflection 
of  the  administration’s  credit  inflation 
policy.  Expansion  of  credits  will  not 
end  a  depression,  but  when  economic 
pressure  has  been  relieved  so  that  the 
normal  forces  of  business  expansion  car 
be  called  into  play,  then  expansion  of 
credits  may  cause  a  remarkable  upturn 
in  business. 

“A  careful  study  of  the  Gold  Bill 
and  of  the  President’s  gold  revaluation 
aniK.uncement  indicates  credit  inflation 
possibilities  that  few  people  compre¬ 
hend. 

“We  feel  that  as  business  recovery 
progresses,  there  will  be  a  continuing 
use  of  a  greater  and  greater  amount  of 
this  potential  credit. 

“Is  advertising  benefiting  from  this 
and  will  advertising  continue  to  benefit 
from  this?  The  answer  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  ‘Yes.’  ” 

F.  J.  Ross,  president  of  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  New  York  and  Cleve¬ 
land  ; 

“Current  uptrend  due  to  govern¬ 
ment  spending  program,  which  means 
more  transactions,  therefore  more  sales 
and  earnings.  Concerning  other  causes 
you  mention,  there  is  much  confusion  of 
thought.  The  future  beyond  the  cur¬ 
rent  movement  upward  is  hard  to  read ; 
therefore  business  generally  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  opportunism.” 

Shelley  Tracy,  president.  Tracy, 
Locke,  Dawson.  Inc.,  New  York  and 
Dallas:  “To  some  extent  the  current 
uptrend  in  advertising  is  due  to  in¬ 
creased  confidence  on  the  part  of  busi¬ 
ness  executives  in  the  general  recov¬ 
ery  iirogram  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  In  our  opinion,  however,  a  much 
more  potent  factor  has  been  a  recent 
better  understanding  of  the  real  view¬ 
point  and  objective  of  the  President, 
and  the  majority  of  his  advisory  staff. 
For  the  most  part,  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  are  trying  to  help  business  help 
itself  and  we  are  finally  on  the  way  to 
a  realization  that  this  is  their  basic  pur¬ 
pose.  The  ‘bogey-man’  of  governmental 
control  and  domination  of  business  is 
fading,  and  with  it  confidence  is  increas¬ 
ing.  and  industry  is  therefore  more 
ready  to  invest  part  of  its  funds  in 
advertising. 

“To  he  sure,  other  factors  are  im¬ 
portant  :  The  most  important  is  the 
definite  evidence  of  a  turn  in  the  de¬ 
flating.  destroying  effects  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  The  recent  more  definite  valuation 
of  the  dollar  helped,  too,  in  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  confidence. 

“.Another  important  influence  in  the 


advertising  uptrend  is  the  realization 
that  the  ‘New  Deal,’  with  its  codes  and 
marketing  agreements,  has  placed  a  new 
emphasis  on  selling  and  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  selling  which  sound  advertis¬ 
ing  builds,  will  be  more  valuable  and 
more  vital  in  the  future  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.” 

W.  (j.  Hildebrant,  president,  Gotham 
.Advertising  Company,  New  York : 
“I  personally  do  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  government  is  particular¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  significance  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  it  applies  to  various  indus¬ 
tries  or  individual  business.  It  may 


Z.  L.  Potter  H.  M.  Dokovan 


be  that  because  of  the  trend  of  the 
work  of  the  NRA  there  is  a  more 
liberal  or  lenient  view  being  taken  in 
Washington  which  may  be  helpful  to 
business  and  increasetl  sales  through 
advertising. 

“VV'e  find,  however,  that  there  are 
certain  fundamentals  which  are  of  more 
interest  and  importance  to  advertising 
and  selling  programs  at  the  present 
time.  There  can  be  no  questioning  the 
fact  that  business  has  long  since  turned 
the  corner.  Business  executives  have, 
however,  been  hesitant  in  making  any 
long  time  commitments  because  of  the 
monetary  situation.  With  the  recent 
valuation  of  the  dollar,  a  great  deal 
of  this  uncertainty  has  been  removed 
and  this,  added  to  the  fact  that  many 
organizations  are  now  working  over¬ 
time  to  fill  their  orders,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  reflected  in  larger  expenditures 
and  more  consistent  schedules.  Some 
of  our  own  clients  are  at  the  present  time 
way  behind  in  filling  their  orders.  Many 
of  them  are  finding  many  angles  of 
encouragement,  not  only  in  orders,  but 
in  a  more  constructive  sentiment 
throughout  the  trade  and  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  wholesalers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  to  make  commitments  and  actually 
buy  merchandise.” 

Mr.  Hildebrant,  in  whose  business 
international  advertising  plays  a  large 
part,  said  that  “slowly  but  surely  con¬ 
structive  factors  are  working  out”  the 
improvement  of  both  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational  business.  He  thought  re¬ 
valuation  of  the  dollar  would  have  no 
particular  effect  on  domestic  business 
except  as  this  is  affected  by  international 
trade. 

From  San  Francisco,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  correspondent  wired  this  sum¬ 
mary  of  advertising  opinion: 

“While  linage  and  other  factors  show 
improvement  over  similar  periods  last 
year,  when  country  was  reaching  bot¬ 
tom  of  depression,  it  is  felt  there  are 
still  elements  of  uncertainty.  Valuation 
of  dollar  not  yet  reflected  in  increased 
activities  locally.  .Advertising  agencies 
report  improved  business.  Transporta¬ 
tion  companies  say  travel  has  increased. 
California  feeling  benefit  from  legali¬ 
zation  of  wine,  which  not  only  put 
many  people  to  work  but  gave  impetus 
to  purchase  of  supplies  in  other  lines. 
Leader  of  California  big  business  say 
there  is  general  feeling  of  optimism 
because  of  improvement  which  started 
on  Atlantic  seaboard  but  which  has 
not  actually  reached  Pacific  Coast  in 
measurable  degree  because  the  coast 
lags  six  to  eight  months  behind  the 
Fast  both  on  upturns  and  downswings.” 


NEW  DAILY  PLANNED 

A  new  five  cent  four-page  morning 
newspaper  containing  no  display  adver¬ 
tisements  or  illustrations,  called  Lordre, 
will  appear  in  Montreal,  about  March 
1.  Olivar  Asselin,  editor  of  Le  Canada, 
Montreal,  is  severing  his  connection  with 
that  newspaper  to  become  publisher. 


PAPER  FIRM  CHARGED 
WITH  MONOPOLY  AIM 


Federal  Trade  Committion  Has  Issued 
Complaint  Against  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corporation  for  Activi¬ 
ties  on  Pacific  Coast 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  7 — The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued 
a  formal  complaint  charging  the  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corporation,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  with  attempting  to  create  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  paper  and  paper  products 
industry,  i»rticularly  in  that  branch 
manufacturing  newsprint  paper. 

Specifically  it  is  charged  with  ac¬ 
quiring  capital  stock  in  the  Crown  Wil¬ 
lamette  Company,  operating  mills  in 
Washington,  Oregon  and  (^ifornia  in 
competition  with  the  Zellerbach  Paper 
Company,  predecessor  to  the  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corporation.  The  commis¬ 
sion  will  set  the  case  for  trial  at  an 
early  date. 

In  its  formal  complaint  the  commis¬ 
sion  charges  that  as  a  result  of  this 
acquisition  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Cor¬ 
poration  now  controls  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  output  of  newsprint  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  states.  Also  as  a  result 
of  the  acquisition,  comi^tition  has  been 
substantially  lessened,  it  is  alleged,  in 
paper  and  paper  products  generally  and 
the  interstate  sale  of  paper  has  been  re¬ 
strained. 

The  acquisition,  according  to  the 
complaint,  resulted  from  an  agreement 
made  in  1928  between  representatives  of 
Zellerbach  Paper  Company  and  Crowr 
Willamette  Paper  Company.  It  was 
agreed,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  then  auth¬ 
orized  common  stock  in  the  Zellerbach 
Corporation  would  be  increased  from 
1.200,000  shares  to  2,000,000  shares,  and 
its  then  outstanding  common  stock  from 
825,7()9  shares  to  1,000,000  shares  by  is¬ 
suing  a  stock  dividend  and  changing  its 
name  to  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation. 
The  new  corporation  was  then  to  issue 
1,000,000  shares  of  the  heretofore  un¬ 
issued  Crown  Zellerbach  common  stock, 
share  for  share,  in  exchange  for  the 
one  million  shares  of  outstanding  com¬ 
mon  stock  in  the  Crown  Willamette 
Paper  Company. 

Crown  Zellerbach  was  to  create  a 
ten-year  voting  trust  to  vote  common 
stock  of  Crown  Zellerbach  with  powers 
and  duties  substantially  the  same  as 
those  possessed  by  a  voting  trust  of 
Crown  Willamette.  Common  stock  of 
the  Zellerbach  Corporation  and  common 
stock  for  trust  certificates  of  Crown 
Willamette  were  to  be  exchanged  for 
voting  trust  certificates  of  Crown  Zel¬ 
lerbach  Corporation  so  that  when  the 
transaction  was  completed  all  common 
stock  of  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation 
would  be  in  the  form  of  voting  trust 
certificates  of  Crown  Zellerbach  Cor¬ 
poration  under  a  voting  trust,  and  all 
common  stock  of  Crown  Willamette 
Paper  Company  would  be  owned  by 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation. 

The  agreement  was  made  effective 
and  Crown  Zellerbach  later  acquired 
all  capital  stock  of  Olympic  Paper  and 
Power  Company.  Washington  Pulp  and 
Paper  Corporation,  National  Paper 
Products  Company,  Sanitary  Products 
Corporation,  and  Pacific  Mills,  Ltd., 
and  other  subsidiaries  formerly  owned 
by  the  Zellerbach  Corporation  and 
Crown  Willamette  Paper  Company, 
Inc.,  respectively. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation  was 
organized  as  a  holding  company  in 
August,  1928,  with  an  authorized  cap¬ 
italization  of  1,200,000  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock,  no  par  value.  The  out¬ 
standing  common  stock  had  a  book 
value  of  more  than  $20,000,000.  Out¬ 
standing  preferred  stock  had  a  book 
value  of  more  than  $4,500,000.  Total 
assets  of  the  company  as  of  April  30, 
1928,  were,  according  to  its  books  of 
account,  upward  of  $34,000,000. 

The  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation, 
as  of  Aug.  1,  1928,  owned  a  majority 
of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  the  Zel¬ 
lerbach  Paper  Company,  the  largest 
distributors  of  paper  and  paper  prod¬ 
ucts  at  wholesale  and  retail  in  six 
western  states. 
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'UR  OVN  VOR!^ 

‘or  Letters 


(CONJECTURING  on  the  future  of 
the  press,  Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld, 
chairman  of  the  London  Daily  Express, 
has  a  feeling  strangely  compounded  of 
dark  gloom  and  serious,  well  founded 
optimism.  In  “The  Press  in  My  Time,” 
recently  published  by  Rich  &  Cowan, 
London,  this  keen  observer  and  sprightly 
commentator  puts  this  statement  down 
on  the  dark  side  of  the  ledger: 

The  world  today  is  KoinK  through  a  period 
of  crisis  and  transition.  The  eld  order  has 
broken  down  and  the  new  order  has  not  yet 
liwn  established.  Civilization  has  tempora¬ 
rily  lost  its  bearings.  The  Press,  which  in¬ 
variably  reflects  the  temper  and  spirit  of  its 
iige,  mirrors  the  prevailing  instability,  con¬ 
fusion  and  unrest.  It  is  also  affected  by 
them.  It  is  prodigiously  active  and  enter¬ 
prising,  like  the  public  mind  it  reflects;  but 
like  that  mind  it  has  no  fully  settled  convic- 
ti'>ns,  no  stability,  no  purpose,  no  direction. 

He  goes  further:  The  technical  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  press  and  its  huge 
circulations,  he  says,  are  no  sign  that 
the  press  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
the  competition  for  readers  and  linage 
he  holds  to  be  generally  wasteful.  An¬ 
other  bad  sign  he  notes  is  that  manv 
editors  and  publishers  are  not  alive  to 
the  difference  of  the  public  today  and 
the  public  of  20  years  ago. 

But  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  chang¬ 
ing  public  that  Mr.  Blumenfeld  fore¬ 
sees  a  possible  bright  and  intelligent 
development  of  newspapers.  The  news- 
l>aper  reader,  he  says,  shows  signs  of 
wanting  intelligent  guidance  from  their 
papers,  and  sober,  carefully  considered 
opinions  on  political,  social,  economic 
and  other  subjects. 

If  the  newspapers  (he  writes)  are  to  main¬ 
tain  their  prestige  and  influence,  and  in  the 
long  run  their  circulations,  they  will  have  to 
raise  their  standards  to  this  level  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  taste  and  intelligence. 

The  public  will  always  want  its  thrills 
and  frivolities,  he  adds,  but  this  can  be 
no  reason  for  a  newspaper  neglecting 
the  serious  side  of  the  man  who  enjoys 
thrills  and  frivolities.  The  average 
reader,  in  Mr.  Blumenfeld's  opinion, 
■‘thinks  as  well  as  feels.” 

Some  ^y,  the  author  believes,  the 
press  will  have  adjusted  itself  to  the 
new  conditions,  and  once  that  has  been 
done  the  future  of  the  newspaper  is 
something  to  stagger  the  imagination. 
The  press  remains  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  leader  of  men  and  opinion  on  earth: 

Never  in  all  its  history  has  the  Press  had 
«uch  an  opportunity  for  leadership.  Never 
was  it  more  necessary  that  it  should  use  it 
v\  isely  and  conscientiously. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Blumenfeld’s  realistic 
approach  to  an  analysis  of  the  press 
m^es  his  optimism  worth  something. 


Press  in  My  Time”  is  not 
A  what  vou  miffht  exoect  from  the 


The  cutting  down  of  newspaper  reports  of 
Parliamentary  debates  and  political  speeches 
generally  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
changes  that  has  taken  place  in  British 
journalism  during  my  time.  It  was  due  mainly 
to  the  initiative  of  Lord  Northcliffe.  He 
realized  that  politics  play  a  far  smaller 
part  in  the  life  of  the  nation  than  most  of 
our  political  pundits  imagine.  .  .  .  I'he 

truth  of  the  matter  is  that  from  devoting  too 
much  attention  to  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  our  legislatures,  the  Press  has  now  gone  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  devotes  too  little. 

*  *  * 


The  next  war — I  presume  that  there  will 
be  one  some  day? — will  probably  give  us  war 
correspondence  undreamed  of.  Our  daily 
papers  will  be  replete  with  televisioned  photo¬ 
graphs  of  bombing  scenes  and  gas  attacks, 
and  the  specials  will  probably  fly  home  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  actions  to  write  a  lead,  and 
then  go  back  again. 


duction,  in  marketing  and  in  finance — 
not  because  association  work  deals  with 
these  business  functions,  but  because  it 
is  like  them  a  form  of  business.  So 
the  volume  is  a  handbook  of  method 
and  not  of  trade  association  information. 

Facts  and  figures  that  the  news¬ 
paper  editor  desires  are  seldom  here, 
rarely  except  in  the  factual  appendix. 
There,  for  instance,  we  read  that  as¬ 
sociation  secretaries  get  from  $1,500 
to  $75,000  a  year  or  more,  and  that  a 
considerable  number  are  in  the  $20,000 
to  $35,000  class.  The  longest  chapter  is 
on  -Association  Services.  It  deals  with 
“Price  Merchandising,”  which  is  Mr. 
Donald’s  substitute  for  the  unfortunate 
phrase  “price  maintenance”  or  “price 
control”;  with  Product  Merchandising, 
Marketing  (including  advertising).  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  Purchasing,  Production, 
Financial,  Personnel  &  Labor,  and 
Economic  and  Industrial  Planning. — 
R.  W. 


A  what  you  might  expect  from  the 
title.  It  covers  the  subject  rather  thor¬ 
oughly— but  Mr.  Blumenfeld  has  a  hap¬ 
py  ability  of  writing  easily,  entertain¬ 
ingly  and  convincingly  on  a  subject 
that  in  other  hands  might  have  proved 
laborious  and  dull.  The  book  is  inter¬ 
larded  with  anecdotes  and  illustrations, 
most  of  which  are  taken  from  the 
author’s  own  experience,  and  although 
the  historians  might  find  much  fault 
with  the  volume,  at  least  those  who  are 
interested  in  journalism  will  not  find 
it  a  hard  book  to  read. 

Here  are  some  quotations: 

In  a  sense  the  Press  is  an  organic  whole. 
Newspapers  are  by  nature  anthropophagous; 
they  live  upon  one  another.  Each  day  they 
offer  themselves  np  to  their  contemporaries 
to  be  devoured.  Remarkable  scares  have 
originated  from  a  few  lines  hidden  away  in 
a  rival  journal. 

a  *  • 


quired.  It  increases  as  long  as  an  indi. 
vidual  remains  in  school  or  college,  but 
without  conscious  effort  does  not  changt 
materially  thereafter.”  One  very  inter¬ 
esting  point  in  this  paper  is  that  word 
learning  starts  with  placing  a  word  in 
its  environment,  so  that  “the  common, 
est  error  is  the  confusion  of  a  word 
with  its  exact  opposite!” — R.  W. 


ana 

The  book  is  taken  up  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press,  of  course,  but  you  change 
a  few  names  and  substitute  a  few  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  story  of  the  American 
press  “in  my  time”  might  read  simi¬ 
larly.  Mr.  Blumenfeld  discusses  issues 
and  changes  authoritatively.  It  is  a 
highly  personalized  history  he  has  writ¬ 
ten.  but  it  is  easy  to  take. — J.  W.  P. 
a  •  * 

A  SCATHING  word  picture  of 
Glenn  Frank,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  is  painted  in  the 
February  American  Mercury  by  Ernest 
L.  Meyer  of  the  Madison  Capital-Times 
staff.  Mr.  Meyer’s  article  bears  the 
title,  “Glenn  Frank:  Journalist  On 
Parole.” 

The  career  of  Mr.  Frank  is  traced 
from  his  birth  and  early  schooling  in 
Missouri.  After  secretarial  work  imme¬ 
diately  following  graduation  from  col¬ 
lege  he  was  associated  with  Edward 
A.  Filene,  Boston  merchant,  and  later 
became  editor  of  Century  Maqadne. 
WTien  only  38  he  was  apjwinted  to  his 
present  pnisition.  That  was  in  1925. 

Nine  vears  later,  according  to  Mr. 
Mover.  Glenn  Frank  is  the  center  of  a 
revolt  in  university  circles  and  has  don? 
an  “about-face”  from  the  nolicies  he  ex¬ 
pounded  when  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
of  prominence  which  swept  him  from  a 
journalistic  post  to  that  of  the  chief 
executive  of  an  educational  institution.— 
R.  W.  J. 

*  *  * 

Filled  with  information  valuable  to 
every  resident  of  _  Western  New 
York,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  Alma¬ 
nac  and  1934  Yearbook  has  just  been 
published.  This  year’s  almanac  is  larger 
than  the  1933  edition  and  has  been  rear¬ 
ranged  to  make  it  more  convenient  for 
the  reader.  There  is  a  complete  listing 
of  county,  town,  village  and  city  of¬ 
ficials.  Western  New  York  schools  and 
colleges,  the  complete  personnel  of  the 
state  legislature  and  administrative 
offices,  and  a  more  up-to-date  listing 
of  U.  S.  government  (officials  also  are 
to  be  found  in  the  volume. 


It  is  a  pity,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  ordinary 
I-eople  are  more  interested  in  the  lives  of 
exceptional  people  than  in  the  lives  of  ordi¬ 
nary  people.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  newspaper  gossip. 

a  a  a 


Former  newspaper  associates  of 
Frank  J.  Price.  Jr.,  who  for  man* 


The  yellow  streak  in  American  journalism 
lias  DOW  disappeared.  .  .  By  and  large  the 
American  Press  is  today  more  informative, 
better  displayed  and  less  irregular  in  its 
mannerisms  than,  say.  the  British  Press,  which 
in  its  new  phase  is  seemingly  trying  to  find 
itself. 


Every  professional  writer  loves  to 
imagine — even  if  he  does  not  actu- 


AD  imagine — even  if  he  does  not  actu¬ 
ally  believe — that  knowledge  is  power, 
and  especially  that  his  own  mastery  of 
words  sets  him  in  a  class  apart.  And 
now  comes  science  and  says  that  the  big 
man  knows  words  better  than  his  subor¬ 
dinates.  In  the  Atlantic  for  February 
read  the  article  “Vocabulary  and  Suc¬ 
cess”  by  Johnson  O’Connor,  describing 
vocabulary  tests  given  by  the  Human 
Engineering  Laboratories  at  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology’,  He  has  proved 
that  “an  exact  and  extensive  vocabulary 
is  an  important  concomitant  of  success. 
.  .  .  Such  a  vocabulary  can  be  ac- 


WJ.  DONALD,  editor  of  the 
•  McGraw-Hill  “Handbook  of 


-T  Frank  J.  Price,  Jr.,  who  for  many 
years  was  with  metropolitan  dailies  and 
who  now  is  associate  manager  of  tig 
Prudential  Insurance  Company’s  adv«f. 
tising  department,  will  be  interested  in 
his  venture  into  the  fiction  writing  fieU 
From  his  home  in  Long  Branch,  K. 
J.,  Price  has  produced  and  had  pub 
lished  more  than  100  novelettes  and 
short  stories  and  recently  his  first  bod 
came  off  the  presses  of  the  Spectate 
Publishing  Company  of  Philadelphia 

“Mind  Wreckers,  Ltd.”  is  the  tide 
of  this  new  contribution  to  mystety 
fiction  and  it  comprises  a  series  of  ad¬ 
ventures  by  Charles  Barrow,  ace  u- 
vestigator  for  the  Citadel  Life  Insur. 
ance  Company,  who  “always  gets  hit 
man.” 

Price  is  a  veteran  newspaperman, 
having  served  with  the  Philadelphk 
Ledger,  Bulletin,  Evening  Times  and 
Press,  the  Washington  Herald  and  Post, 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and  Reewd 
Herald  and  the  Neto  York  Mormuj 
Telegraph,  the  Herald  and  the  Tribmt. 
He  resigned  from  the  last  named  papa 
in  1921  to  go  to  Russia  as  a  liaison 
officer  with  the  .American  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration. 


Mr.  Herbert  S.  Houston 


ff^ishes  to  Announce 


that  the  personal  activities  he  has 
followed  along  international  lines  for 
over  twenty  years  he  has  now  placed 
on  a  professional  basis  by  becoming  a 


Counsel  on 

International  Relations 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Telephone,  TOmpkins  Square  6-8170 


▼  V  •  McGraw-Hill  “Handbook  of 
Business  Administration,”  has  just 
written  “Trade  Associations:  Manage¬ 
ment  Policies,  Organization,  Personnel, 
Services”  (McGraw),  a  book  of  great 
interest  at  the  moment.  As  he  says  in 
his  preface,  “Before  the  two-year  period 
of  effectiveness  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  .Act  is  over,  there  will  be  several 
times  as  many  trade  associations  as 
there  were  early  in  19.33.  Trade  asso¬ 
ciations  are  news — not  only  for  the 
trade  press  but  also  for  the  daily- 
press.”  But  this  book  does  not  dwell  on 
the  importance  of  the  trade  association 
in  the  new  economic  scheme — that 
subject  is  partly  treated  in  another  re¬ 
cent  book  on  such  associations.  Heer- 
mance’s  “Can  Business  Govern  Itself?” 

Mr.  Donald  treats  the  topic  as  a 
problem  in  management.  The  trade  as¬ 
sociation,  to  him,  is  just  an  interesting 
new  variety  of  business  organization. 
How  can  it  be  made  to  function  prop¬ 
erly?  The  same  rules  apply  as  in  pro- 


He  will  continue  to  work  for  under¬ 
standing  and  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  and 
he  will  serve  only  those  clients  who 
are  interested  in  the  same  objectives. 
His  connection  from  their  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  The  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  has  convinced 
him  that  the  spread  of  correct  inform¬ 
ation  and  the  growth  of  foreign  trade 
are  essential  and  powerful  factors  in 
maintaining  peace  in  the  world. 
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SOVIET  PRESS  CHIEF 

entertained  by  U.  P. 


CoMtantin  Oumanaky  Honored  At 
Chicago  Luncheon  Tendered  By 
Webb  Miller — Local  New* 

Men  Attended 

Constantin  Oumansky,  chief  of  the 
Soviet  press  de^rtment  and  Soviet  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  United  States  in  the  recent 
Russian  recognition  negotiations,  was 
the  guest  of  Webb  Miller,  United  Press 
Euroi)ean  news  manager,  and  Charles 
McCabe,  U.  P.  central  division  man¬ 
ager,  at  an  informal  reception  in  the 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  attended  by  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  publishers  and  editors 
late  last  week. 

.Mr.  OumMsky,  who  became  ill  after 
the  recognition  negotiations  were  con¬ 
cluded  in  Washington,  made  a  hasty 
visit  to  several  important  United  States 
industrial  centers,  including  Detroit  and 
Chicago,  preparatory  to  sailing  for 
Soviet  Russia  last  Saturday.  On  Feb. 

1  he  went  by  plane  to  Detroit,  where 
he  met  Henry  Ford  and  inspected  the 
Ford  plant.  While  in  Chicago  he  visited 
the  Stock  Yards  and  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.  Attending  the  Chicago  reception 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Oumansky  were: 

Homer  Guck,  publisher,  John  Dien- 
bart,  city  editor,  and  Delos  Avery,  po- 
litiMl  editor,  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex- 
miner;  Hal  O’Flaherty,  chief  of  the 
foreign  news  service,  Paul  Scott  Mow- 
rer,  associate  editor,  and  Paul  Leach, 
political  writer,  Chicago  Daily  News;  S. 

E.  Thomason,  publisher,  and  R.  J.  Fin¬ 
negan,  editor,  Chicago  Daily  Times; 
Merrill  C.  Meigs,  Chicago  American 
general  manager;  Kenneth  Todd  and 
Russell  Chapman,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Con¬ 
solidated  Newspapers;  Leland  Stowe, 
.Veto  Vori  Herald  Tribune  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent;  Ciene  Gillette,  United  Press 
Chicago  bureau  manager ;  M.  H.  Ayles- 
worth,  president  of  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company;  Niles  Trammel,  Chicago 
.VBC  manager;  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co.,  and  Harry  Freeman, 
Tass  news  agency,  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Oumansky  to  Oiicago.  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  Chipgo  Daily  News,  and  John 
Ames,  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 
accepted  invitations  but  were  unable  to 
attend. 

The  reception  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
.Miller,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  Mr, 
Oumansky,  37-year-old  Russian  journal- 
iM  who  accompanied  M.  Maxim  Lit- 
vinoff  to  America  on  the  important  mis¬ 
sion  of  gaining  American  recognition. 
Mr.  Oumansl^  had  previously  ex¬ 
pressed  his  desire  to  meet  as  many 
^erican  newspapermen  as  possible,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  virtually 
tarred  from  talking  with  the  press 
while  he  was  in  Washington  during  the 
negotiations.  Those  attending  the  re¬ 
ception  were  particularly  impressed 
with  Oumansky’s  pleasing  personality 
and  his  keen  understanding  of  American 
news  values. 

.  Mr.  Miller,  who  has  spent  17  years 
abroad  with  the  United  Press,  during 
which  time  he  has  visited  29  different 
countries,  is  spending  several  months 
in  United  States,  working  on  the  U.  P. 
domestic  news  desk  in  New  York  City 
and  traveling  with  division  managers  on 
business  and  news  trips,  visiting  editors 
and  publishers  of  client  papers.  At  the 
present  time  Mr.  Miller  is  visiting  edi¬ 
tors  in  nine  central  states  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  similar  trip  through  the  south- 
jrest.  He  will  return  to  London,  the 
y.  P.  European  news  headquarters,  fol- 
towing  the  A.  N,  P.  A.  convention  at 
New  York  City  in  April. 


NEW  DAILY  PLANNED 

.Application  for  a  charter  was  filed 
With  the  secretary  of  state  in  Oklahoma 
^•ty  recently  for  the  Capital  Hill  Daily 
BtacoH,  a  morning  paper,  as  a  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  Weekly  Beacon,  to  start 
awut  March  1,  by  a  group  of  Guthrie, 
Ok'a.,  men  headed  by  Raymond  Fields, 
^U)r  of  the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Leader. 
Signing  the  charter  application  with 
p!!u*  McIntyre  and  Leon 

a  brother  of  Raymond  Fields, 
publisher  of  the  weekly. 


BASEBALL  WRITERS  DINE 

The  eleventh  annual  dinner  and  frolic 
of  the  New  York  Baseball  Writers’  As- 
scKiation  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore,  New  York,  Feb.  3.  Seven  hun¬ 
dred  attended,  including  many  notables 
of  the  political,  sports  and  theatrical 
fields.  Speakers  included  Mayor  La 
Guardia  and  Postmaster  General  James 
A.  Farley,  Sid  Mercer  was  toast¬ 
master. 


FRATERNITY  STARTING 
JOB  CAMPAIGN 


W.  W.  ROBERTSON  HONORED 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  Seeking  to  Place 
Unemployed  Member* — AI*o  Ha* 
Plan  to  Reorganise  It* 

6,000  Alumni  i 


MELBOURNE  HERALD 
ISSUES  BROCHURE 


Au*tralian  Daily’*  Promotion  Booklet 

IIIu*trated  in  Color* — Technique 
of  New*paper  Making 
Explained 

“Evening”  is  the  title  of  an  8  by 
121/2  inch  brochure,  in  colors,  on  highly 
calendared  paper,  which  E.  A.  Price, 
director  of  advertising,  has  created  with 
the  help  of  the  Samson  Clark  Agency 
to  emphasize  the  pre-eminence  and  the 
low  space  cost,  as  compared  with  lead¬ 
ing  evening  newspapers  of  the  world, 
of  the  Melbourne  (Australia)  Herald, 
of  which  Keith  Murdoch,  is  managing 
director. 

The  theme  of  this  informative  bit  of 
direct-by-mail  literature  is  “While  the 
clock  moved  round  from  8:00  a.  m.  to 
2:00  p.  m.,”  this  chaos — original  copy, 
pictures,  telegrams,  etc. — b^ame  this 
clarity — the  finished  product — the  eight- 
column  IS-em  Evening  Herald. 

Original  sources  of  news  are  given — 
the  processes  of  editing,  sub-editing, 
commenting,  cartooning  and  illustratintr 
are  shown — 16  staff  cameramen  are  called 
photograph  ic  correspondents — glimpses 
of  the  library  are  presented  where  250,- 
000  picture  cartoons  and  drawings  and 
20,000  blocks  or  cuts  are  on  file. 

On  a  normal  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
Herald’s  engraving  plant  puts  through 
20  halftone  blocks  of  sporting  events 
between  the  hours  of  3:00  and  5:30 
p.  m.  A  rush  job  can  be  completed  in 
25  minutes  and  the  week’s  output  is 
between  5,000  and  6,000  square  inches. 

The  booklet  says  190,000  words  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  average  issue,  set  on  41 
machines,  and  using  the  services  of  65 
copy  boys,  12  groups  of  proofreaders 
and  assistants,  12  stone  men  and  14 
“ccMlaters.” 

Perhaps  the  most  unusud  presenta¬ 
tion  is  the  edition  changes  in  text— the 
items  and  stories  in  early  editions 
dropped  out  of  the  late  final  city,  final 
city  extra,  final  sports— on  some  days 
seven  different  editions. 

On  a  typical  Saturday  afternoon  in 
the  space  of  two  hours  the  equivalent 
of  six  pages  of  the  Herald  is  received 
in  the  office  over  50  trunk  telephone 
wires,  necessitating  3,000  calls — 20  a 
minute — by  a  special  office  sporting 
staff  of  70  operators  and  sub-editors. 

Charts  and  graphs  show  the  average 
net  sale  of  the  Herald  in  contrast  with 
the  average  net  sale  of  the  morning 
newspapers  for  the  years  1931,  1932  and 
1933,  together  with  an  analysis  of  a 
year’s  display  advertising  in  the  Herald 
contrasted  in  various  cla5sifications 
with  morning  newspapers  of  Mel¬ 
bourne. 

The  lower  space  cost  is  shown  in  a 
graphic  chart  wherein  the  Herald  net 
sale  is  contrasted  with  I^ndon,  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
San  Francisco  newspapers. 

CREDIT  UNION  ELECTS 

Brice  Martin,  a  reporter,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
and  Review  Credit  Union  at  the  annual 
meeting  recently.  Otto  R.  Kyle,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  was  named  vice-president, 
and  Donald  Murphy,  credit  manager, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  credit  union, 
which  started  operations  in  March, 
1933,  ended  the  year  with  assets  of 
$1,8K.60  and  a  membership  of  104, 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
employes  of  the  Decatur  Newspapers, 
Inc.  A  Ayi  per  cent  dividend  was  de¬ 
clared  as  of  Jan.  1,  1934.  Seventy-three 
loans  totaling  $3,746  were  made  during 
the  year. 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Feb.  5 — Behind  the  slogan 
“Put  Sigma  Delta  Chis  to  Work,”  the 
executive  council  of  Sigma  Delfa  Chi, 
national  journalistic  fraternity,  this 
week  launched  a  “new  job”  campaign. 
Coincident  with  this  employment  drive, 
the  fraternity  announced  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  more  than  6,000  alumni  mem¬ 
bers  into  120  divisions,  averaging  50 
members  each,  in  an  effort  to  form  a 
more  closely  knit  alumni  body. 

The  plan,  as  explained  in  the 
Synoptic,  calls  for  formation  of  divisions 
within  states,  partitioned  geographically 
so  that  each  division  will  include  about 
50  alumni,  and  subdivision  into  districts 
of  about  10  members  each.  Division 
directors  are  being  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Walter  R.  Humphrey,  Temple 
(Tex.)  Daily  Telegram,  and  Alumni 
Secretary  Mitchell  V.  Ciharnley.  Dis¬ 
trict  chairmen  are  to  be  selected  by 
these  directors. 

“Members  of  the  fraternity  have  felt 
for  years  that  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  alumni 
strength  can  be  used  more  effectively 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  but  also  to  the  advantage  of 
journalism  in  general,”  stated  Charles 
E.  Snyder,  Chicago  Daily  Drovers 
Journal,  chairman  of  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil.  “Under  the  new  organization,  it 
will  be  possible  to  reach  every  member 
with  a  minimum  effort  and  a  minimum 
waste  of  time.  It  will  be  possible  to 
act  on  a  national  scale,  in  concert.  And 
it  will  also  be  possible  to  act  section- 
ally,  by  states,  divisions,  cities  or  coun¬ 
ties  if  desirable.” 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  Silver 
Anniversary  Development  Program  of 
the  fraternity,  including  the  national  re¬ 
employment  campaign,  depends  upoi’ 
support  from  alumni  and  associated 
members  in  immediate  payment  of  1934 
dues  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
those  members  who  are  chosen  to  serve 
as  division  and  district  chairmen,  Mr. 
Charnley  pointed  out. 

Albert  W.  Bates,  executive  secretary, 
announced  that  April  17  is  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  fraternity  and  it 
will  be  celebrated  as  such  at  various 
Founder’s  Day  banquets.  He  also  re- 

Sirted  that  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago 
ally  News  publisher,  and  S. 

Osborn,  former  governor  of  Michigan, 
have  accepted  invitations  to  address  the 
Silver  Anniversary  Convention  of  the 
fraternity  at  DePauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  Nov.  19,  20  and  21. 


Yakima,  Wa*h.,  Publi*her  Tendered 

Te*timonial  Dinner  by  Employe* 

t)ne  hundred  and  six  employes  oi  the 
Republic  Publishing  Company  tendered 
a  surprise  testimonial  dinner  to  W.  W. 
Robertson,  publisher  of  the  Yakimo 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic  and  Morning 
Herald,  Jan.  28,  in  the  Elks  Temple, 
for  his  efforts  to  maintain  employment 
and  wage  scales  during  the  depression 
period. 

Employes  at  the  banquet  ranged  i:> 
service  from  Porter  S.  Hotchkiss,  who 
has  been  with  Mr.  Robertson  for  29 
years,  to  a  group  of  five  workers,  with 
the  firm  less  than  one  year.  Jim  Haire, 
Herald  composing  room  foreman,  was 
toastmaster. 

Following  the  dinner,  “Scandals  of 
1934”  were  presented  by  the  Herald  &: 
Republic  Playhouse  Association. 

After  the  skit,  Mr.  Hotchkiss  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  employes,  presented  Mrs. 
Robertson  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers, 
and  then  presented  Mr.  Robertson  with 
a  silver  plaque. 


FALL  RIVER  CLUB  FORMED 

Fall  River  merchants,  at  a  meeting  in 
the  Fall  Riz’er  Herald  News  building, 
recently,  voted  to  form  an  Advertising 
Club.  By-laws  will  be  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  five,  which  will  submit 
nominees  for  offices  in  the  club.  The 
committee  includes :  Charles  E.  Sevigny. 
general  manager.  Fall  Rh'er  Herald 
News;  Manager  Frank  W.  Dunham, 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  (George  R.  Ma¬ 
son,  secretary,  local  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority;  Harry  E.  Yoken  and  Paul  R. 
Breen. 


CAVETT  SUCCEEDS  NEWELL 

Charles  Cavett,  age  21,  who  has  been 
handling  the  distribution  of  food  sup¬ 
plies  to  Jackson  county  unemployed,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Jackson  (O.) 
Sun-Journal,  a  weekly,  to  succeed  S.  J. 
Newell,  veteran  newspaperman.  Mr. 
Cavett  is  the  youngest  of  a  triumvirate 
of  editors  in  Jackson,  the  oldest  being 
23  years  old.  Ora  Anderson,  22,  editor 
of  the  Jackson  Herald,  succeeded  Roy 
Russell,  last  summer.  The  dean  of  the 
group,  Harry  O.  Martin,  age  23,  started 
his  career  in  Chillicothe  in  1930  and 
worked  for  a  time  with  the  Jackson 
Herald  and  became  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son  News-Adz’ertiser,  when  it  was 
founded  June  1932. 


NAMED  OFFICIAL  NEWSPAPERS 

The  following  southwestern  Kansas 
newspapers  have  been  appointed  to  serve 
as  official  papers  for  1934  in  the  various 
counties :  Edwards  county — Kinsley 

Mercury;  Ellsworth — Elworth  Messen¬ 
ger;  Finney — Garden  City  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram;  Ford — Dodge  City  Globe;  Gray 
— Montezuma  Press;  Hamilton — Sy 
cuse  Journal;  Haskell — Sublette 
tor;  Stanton — Johnson  Pioneer 
Lyons  Daily  News;  Russell — , 
County  News,  Lucas  Independent ;  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill  Adz'ertiser  and  Russell  Record, 


He  buys  the  paper 
that^s  OUT 


And  maybe  there  is  hell  to  pay 
L  in  the  office  of  the  paper  that 
he  asked  for  but  did  not  get. 

Rivals  learn,  sooner  or  later,  that 
the  prompt  paper  is  using  Certified 
Mats — shortening  and  smoothing 
the  stereotyping  routine  in  the- 
press  hour  rush. 

The  splendid  uniformity  of  Certified 
Mats  minimizes  trouble.  They  mold 
with  less  pressure,  hence  less  spoil¬ 
age.  They  scorch  in  %  to  %  the 
usual  time  and  the  first  cast  b  good. 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  use 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


jtooe;  oray  ■ 

ilton — Syra-  1^  \ 

blette  Moni-  Jf  J  - 
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WELLMAN,  AIR  PIONEER, 
NEWSPAPERMAN,  DIES 

Hi«  Famous  Attempted  Flight  Across 
Atlantic  in  1910,  and  Previous 
Expeditions  Into  Arctic 
Broufkt  Him  Renown 

Walter  Wellman,  who  in  1910  pro¬ 
vided  newspapers  with  a  thrilling  story 
when,  with  a  crew  of  four,  he  set  forth 
in  a  queer  dirigible  on  the  first  attempt¬ 
ed  flight  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  Atlantic  City,  died  at  his  home 
in  New  York,  Jan.  31.  He  was  78 
years  old. 

The  Wellman  craft,  called  the  Amer¬ 
ica.  settled  in  the  sea  and  the  occupants 
were  picked  up  by  a  rescuing  steamer 
about  375  miles  off  Cape  Hatteras. 
Although  he  considered  the  trip  a  fail¬ 
ure,  Mr.  Wellman  returned  to  find  him¬ 
self  a  hero.  His  ship  had  broken  the 
e.\isting  world  record  for  time  and  dis¬ 
tance  sailing  by  a  dirigible.  Time  in 
the  air;  79  hours;  total  distance  trav¬ 
elled,  about  1,000  miles.  The  sensa¬ 
tion  the  flight  caused  was  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Lindbergh  flight  from 
New  iork  to  Paris  in  1927. 

Previously  Mr.  Wellman  had  made 
four  expeditions  into  the  -Arctic,  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  discover  the  North 
Pole.  Two  of  the  expeditions  were  by 
air.  His  first  air  flight  to  the  North 
was  commissioned  by  T'rank  B.  Noyes, 
then  editor  of  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald.  Mr.  Noyes  is  now  publisher 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  and 
president  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Before  he  became  an  explorer  and 
adventurer,  Mr.  Wellman  was  a  well- 
known  journalist.  His  publishing 
career  began  at  the  age  of  14  when  he 
started  a  weekly  in  Sutton,  Neb.  He 
founded  the  Cincinnati  Evening  Post 
when  he  was  21  and  for  many  years 
was  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

The  first  feat  that  brought  him  to 
wide  notice  was  a  jaunt  to  the  Bahamas. 
1  here  he  located  the  exact  landing 
place  of  Christopher  Columbus  on 
Watling  Island,  or  San  Salvador,  and 
placed  a  permanent  marker  at  the  spot. 

The  airship  .\merica  was  a  dirigible 
of  the  balloon  type  with  a  gas  bag 
228  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide.  The 
silk  and  cotton  fabric  bag,  enclosed  in 
a  triple  sack  of  rubber,  held  345,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  generated  by  com¬ 
bining  sulphuric  acid  with  iron  fillings. 

Under  the  bag  and  attached  to  it 
by  heavy  hickory  struts  and  steel  wire 
laced  through  a  wide  tuck  in  the  en¬ 
velope,  was  a  long  car  of  inter-laced 
steel  tubing,  enclosed  with  a  casing  of 
rubber,  silk  and  cotton  canvas. 

Below  the  car  swung  a  torpedo- 
shap^  gas  tank,  150  feet  long  and  two 
feet  in  diameter.  Beneath  the  gas  tank 
•was  a  lifeboat  containing  30  days’  sup¬ 
plies,  wireless  instruments  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  navigation.  Dangling  below 
all  that  was  an  “equilibrator,”  a  long 
“rat  tail”  made  up  of  thirty  steel  drums 
filled  with  gasoline.  They  were  strung 
cn  cables  and  put  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  high  flexibility. 

The  later  years  of  the  explorer’s  life 
were  spent  quietly  in  New  York.  He 
made  his  home  on  upper  Broadway  and 
occasionally  visited  the  Explorers  Club. 


HENRIK  V.  HANSEN 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Feb.  8— Henrik  V.  Hansen 
43,  general  manager  of  the  Palmer 
House  and  formerly  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  before  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  Herald  Tribune 
■died  here  last  night.  He  had  been  vice- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Biscuit  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Christy-Brown,  Ltd.,  and 
general  manager  of  the  American 
Lithographing  Company  before  coming 
Fere  as  operating  head  of  the  Palmer 
House. 


BLOCK’S  SECRETARY  DIES 

Miss  Marie  A.  Farley,  34,  for  the 
last  eight  years  secretary  to  Paul  Block, 
newspaper  publisher,  died  in  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7  of  complications 
following  an  operation. 


JOHN  R.  LUNSFORD 

Veteran  Texas  Editor  Dies  in  Tem¬ 
ple — Served  on  Papers  53  Years 

John  R.  Lunsford,  76,  veteran  editor, 
whose  53-year  career  in  the  newspaper 
profession  was  marked  by  services  on 
many  of  the  leading  papers  of  Texas 
and  other  states,  died  Feb.  4  in  Temple, 
Tex. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Luns¬ 
ford  was  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Temple  Telegram.  He  also  was  editor 
of  the  Pythian  Banner  Knight  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Southwestern  Waterworks 
Journal. 

Mr.  Lunsford  began  his  newspaper 
work  during  the  Civil  War,  when  he 
sold  war  “extras”  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury.  “Colonel”  Lunsford,  as  he 
was  known  to  his  friends,  bought  the 
Corsicana  Evening  Courier  in  1885  and 
entered  into  the  first  contract  for  an 
Associated  Press  membership  in  Texas. 

Later  he  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Belton  Daily  Nc^vs.  He  served 
at  various  times  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Galveston  Ntnvs,  Waco  Times-Her- 
ald,  San  Antonio  Express,  Houston 
Telegram  and  the  Austin  American. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Lunsford  was 
editor  of  the  Ferguson  Forum.  He  also 
worked  on  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
Nezv  Orleans  World.  Chicago  Times- 
Herald,  Dallas  News.  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  St.  Louis  Star. 


O^bttunry 

LC.  WALTERS,  43,  a  former  De- 
•  trait  Free  Press  editorial  writer,  at 
one  time  employed  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
World,  and  a  World  War  veteran,  died 
in  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Jan.  26  following  a 
long  illness.  Mr.  Walters  enlisted  as  a 
British  hussar  in  the  original  First  Bat¬ 
talion  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  in  August,  1914, 
and  was  wounded  in  France  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

William  J.  O’Shea,  36,  assistant 
cashier  with  the  New  York  Times 
nearly  20  years,  died  at  his  home  in 
Verona,  N.  J.,  Feb.  4.  He  joined  the 
Times,  Aug.  17,  1911,  serving  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  office  of  the  publisher. 

Henry  Russell  74,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sayre  (Okla.)  Headlight, 
died  suddenly  at  Sayre,  Feb.  3. 

Charles  Sutton,  79,  former  critic, 
newspaperman,  engineer  and  govern¬ 
ment  secret  service  agent,  died  at  his 
home  in  Piedmont,  Cal.,  Jan.  29  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Robert  M.  Durkee,  53,  South  Dakota 
and  California  newspaper  man,  died  in 
Los  .Angeles,  Jan.  30.  He  once  was 
editor  of  the  Bad  River  News,  Philip, 
S.  D.,  and  for  six  years  was  business 
manager  of  the  Newport  (Cal.)  News, 
later  published  community  papers  in 
Long  Beach,  Cal.  His  son,  Harvey 
Durkee.  has  taken  over  the  Long  Beach 
Balnamos,  published  by  Durkee  at  time 
of  death. 

R.  .\.  Haggard,  for  many  years  news 
correspondent  of  the  Nashville  Banner 
at  Waynesboro,  Tenn.,  died  recently  in 
a  local  hospital  from  injuries  suffered 
in  an  automobile  accident  in  December. 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Johnson,  67,  retired 
editor  and  botanist,  died  Jan.  28  at  his 
home  in  Altadena,  Cal.  A  year  previ¬ 
ous  Dr.  Johnson  retired  as  associate 
editor  of  the  new  National  Encyclo- 
pediq^  qnd  as  a  member  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica  editorial  board.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  edited  and  published  the 
Century  Book  of  Facts. 

.Arthur  F.  Scott,  59,  father  of  Her¬ 
man  Scott,  city  editor  of  the  Greenville 
(Tex.)  Evening  Banner  and  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  died  at  Greenville  Feb.  1. 

SiD  J.  Bachus,  64,  for  20  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Haggard  and  Bachus,  publishers 
of  the  Upper  Des  Moines  Republican, 
Algona,  Iowa,  died  Jan.  30  in  his  home 
in  Algona.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  several  montlis  and  had  recently 
returned  from  Iowa  City,  where  he  had 
undergone  an  operation.  He  had  served 
12  years  as  postmaster  and  had  been 
prominent  in  Republican  circles  in  that 
section  of  the  state. 


Thomas  Ward  McLe.vx,  71,  widely 
known  in  Milwaukee  newspaper  circles, 
died  Feb.  1  at  the  Muirdale  Sanitarium 
following  a  five-year  illness.  During 
his  career  he  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Detroit  and  later  in  Milwaukee  with 
the  Wisconsin  News,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  old  Daily  Netvs  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Leader.  He  established  the 
West  Allis  News  and  West  Allis 
Chronicle.  He  started  his  career  as  a 
boy  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  publishing 
a  small  paper  about  the  size  of  a  double 
post  card,  while  his  father  was  United 
States  consul  in  the  Bahamas.  His 
wife  and  sister  survive. 

Charles  T.  Vivian,  77,  one  of  the 
oldest  stereotypers  in  Chicago  and  fa¬ 
mous  a  generation  ago  for  his  backing 
powder  used  in  casting  wet  mats,  died 
recently  in  Chicago.  Mr.  V^ivian  was 
one  of  the  eatly  manufacturers  of  back¬ 
ing  powder,  a  product  no  longer  used 
in  newspaper  stereotyping  departments. 
In  the  ’80’s  he  was  assistant  foreman  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  and  later  he  became  foreman 
of  the  old  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  foundry. 

Gfxirge  .a.  Dame,  65,  for  the  last  33 
years  advertising  manager  of  P'unk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  publish¬ 
ing  firm,  died  at  his  home  in  Jersey 
City,  \.  J.,  Feb.  3. 

E.  L.  Todd,  62,  who  retired  a  year 
ago  as  circulation  manager  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  died  suddenly  Jan. 
23  at  his  home  in  Gary.  He  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune  for  15 
years  and  had  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  newspaper  work.  For  many  years 
he  traveled  in  the  middle  west  and 
southern  states  in  special  advertising 
work  putting  on  “Missing  W'^ord”  con¬ 
test  pages  for  newspaiiers.  Mr.  Todd  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Goldie 
S.  Todd,  two  sons.  E.  Kenneth  Todd, 
business  manager,  Rockford.  (Ill.) 
.Mornimi  Star  &  Register-Republic, 
.and  William  C.  Todd,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Gary  Post-Tribune,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Barney,  wife 
of  Frank  C.  Barney,  circulation  man- 
oger  of  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News- 
Sun,  and  Mrs.  l^ra  M.  Whittaker, 
wife  of  Russell  VV'hittaker,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune. 

Henry  Watterson  Ewing,  67th 
president  of  the  Chicago  Law  Bulletin 
Publishing  Company  and  former  news¬ 
paperman,  died  Feb.  4  in  Florida.  He 
was  the  son  of  Henry  W.  Ewing,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  old  St.  Louis  Globe  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  was  named  after  his  uncle, 
Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louis- 
I’ille  Courier-Journal.  As  a  young  man, 
Mr.  Ewing  followed  a  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer,  working  for  paj^rs  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  .Ala.,  St.  Louis  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Chicago. 


T.  M.  LAMBERT 

Thomas  Michael  Lambert,  former 
mechanical  superintendent  of  New  York 
newspapers,  died  at  his  home  in  Hol¬ 
lis,  Queens,  Feb.  3. 


CHARLES  BAKER 

Charles  Baker,  83,  who  founded  tht 
London  (England)  Newspaper  Work 
in  1898  and  was  editor  of  the  pape 
until  last  year  died  Jan.  13.  Mr.  Bake 
founded  the  publication  as  the  ATfai. 
paper  Owner  &  Manager,  which  late 
as  it  widened  its  scope,  became  the 
Newspaper  World,  and  for_  28  years  he 
was  sole  owner  of  the  journal.  Ju 
1926  a  private  company  was  formed  and 
Mr.  Baker  then  shared  the  editorship 
with  Mr.  Norman  Bower,  who  is  no» 
editor  of  Advertising  World. 


PHIL  H.  ARMSTRONG 

Phil  H.  Armstrong,  52,  columnist  ot 
the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Unio%, 
and  a  member  of  that  paper’s  staff  22 
vears,  died  in  Jacksonville  Feb.  4.  His 
column,  “Florida  Sunshine”  was  wide- 
ly  quoted.  Before  joining  the  Time- 
Union  he  conducted  a  column  on  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 


BONFILS  ESTATE  $11,829,570 

The  net  value  of  the  estate  of  the 
Frederick  G.  Bonfils,  late  publisher  oi 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  who  died  i 
year  ago,  was  set  at  $11,829,570.12  ini 
final  return  filed  Feb.  2  by  executors. 
Bonfils  had  extensive  Colorado  proper¬ 
ties  in  addition  to  his  newspaper. 


A.  I.  SHIPLACOFF 

■A.  1.  Shiplacoff,  labor  editor  of  tin 
Jew'ish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 
first  Socialist  to  be  elected  to  the  Nei 
A’ork  state  assembly,  and  veteran  labo 
leader,  died  in  Brooklyn  Feb.  7.  Ht 
was  56  years  old. 


HORACE  TAYLOR 

Horace  Taylor,  53,  former  caricatur 
1st  and  book  reviewer  of  the  Manchesle 
Guardian,  and  one  of  the  best  know 
British  poster  artists,  died  in  Londoi 
Feb.  7. 


WILL  ATOMIC 
EjfERGY  ‘  BE 

rele’a'sed? 

An  important  news 
development  covered 
by  Science  Service 
world-wide  reports. 

Science  Service 

Washington,  D.  C. 

COVERING  TODAY'S  MOST 
THRILLING  NEWS  FIELD 
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Newspaper  Codes,  Management,  Circulation  and  Advertising 
Problems  Slated  for  Thorough  Discussi<Mi  at  Two-Day 
Chicago  Convention  Feb.  20-21 


(Special  to  Edituk  &  Publismiimj 

HICAGO,  Feb.  5— Donald  R,  Rkh- 
berg,  general  counsel  of  NRA,  will 
be  the  luncheon  speaker  on  Tuesday 
when  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  convenes  here  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Feb. 
iU  and  21,  for  its  annual  convention. 

Newspaper  codes,  management,  cir¬ 
culation,  and  advertising  problems  will 
be  tlwroughly  discussed  during  the  two- 
day  meeting,  including  an  executive 
round  table  session  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  Feb.  20.  Election  of  officers  and 
directors  will  take  place  on  the  final 
day. 

The  board  of  directors,  of  which 
.K.  0.  Lindsay,  Quincy  (III.)  If  ~ald- 
Wliig,  is  chairman,  will  meet  at  the 
.Uorrison  on  Monday.  Feb.  19.  On 
the  same  afternoon  at  the  Morrison, 
Illinois  daily  publishers  are  invited  to 
attend  a  special  state  organization 
meeting.  A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield 
Illinois  Stale  Journal,  is  chairman  of 
the  organization  committee. 

President  C.  R.  Butler,  Mankato, 
Minn.,  will  make  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  daily  newspaper  code  at  the 
opening  convention  session  Tuesday 
morning,  I'eb.  2U.  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
Irontt’ood  (.\lich. )  Globe,  secretary  of 
the  board,  will  present  the  directors’ 
annual  report  and  Secretary  John  L. 
Meyer  will  make  his  annual  report. 
Tuesday  morning  tnogram  siieakers  in¬ 
clude  : 

F.  \V.  Schaub,  Decatur  (111.)  Her¬ 
ald  atid  Rezfiezi',  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
land  cost  and  production  committee, 
will  review  costs  for  1933  and  forecast 
conditions  for  1934. 

Uavis  Merwin,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph,  will  discuss  “An  Employe 
Program  for  New  Ideas,  More  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Live  Morale.’’ 

Harland  H.  Allen,  Chicago  consult¬ 
ing  economist,  will  speak  on  “The  Out¬ 
look  for  Money  and  Prices.’’  He  will 
devote  special  attention  to  the  revenues 
of  newspapers,  including  advertising 
and  circulation. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  session  will 
be  devoted  mainly  to  NRA  news|>ai)er 
code  subjects,  with  President  Butler 
presenting  a  detailed  report.  George 
F.  Thayer,  Marshalltown  (la.)  Times- 
hepnblican,  chairman  of  the  newsprint 
committee,  will  report  on  the  newsprint 
situation.  Prof.  Kenneth  E.  Olson, 
University  of  Minnesota  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  will  present  a  survey  report  of 
operating  costs  under  the  temporary 
newspaper  code,  from  Sept.  1  to  Dec. 
31.  1933. 

The  Wednesday  morning  .session  will 
be  given  over  primarily  to  circulation 
problems,  with  the  following  speakers 
itrticipating ; 

(Clinton  F,  Karsteadt,  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Daily  News  on  current  circulation 
problems  and  solutions,  based  on  a 
wvey,  in  middle-western  states;  Joe 
M.  Bunting,  Bloomington  Pantagraph, 
deirman  of  the  Inland  circulation  com- 
■ittee;  Jerome  D.  Barnum  Syracuse 
Y.)  Post-Standard,  and  Fred  W. 
Weber,  Athens  (O.)  Messenger,  will 
discuss  the  proposed  child  labor  amend- 
Jent  to  the  Federal  Constitution:  Fred 
xhilplin,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times- 
hurnal,  “Building  Subscriptions  with 
Farming.” 

Floyd  J.  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
novo/  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune,  will 
talk  on  “Present  Problems  of  the  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.” 

New  ideas  in  newspaper  advertising, 
■tb  local  and  national,  will  be  fea- 
t^ed  at  the  Wednesday  noon  luncheon 
■d  afternoon  session.  Edward  J.  Meh- 
Jn.  president  of  the  Portland  Clement 
Jwiation,  will  deliver  the  luncheon 
■dress,  speaking  on  “A  Personality  for 
^ry  Town.”  He  will  outline  the 
jee  of  building  construction  in  the 
•jtoverv  program.  F.  E.  Katterjohn, 
^  (la.)  Gasette,  will  speak 

w  LcKal  .Advertising  I.inage.”  J.  S. 


Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News,  will  re¬ 
port  on  newspaper  and  chain  store  re¬ 
lations. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  director  of 
typography  of  Ludlow  Typographical 
Company,  will  discuss  "Typography  as 
a  Space-Selling  F'orce.”  H.  \V.  Blakes- 
lee,  western  manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  will  present 
a  slide  film,  featuring  new  arguments 
used  in  selling  newspaper  space.  C.  E. 
Watkins,  Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Constitu¬ 
tion-Tribune,  will  speak  on  "A  Plan 
of  Co-operative  Service  to  Advertisers.” 
Hoyt  F.  Boylan,  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item,  will  report  on  the  In¬ 
land’s  new  sales  manuel.  Walter  Camp¬ 
bell,  Detroit  Free  Press,  will  represent 
the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers,  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  classified  advertising. 

E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  Palladium- 
Item,  chairman  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  radio 
committee,  will  discuss  the  new  ten- 
IH)int  program  between  the  newspapers 
and  radio  broadcasting  companies  rela¬ 
tive  to  news  broadcasts.  ()ther  com¬ 
mittee  reports  will  be  given  by  George 
B.  Dolliver,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Moon-Journal,  on  postal  affairs,  and 
L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
linguirer-Netvs,  .Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations. 


TYPESETTING  MACHINE  TAX 

Pittsburgh  Mayor’s  Ordinance  Pro¬ 
poses  $100  Annual  Levy 

Every  typesetting  machine  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  will  be  assessed  $100  per  year 
under  a  new  ordinance  threatened  by 
Mayor  William  C.  McNair,  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  City  Council.  Mayor 
McNair  is  opposed  to  a  recently  pro- 
jKised  utility  meter  tax. 

Pittsburgh  newspapers  have  held  up 
to  ridicule  a  great  number  of  the  new 
Mayor’s  so-called  “monkeyshines”  since 
he  tcok  office.  Mayor  McNair  in  a  speech 
before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as¬ 
sailed  the  utility  tax  and  said,  “If  the 
bill  included  a  tax  on  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines.  you’d  see  very  little  about  it  in 
the  public  press.” 

The  ordinance  provides  for  a  $100 
tax  beginning  at  the  date  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  and  ending  May  31,  1935.  It 
would  place  this  tax  on  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  of  every  “person,  firm  or  corpo¬ 
ration  in  Pittsburgh.”  It  would  require 
that  statements  be  filed  with  the  City 
Comptroller  before  March  1  showing 
the  number  and  location  of  each  ma¬ 
chine  and  would  make  taxes  due 
March  10. 

A  two  per  cent  penalty  would  be 
added  if  taxes  were  not  paid  by  that 
date,  and  this  would  be  increased  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  for  each  succeed¬ 
ing  month  of  delinquency. 

Typesetting  machines  already  are 
taxed  four  mills  in  Allegheny  county. 


BOONVILLE  DAIUES  MERGE 

The  BoonviHe  (Mo.)  Republican- 
.^un  has  been  merged  with  the  Boon- 
zille  Daily  Neu’s.  The  Republican- 
Sun,  edited  by  E.  J.  Melton,  will  be 
discontinued  and  the  Daily  News  will 
continue  under  the  management  of  its 
present  publisher,  E.  J.  Lawrence.  Ed- 
w'ard  W.  Sowers,  editor  of  the  Daily 
News,  will  become  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Roonz'ille  Adz’ertiser.  Melton 
will  become  editor  of  the  News  under 
Lawrence’s  management.  .A  Repub¬ 
lican  weekly,  to  be  known  as  the  Cooper 
County  Republican,  also  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lawrence  and  edited  by 
Melton. 


KAPPLIN  NAMED  M.  E. 

•A.  B.  Kapplin,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  for  more 
than  20  years,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Duluth  News-Tri¬ 
bune. 


CANED  BY  HUEY  LONG 


Photo  shows  Ray  Moulden,  120-pound 
reporter  for  the  ff  ashington  (l3.  C.) 
Daily  News,  latest  victim  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  Senator  Huey  Long  of  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Moulden  attempted  to  ask  Long 
some  (|uestions  as  he  was  getting*  into 
his  car,  Feb.  1,  but  Long,  instead  of 
replying,  hit  the  reporter  over  the 
shoulder  with  a  heavy  cane  and  then 
pushed  him  down  Into  the  snow. 
Moulden  stated.  “When  he  struck  me. 
he  said.  ‘Get  the  hell  out  of  here!’” 


COURT  ABUSES  EXPOSED 

Daily’s  Evidence  Spurs  Quick  Action 
in  Cleveland 

Graft,  fee-grabbing  and  other  abuses 
that  have  been  sapping  the  estates  of 
widows  and  orphans  for  years  have 
been  exposed  in  Cleveland’s  Probate 
Court,  largest  financial  guardian  in  the 
state. 

Working  quietly  for  weeks,  digging 
into  obscure  records,  chasing  down  each 
of  hundreds  of  involved  operations,  re- 
jKirters  for  the  Cleveland  Press  broke 
the  story  that  directly  affects  more  than 
300,0()0  estates. 

The  story  got  immediate  results. 
Within  a  day  county  commissioners  had 
pledged  nKtre  money  for  operating  the 
neglected  court,  to  set  up  safeguards 
against  the  graft  that  was  exposed. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  story, 
state  examiners  were  poring  over  the 
records  and  checking  the  evidence  dug 
up  by  the  Press. 

.Set  up  as  a  non-political  Iwdy,  Pro¬ 
bate  Court  had  become  a  gold  mine  for 
extra-legal  fees  and  grafts.  The  Press 
expose  showed  that : 

Estates  had  been  looted  of  thousands. 

A  clerk,  taking  the  authority  of  judge, 
approved  high  fees  and  transfers. 

Attorneys  named  as  executors  named 
their  law  partners  as  counsel  and  pre¬ 
sented  high  bills,  which  were  approved 
by  the  clerk. 

Judge  Nelson  Brewer,  buried  under 
a  maze  of  work,  allowed  clerks  to  pass 
on  fees. 

The  court  is  almost  hopelessly  behind 
on  75,000  cases. 

An  instance  of  fee-grabbing  was  one 
in  which  three  attorneys  got  $1,950  of 
a  $3,350  estate,  for  which  the  heirs  still 
are  waiting. 

I.  .A.  Nedelman,  Press  reporter, 
worked  on  the  story  for  more  than  a 
month  before  he  broke  it. 


DAILY  DROPS  SERIAL 

The  Chattanooga  Times  in  a  page 
one  box  Feb.  3  announced  that  after 
further  consideration  of  the  manuscript 
of  “Love  Blind,”  a  serial  which  ft 
recently  announced  would  appear,  start¬ 
ing  Feb.  1,  that  this  type  of  fiction 
was  not  appropriate  for  the  columns 
of  the  newspaMr,  and,  therefore  would 
not  appear.  The  box  said  that  those 
who  had  subscribed  because  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  serial  might  cancel 
their  subscriptions  and  their  money 
would  be  promptly  refunded. 


LIBEL  SUIT  FOLLOWS 
HUEY  LONG  STORY 

Pastor  Asks  $150,000  Damages 
From  Washington  Times  Co., 
Saying  He  Was  Calleil  Belliger- 
erent  Senator’s  “Bodyguard” 

(Special  to  Editob  &  PusushssJ 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  6 — The  re¬ 
ported  account  of  Senator  Huey  P. 
Long’s  alleged  attack  upon  a  VVashing- 
ton  newspaperman  has  resulted  in  a  suit 
being  filed  in  the  District  Supreme 
Court  by  Rev.  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  seeking  $150,000  from 
the  Washington  Times  Co.,  for  publish¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  him  in  which  he  said 
he  was  portrayed  as  Long’s  bodyguard. 

The  picture  upon  which  the  Shreve¬ 
port  minister  is  basing  his  suit  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Herald  on  Feb.  1, 
with  a  caption  referring  to  the  pastor 
as  "Gerald.’  This,  according  to  the 
suit,  has  "greatly  injured  him  in  his  call¬ 
ing  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  has 
held  him  up  to  public  scandal  and  dis¬ 
grace.” 

The  caption  has  caused  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  considerable  embarrassment  and 
discomfiture.  He  said  he  had  friends 
in  the  “anti-Long”  faction  and  in  the 
“pro-Long”  group,”  adding  that  he  was 
nonpartisan  in  Louisiana  politics,  al¬ 
though  leading  members  of  his  church, 
the  Kings  Highway  Christian  Church, 
of  Shreveport,  were  anti-Long. 

The  picture  that  has  so  discomfited  the 
Southern  minister,  was  taken  outside 
of  Senator  Longs  room  in  the  May¬ 
flower  Hotel  at  the  height  of  public 
interest  in  a  threatened  display  of  fisti¬ 
cuffs  between  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Mayor  T.  Semmes  Walmsley 
of  New  Orleans.  The  Mayor  had 
threatened  to  thrash  the  famous  “King- 
fish”  on  sight.  Public  interest  was 
aroused  by  the  fact  that  Mayor  Walms¬ 
ley  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
Washington  on  a  business  trip,  en¬ 
gaged  a  room  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
at  which  hoste.ry  Senator  Long  makes 
his  headquarters  while  he  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Subsequently  the  Mayor  gave 
out  a  statement  to  the  press  that  while 
he  hadn’t  come  to  Washington  to  b^t 
up  the  Senator,  if  he  should  see  him, 
he  would  do  just  that. 

Later,  Ray  Moulden  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  News  espied  the  Senator  leaving 
the  hotel,  and  endeavor^  to  have  the 
Senator  say  something  with  reference  to 
the  Mayor’s  presence  at  the  Mayflower. 
The  interview  was  reported  in  a  highly 
satirical  vein  by  the  United  Press,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  “Senator  Long 
supported  by  an  advance  guard,  an  in¬ 
fantry  patrol  on  both  flanks  and  a  rear 
guard,  tested  his  fighting  strength  by- 
hitting  a  newspaper  man  with  a  cane, 
and  then  retired  in  good  order  to  a 
previously  prepared  position  on  the 
Senate  floor.” 

Rev.  Smith  also  resented  being  called 
a  "bodyguard,”  and  denied  that  any 
blow  was  struck. 

The  suit  for  $150,000  brought  by- 
Smith  against  the  Times  Co,,  was  filed 
here  by  his  attorney,  August  H.  Moran. 


REPORTER  INJURED  AT  FIRE 

Donald  P.  Cole,  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  News  court  and  police  reporter, 
and  one  of  the  first  newspapermen  on 
the  scene  of  the  big  Merchants  Mill 
fire  last  week,  was  in  the  Spencer  & 
Brightman  tire  shop  when  that  building 
was  demolished  during  the  fire,  causing 
the  death  of  one  man,  and  had  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  from  being  caught  and 
crushed  in  the  ruins.  He  was  struck 
by  a  piece  of  debris  and  rendered  un¬ 
conscious  for  a  short  time.  He  de¬ 
clined  to  go  to  his  home  or  to  a  hos¬ 
pital,  however,  and  pluckily  stayed  on 
the  job  after  first  aid  had  been  admin¬ 
istered. 


NEW  TELEPHONE  CHART  OUT 

The  Branham  Company,  publishers’ 
representative,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Graybar  Building,  New  York,  has 
printed  a  new  edition  of  its  chart  of 
New-  York  telephone  numbers,  covering 
the  advertising  trade.  Copies  are  being 
distributed  on  request. 
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M ACKAY  RADIO  SYSTEM 
ENLARGES  SCOPE 


Extend*  Services  in  the  Short  Wave 
Field  in  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Traffic — Plane-to-Land  Pos¬ 
sibilities  Discussed 

By  A.  G.  West 

The  extension  of  tlie  present  Mackay 
radio  system  into  the  short-wave  com¬ 
munication  field  in  foreign  as  well  as 
in  domestic  point-to-point  traffic  in 
opposition  to  existing  companies  now 
operating,  was  confirmed  this  week  by 
A.  Y.  Tuel,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
radio  research  in  the  Mackay  Radio  and 
Telegraph  Company. 

Hitherto  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  has  been  exclusive  in  this 
field,  but  since  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  has  always  encour¬ 
aged  competition  in  telegraph  and  cable 
operation  with  a  view  to  improved  ser¬ 
vice  and  lowered  costs,  the  present  plans 
of  the  Mackay  system  are  merely  in 
line  with  the  best  American  practice. 

Sixteen  new  channels  ranging  from 
4,000  KC  to  16,000  KC  have  l^en  re¬ 
quested  frcwn  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  at  Washington,  in  addition  to 
a  number  of  other  frequencies  now 
pending  or  already  obtained  on  the  short 
wave  band  by  the  Mackay  interests. 
This  situation,  it  is  said,  should  have 
the  almost  immediate  effect  of  creating 
a  decrease  in  former  rates  in  the  near 
future  to  such  cities  as  Shanghai,  Tokio, 
Buenos  Aires,  Madrid,  as  has  already 
been  announced  with  the  new  circuits 
recently  installed  to  Chicago,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Seattle,  Portland,  Ore.,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Construction  permits  have  already 
been  granted  to  two  new  stations  for 
Atlanta  and  Kansas  City,  according  to 
Mr.  Tuel,  on  the  domestic  hook-up. 
These  key  cities,  as  well  as  the  ones 
already  mentioned  above,  are  centers 
for  important  air  transport  operations, 
and  will  no  doubt  have  interesting  pos¬ 
sibilities  when  air  message  traffic  comes 
into  its  own. 

Unlike  the  present  telegraph  and  cable 
transmission  field,  which  is  fairly  well 
stabilized  in  its  operations,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  radio  transmission  from  air¬ 
planes,  particularly  as  regards  the  use 
by  reporters  assigned  to  stories,  is  still 
in  the  future. 

Howe\’er,  indications  in  the  last  year 
or  two  show  that  this  new  form  of 
transmission  has  interesting,  and  per¬ 
haps  even,  important  angles  that  the 
newspaper  owner  and  publisher  may 
need  to  consider  within  the  next  year  or 
two,  ^  the  recent  effort  to  obtain  an 
interview  from  Anne  Lindbergh  during 
her  flight  over  the  South  Atlantic  with 
her  husband,  by  a  reporter  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler  plainly  tells. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Lindbergh  was 
too  busy  to  reply  to  the  request  because 
of  the  need  to  receive  important  weather 
reports,  is  beside  the  point.  The  set 
used  was  the  standard  type  invented  bv 
Hugo  Leuteritz,  a  radio  engineer,  and 
was  actrally  heard  over  a  distance  of 
4,000  miles.  The  immediate  effect  of 
the  reception  of  this  transmission  over 
the  South  Atlantic  was  to  stimulate  the 
air  transport  operators  of  the  rival  lines 
in  the  United  States  to  apply  for  per¬ 
mission  to  take  paid  messages  from  air¬ 
planes.  These  afmlications  are  now 
pending  before  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  have 
not  yet  been  granted,  although  filed  in 
November,  1933,  shortly  after  Col. 
Lindbergh  returned  from  abroad. 

This  transmission  from  the  Lindbergh 
plane  was  by  no  means  the  first  occasion 
that  excellent  two-way  traffic  has  b^n 
recorded  by  aircraft  as  it  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  as  far  back  as  the  flight  of 
the  ill-fated  “Dallas  Spirit”  over  the 
Pacific  some  years  ago,  the  radio  opera¬ 
tor  on  that  plane  was  able  to  transmit 
across  the  continent  with  ease,  and  news 
was  received  m  New  York  by  the  Nerv 
York  Times,  establishing  a  new  high  in 
radio-aircraft  news  in  flight.  There  are 
also  other  cases  where  transmission  was 
good. 

The  outlook  for  use  of  the  radio  in 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  TO  DATA  IN 
1934  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 


Page  12 

MOBILE  TIMES — Change  circula¬ 
tion  to  5,289. 

Page  19 

DENVER  POST— Change  Sunday 
circulation  to  278,537. 

Page  20 

WATERBURY  REPUBLICAN- 
AMERICAN — Change  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  to  T.  W.  CORBY. 

Page  34  ^ 

INDI.\NAPOLIS  NEWS— Change 
Editor  to  Stephen  C.  Noland. 

50 

ALBERT  LEA  TRIBUNE— Change 
circulation  to  4,544. 

Page  65 

SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD— 
Change  Managing  Editor’s  name  to 
HORACE  P.  BULL;  Sports  Editor, 
to  RICHARD  M.  EARNED. 

Page 

Insert  in  proper  alphabetical  order 
Name 


Page  70 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  — 
Change  Director  of  .■\dvertising  to 
Geo.  T.  Bechtolt. 

Page  70 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  —  Insert 
Classified  Advertising  Manager  — 
Edwin  O.  Syman. 

Page  75 

PONCA  CITY  NEWS— Change  cir¬ 
culation  to  6,766. 

Page  99 

CHEYENNE  WYOMING  ST.\TE 
TRIBUNE  AND  LEADER— Change 
circulation  to  7,456. 

Page  103 

QUEBEC — Insert  Provincial  Head¬ 
ing  between  Charlottetown  and  Levis 
listings. 
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INDIANA  GROUPS  TO  MEET 


aircraft  by  reporters  on  a  story  is 
probably  not  immediately  important,  but 
within  a  year  or  two,  or  five  years  at 
most,  may  become  so.  Already  the  use 
of  the  airplane  in  emergencies,  such 
as  with  the  crash  of  the  Mollisons  in 
Connecticut  last  fall,  has  become  al¬ 
most  a  routine  matter.  Once  it  was 
decided  that  there  was  a  good  chance 
that  the  English  pilots  had  arrived, 
about  seven  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
group  of  reporters  at  Floyd  Bennett 
Field  were  hurrying  into  airplanes 
bound  north  to  cover  the  story. 

At  present,  news  must  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  be  sent  from  ground  conn«- 
tions.  In  times  of  stress,  such  as  with 
floods  of  major  proportions,  with  big 
fires,  and  the  like,  reporting  by  air¬ 
plane  may  become  as  stabilized  as  fly¬ 
ing  in  such  instances  has  already  be¬ 
come.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  within  five  years  we  may  consider 
short  wave  transmission  from  plwes  to 
the  city  room  from  distant  points  as 
normal  as  we  now  consider  trans- 
.Atlantic  communication  by  radio. 


HOUSTON  OPENS  OFRCE 


Well-Known  Advertising  Men  I* 
Counsd  on  Internetionel  Relations 


Code  Discussion*  Feature  Program  of 
Hoosier  State  Press 

Discussion  of  newspaper  and  graphic 
arts  codes  under  the  NRA  will  occupy 
the  spotlight  on  the  program  of  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association’s  win¬ 
ter  meeting  in  Indianapolis  Feb,  15-17. 

Among  those  scheduled  to  talk  on  this 
and  other  subjects  are  Walter  Allen, 
president.  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion;  Clarence  T.  Brown,  Blanchester 
(O.)  Star-Republican,  a  member  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  code  committee;  Fred  Naeter, 
Cape  Girardeau  Southeast  Missourian; 
E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal- 
ladium-Itemi  chairman  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  National  Radio  Committee,  and 
James  A.  Stuart,  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star. 

Mid-winter  banquet  of  the  Indiana 
Democratic  Editorial  Association  will 
be  held  Feb.  17  in  Indianapolis.  Senator 
Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney  of  Wyoming  will 
be  guest  speaker,  according  to  Wray 
Fleming,  president  of  the  association. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chicago  Tribune,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Assn, 
meeting  in  Indianapolis,  March  9. 


DAILY  IS  AUCTIONEli 
AS  RATE  PROTEST  I 


Susquehanna  (Pa.)  Transcript  Sale,  ti 
Satisfy  Disputed  Water  Bill,  Fails 
by  Default — Big  Crowd  At¬ 
tends  Despite  Zero  Weather 

(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 
Susquehanna,  Pa.,  Feb.  8— 
Susquehanna  Evening  Transcript  we?, 
under  Sheriff  Brandt’s  hammer  he- 
this  morning.  Zero  weather  failed  v 
keep  a  crowd  away. 

This  sale  resulted  from  Editor  U.  j 
Baker’s  determination  to  go  all 
way  through  the  courts  and  to  i' 
auction  block  to  prevent,  if  possible,  tl 
water  company  from  collecting  a  b 
of  $22.57  which  Editor  Baker  refu¬ 
te  pay  because  of  the  high  rates  whicj 
the  utility  has  been  trying  to  establii; 
here  since  1931.  Desks,  typewriters  ami 
office  equipment  brought  $15.84.  £6 
tor  Baker  then  offered  the  sheriff  a 
Goss  newspaper  press  outfit  valued  a 
$18,500.  This  was  bid  in  for  $ll,j; 
and  the  sale  ended.  During  the  cryiiij 
of  the  sale  utility  representatives  maw 
five-cent  and  ten-cent  bids,  and  men- 
bers  of  Mr.  Baker’s  force  protectei 
the  plant  with  higher  bids.  Utility 
representatives  were  hissed  throughoit 
the  sale.  The  Very  Rev.  James  K 
Walsh,  dean  of  Catholic  clergymen  i 
the  county,  was  cheered  when  he  dt 
nounced  utility  representatives  for  of¬ 
fering  their  low  bids. 

The  other  sales  here  today  to  enforct 
high  rates  went  by  default,  but  81  cenfc 
being  bid  to  cover  a  bill  of  nearly 
$100.  People  of  the  community  scorei 
a  victory  over  the  utility  in  the  sale 
today,  the  first  of  500  scheduled  to  en¬ 
force  the  high  rates. 

Residents  are  conducting  a  campaigi 
against  the  high  rates  as  a  “strike,’ 
refusing  to  pay  for  water  until  the  oU 
rates  are  restored.  The  Evening  Tran¬ 
script,  established  in  1886,  was  issued 
today  as  usual  denouncing  the  sale  as 
“legalized  robbery,”  b^ause  Mr 
Baker’s  case  was  denied  trial  before 
jurv. 


3,000  ATTEND  FROUC 

Three  thousand  persons  attended  the 
“Press  Frolic”  of  the  Headline  Qub  of 
Boston  in  combination  with  the  Boston 
branch  of  the  Newspaper  Guild.  Jan.  2-' 
at  the  Copley-PIaza  Hotel.  The  floor 
show  of  the  frolic  ran  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  and  was  broadcast  over  the 
Yankee  network  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  for  two  hours.  The 
guests  of  honor  were  the  Governor,  the 
Mayor  of  Boston,  and  other  officials 
Many  stage  stars  entertained.  Shannon 
Cormack  was  chairman. 
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Herbert  S.  Houston,  for  many  ycirs 
active  in  publishing  and  advertising 
circles,  is  hanging  out  his  shingle  at  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  as  (Counsel 
on  International  Relations. 

Mr.  Houston  will  be  well  remembered 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Doubleday- 
Page,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  monthly 
publication  Our  IForW,  president  of  the 
International  .Advertising  Association 
and  as  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
International  Changer  of  Commerce 
and  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

On  returning  from  the  Far  East  two 
years  ago,  Mr.  Houston  organized  two 
international  libraries  of  information 
along  the  lines  of  the  highly  successful 
British  Library  of  Information  and 
t(X)k  over  the  American  direction  of  the 
international  quarterly  review  entitled 
Contemporary  Japan. 

Mr.  Houston  states  that:  “These  en¬ 
terprises  have  proved  to  be  so  interest¬ 
ing  in  themselves  and  so  much  along 
the  line  of  my  magazine.  Our  World, 
which  I  published  for  several  years  in 
an  endeavor  ‘to  bring  the  world  to 
America,’  that  I  have  now  taken  up  as 
a  primary  vocation  what  has  long  been 
my'  absorbing  avocation.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  change  of  career  as  of  title  and 
there  will  be  no  change  whatsoever  in 
the  singleness  of  purpose  with  which 
I  shall  try  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
and  understa:iding  throughout  the 
world.” 


EXECUTIVE 

AVAILABLE 

A  client  of  ours,  a  man  of  achievement  and  excep¬ 
tional  connections  in  this  country  and  Europe,  is 
open  for  ensasement. 

For  many  years  he  was  the  executive  and  operating 
head  of  a  large  company  doing  a  national  and 
international  business. 

He  would  consider  profit  participation  or  salary. 

Correspondence  treated  confidentially.  Address 
by  letter 


Wingate  &  Cullen,  Auerntyf 

142  Pierrepent  Street 
Brooklyn  New  York 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


SPACE  SELUNG 

To  Hwitor  &  Publisher — After 
having  read  the  article  by  Homer  S. 
Curtis,  in  the  Jan.  20  issue  of  Editor 
&  PUBUSHER,  entitled  "New  Deal 
Needed  in  Solicitations,”  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  that  comes  to  our  mind  is  if  a  new 
deal  is  not  needed  in  the  iwlicies  of 
newspaper  analysts  and  consultants,  in 
addition  to  space  buyers. 

As  space  salesmen  we  have  tlie  great¬ 
est  respect  for  space  buyers,  knowing 
that  theirs  is  a  thankless  job,  trying  to 
satisfy  everybody.  However,  there  are 
t!o  many  point!  brought  out  in  Mr. 
’turtis’  article  that  have  proven  so  in- 
insistent  that  we  feel  an  opinion  from 
j'  space  salesman’s  standpoint  should 
be  given. 

The  question  has  come  to  our  mind 
many  times  as  to  just  what  constitutes 
a  good  solicitation,  and  by  the  same 
token  we  often  wonder  just  what  line 
of  information  the  space  buyer  or  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  wants  most  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  a  medium. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Curtis  says,  that 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  ne^- 
lessly  wasted  by  newspapers  in  prepar¬ 
ing  pretty  presentations,  colored  charts 
and  pictures,  on  markets.  In  fact,  this 
is  a  practice  that  is  known  to  have 
been  worn  to  a  frazzle.  It  is  also  true 
that  up-to-date  information  about  all 
markets  is  kept  on  file  by  advertising 
agencies  for  use  of  their  space  buying 
department.  The  big  job  of  the  space 
salesman  is  to  get  the  space  buyer  to 
use  this  wealth  of  information. 

He  mentions  that  the  time  will  soon 
be  here  when  the  space  buyer  will  want 
to  know  more  about  the  financial  stand¬ 
ing,  past  history,  reputation,  and  edi¬ 
torial  policies  of  the  newspaper  before 
making  his  selection.  When  this  time 
comes,  we  will  say  that  "There  is  a  new 
deal  in  space  buying.”  Did  it  ever  oc¬ 
cur  to  Mr.  Curtis  that  the  most  out- 
.standing  new.spapers  in  the  United 
States  have  been  preaching  these  facts 
for  years?  In  fact,  preaching  them  to 
the  extent  that  they  were  placed  ahead 
of  linage  and  circulation?  And  what 
have  they  found  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  yardstick  space  buyers  use  in  meas¬ 
uring  the  value  of  a  news|)aper  for  their 
clients’  advertising?  Linage  and  circu¬ 
lation,  regardless  of  prestige,  |iast  his¬ 
tory  or  financial  standing.  “Mr.  So 
and  So  representative,  the  reason  we 
are  not  using  your  paper  is  because  the 
product  we  are  advertising  is  pickles, 
and  the  records  .show  that  your  com¬ 
petitor  carried  more  pickle  advertising 
last  year  than  your  paper.” 

If  space  buyers  and  advertising 
managers  are  not  more  interested  in 
linage  and  circulation  figures  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  why  is  it  that  nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  newspaper,  regardless  of  its 
prestige,  financial  .standing,  past  history, 
and  editorial  policies,  is  selected  if  that 
newspaper  carries  Jhe  most  linage  in  the 
classification  relating  to  the  product  to 
he  advertised?  Pick  up  any  trade  pub¬ 
lication  and  what  do  we  find  advertised 
fcr  the  most  part  by  the  newspaper, 
nagazine,  and  other  puhlications  ?  The 
fact  that  they  carried  more  linage  in 
this  classification  than  their  competi¬ 
tors,  or  here  is  a  list  of  the  big  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  used  our  paper  in  1933. 
And  why  is  so  much  attention  paid, 
and  so  much  money  spent  to  get  these 
messages  before  these  space  buyers? 


IIVTERMf%TIONAL 
SERVICE 
Sydney  R.  Clarke 

President 
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Travel  Expert* 


New  York  RapraMotatim 
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Because  it  has  been  proven  that  this  is 
the  information  he  wants,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  on  which  he  has  primarily 
based  his  selection  of  a  newspaper. 

Every  publisher,  business  manager, 
or  editor  in  most  cases  welcomes  the 
opjxirtunity  to  contact  the  advertising 
agencies. 

Advertising  conditions  are  now  un¬ 
dergoing  radical  changes.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  n-j  part  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  is  trying  harder,  or  is  more  anxious 
to  keep  up  with  these  changes,  than 
the  space  salesman.  He  knows,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  full  responsibility  is  that 
of  getting  the  business,  and  the  good 
salesman  will  no  doubt  continue  the 
practice  of  passing  on  to  the  space 
buyer  and  advertising  manager  the  in¬ 
formation  he  sincerely  believes  will  be 
most  instrumental  in  landing  the  con¬ 
tract,  regardless  of  the  preachings  and 
teachings  of  newspaper  analysts  and 
consultants. 

New'spaper  Advertising  Manager. 


LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — You  re¬ 
cently  publi.shed  an  interesting  article 
regarding  the  arrival  in  New  York, 
after  a  trip  around  the  world,  of  a 
certain  German  woman  who  intends, 
.she  hopes,  to  live  here.  And  I  most 
certainly  have  no  objections,  as  “live 
and  let  live”  is  my  motto. 

However,  I  feel  impelled  to  state  the 
experiences  of  a  certain  young  .Amer¬ 
ican  woman,  who  went  to  Germany  not 
so  long  ago,  greatly  desiring  to  see  that 
country  while  making  her  expense  with 
any  old  kind  of  a  secretarial  position 
she  could  obtain. 

This  young  woman.  Miss  Dorothy 
May  Cady,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  after 
obtaining  necessary  visas,  sailed  on  the 
Orduna,  and  when  the  boat  landed  at 
Hamburg,  Germany,  the  authorities 
there  put  up  such  a  holler  at  the  nerve 
of  a  foreigner  seeking  employment  in 
their  country  that  they  locked  her  in 
her  cabin,  kept  her  there  while  the  boat 
was  in  port,  and  then  told  her  to  re¬ 
turn  to  America. 

I  will  allow  your  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 

Homer  M.  Green. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPRINT  SITUATION 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — You  stir 
me  up  with  inclination  to  “write  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  editor”  more  than  any  publi¬ 
cation  I  read.  Usually  I  restrain  my¬ 
self.  But  this  newsprint  price  situa¬ 
tion  might  profit  from  a  reminder  on 
two  points  to  publishers  and  others 
concerned. 

First,  the  whole  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turing  picture  in  the  United  States  ap¬ 
pears  to ’be  on  the  edge  of  a  revolution. 

I'he  experiments  of  Dr.  Herty  have 
proved  that  satisfactory  newsprint  can 
lie  manufactured  in  the  South  of  timber 
grown  three  to  four  times  as  fast  as  the 
woods  previously  and  at  present  gener¬ 
ally  used.  With  such  quick  reforesta¬ 
tion,  cost  of  newsprint  is  much  lowered. 

Adoption  for  newsprint  price  basis 
of  the  costs  of  production  of  present 
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•American  mills,  many  of  them  admit¬ 
tedly  antiquated  and  high-cost  and  to  be 
likened  to  the  "marginal”  land  which 
the  Washington  administration  wishes 
to  retire  from  production,  is  to  delay 
development  of  the  lower  cost  and  what 
should  be  lower  price  mills  in  the  South¬ 
ern  states.  It  provides  excess  profits 
for  those  Canadian  mills  which  are  mod¬ 
ern  and  can  make  a  profit  with  some¬ 
thing  near  capacity  production  at  the 
present  price  scale. 

That  for  a  price  based  on  uneconomic 
mills’  costs. 

Second  is  the  fact  that  only  the  low 
price  of  newsprint  has  enabled  many 
papers  to  keep  going  the  past  3  years, 
liven  now,  advertising  has  failed  over 
the  country  to  show  a  jump  comparable 
to  general  business  increase  or  to  the 
increase  of  cost  of  operation  for  news¬ 
papers  publishing  under  a  code.  An 
appreciable  increase  in  the  largest  cost 
item  other  than  salaries — newsprint — 
would  cut  down  consumption,  leave 
gross  revenue  of  newsprint  mills  little 
or  no  higher,  and  cause  a  decrease  in 
newspaper  payrolls  because  of  fewer 
pages  put  out. 

Talbot  Patrick, 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Netvs-Argus. 


SEEKS  HIT-RUN  ARRESTS 

After  a  $500  reward  offered  by  the 
Detroit  Nezvs  for  the  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  a  hit-and-run  driver  who 
drove  through  an  occupied  safety  zone 
a  week  ago  and  seriously  injured  five 
persons  had  led  to  the  arrest  of  the 
culprit,  the  News  announced  a  standing 
reward  of  $100  for  the  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  any  hit-and-run  driver.  The 
offer  will  stand  until  Jan.  23,  1935.  A 
campaign  to  reduce  fatal  automobile 
accidents  recently  was  started  by  the 
Detroit  police. 

JONES  RE-ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

William  V.  Jones,  publisher,  has  been 
re-elected  as  president  of  the  Utica  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Press  Company,  with  these 
other  officers :  Vice-President,  Paul  B. 
Williams,  editor;  secretary,  D.  Vaug¬ 
han  Ely.  Wallace  B.  Johnson  has  re¬ 
tired  as  a  director,  with  James  K.  Nor¬ 
ris  elected  in  his  place. 


DAILY’S  STATION  LEASED 

Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald’s  radio 
station  CFAC  has  been  leased  by  Tay¬ 
lor,  Pearson  and  Carson,  Ltd.,  automo¬ 
tive  accessory  firm. 


Bread  and  Butter 

“THE  QUILL  meets  the 
I  Forum  need  of  the 
working  writer  and  editor, 
be  he  in  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  trade  journalism. 

Its  pages  monthly  offer 
ideas,  solutions  to  prob- 
lems,entertaining  accounts 
of  journalistic  experiences. 

It  aims  to  promote  a  bet¬ 
ter,  brighter  and  more 
remunerative  journalism  in 
all  its  field. 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 
Sample  Copy, 25c  One  Year, S2.00 


Abe  ea  tale  at  TtaMt  BMe.  BaieaiaDl 
NewMiaed,  New  Yeik  Oty 


WESTERN  “SPECIALS”  LISTED 

The  14th  edition  of  special  western 
publishers'  representatives  of  daily 
newspaiiers  has  been  released  in  di¬ 
rectory  form  by  Reynolds-!’ itzgerald, 
Inc.  The  directory  includes^  a  list  of 
daily  newspapers,  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  states  and  cities,  together 
with  the  names  of  authorized  .special 
western  representatives.  In  another 
section  is  a  list  of  specials,  with  office 
address,  personnel  and  names  of  papers 
represented. 

PRINTED  100-PAGE  EDITION 

The  Longvieie  (Tex.)  News-Journal 
on  Sunday,  Feb.  4  printed  a  100-page 
special  edition  in  commemoration  of  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  East  Texas 
oil  field,  of  which  Longview  is  the 
center.  The  issue,  which  carried  more 
than  8,000  column  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  editions 
ever  printed  in  the  state.  C.  E.  Faulk 
is  publisher,  Syril  A.  Parker,  editor; 
and  C.  F.  Worthem  business  manager. 


United  Press 

Covers  Far  Eastern  News  on  a 
scale  more  extensive  than  any 
other  news  agency. 

More  than  500  Oriental  news¬ 
papers  get  their  world  news 
coverage 

By 
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PRESS 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  cbarfte  at 
your  entire  department,  or  tr 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Wdfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Intemadofial 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address :  Clarence  B.  Byster, 
Secretary -Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  lUinoia. 


NEWS  FROM  FLEET 
STREET 

Fleet  Street  still  Is  the  Street  of  Ad¬ 
venture  for  jourrMlists  the  world 
over. 

These  advmtures  are  paged  weekly 
in  World’s  Press  News,  premier 
British  organ  of  journalism  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

For  $8  a  year  World's  Press  News 
comes  to  you  weekly,  plus  free 
monthly  supplements  on 

"PHOTOGItAPHy" 

"PWNTINO" 

■ad 
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EDITOR  HAS  ONE-MAN 
RELIEF  BUREAU 

Dick  Collins  of  Decatur,  Tex., 
Weekly  Donates  and  Collects 
Food  for  the  Needy  of 
His  Community 

By  Booth  Mooney 

Dick  Collins,  editor  of  the  Wise 
County  Messenger,  published  at  Dec¬ 
atur,  Tex.,  is  doing  his  part  to  lessen 
the  effects  of  the  depression  in  his 
county.  He  is  co-operating  with  the 
relief  program  of  the  Xatiunal  .Admin¬ 
istration  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own. 

Early  last  fall  Collins  announced  in 
his  paper  that  the  Messenger  would  act 
as  an  intermediary  between  persons  who 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  to  spare  and  those 
who  were  wholly  destitute.  The  plan 
was  simple ;  anyone  who  wished  might 
donate  any  amount  of  canned  food  to 
the  supply ;  this  food  would  be  passed 
on  to  those  who  were  in  dire  need  of  it. 

“My  idea  was — and  is — to  supple¬ 
ment  the  relief  given  by  the  Federal  and 
State  governments,”  Collins  said.  “The 
amount  of  governmental  relief  given  to 
persons  or  families  who  are  unable  to 
work  is  necessarily  small.  Jars  and 
cans  of  food  will  help  to  tide  the  un¬ 
fortunate  ones  in  distress  through  the 
winter. 

“I  wanted  to  keep  the  red  tape  at  a 
minimum  and  I  have  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  The  manner  in  which  this  food  is 
given  is  simplicity  itself.  When  a  case 
is  brought  to  my  attention,  I  try  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  it  is  a  worthy 
one.  If  it  is,  the  food  is  given.  That’s 
all  there  is  to  it.” 

Wise  County’s  relief  officer  described 
one  case  in  which  Collins’  plan  was 
literally  a  Godsend.  "The  day  after  I 
had  been  notified  that  no  further  funds 
for  relief  would  be  forthcoming  until 
the  Texas  bonds  were  sold,”  she  re¬ 
lated,  “I  came  upon  the  most  pitiful 
case  of  the  year. 

“A  man  70  years  of  age  was  brought 
into  my  office.  He  ne^ed  shoes  and 
underwear — and,  of  course,  food.  He 
was  completely  alone  in  the  world.  He 
had  no  relatives;  he  had  never  married. 
He  did  not  have  a  house  in  which  to 
live — ^not  even  a  tent.  He  had  been 
staying  in  the  woods  near  a  river  try¬ 
ing  to  eke  out  a  meagre  existence  by 
cutting  wood  during  the  day.  At  night 
he  rolled  himself  in  a  wagon  sheet  and 
slept  the  best  he  could.  No  stove,  no 
shelter — absolutely  nothing. 

“I  had  received  orders  to  add  no  new 
cases  to  my  relief  rolls  until  otherwise 
notified.  .At  first,  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  I  could  do.  Then  I  thought  of 
Mr.  Collins’  plan  and  I  went  to  see  the 
editor,  after  I  had  made  private  ar¬ 
rangements  for  some  clothing  for  him. 

“Mr.  Collins  did  not  commit  himself ; 
he  simplv  told  me  to  send  the  man  to 
his  office.  I  did  so.  Later  I  found  out 
exactly  what  had  been  given  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man.  This  was  the  list: 
seven  half-gallon  jars  of  food,  six  large 
cans  of  meat,  and  a  peck  each  of  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes.  And  the  editor 
told  him  to  come  back  when  that  was 
gone.” 

The  editor  had  in  his  office  building 
some  shelves  on  which  he  planned  to 
store  the  food  donated  for  the  needy. 
It  required  but  a  short  time  for  them 
to  be  filled.  .Another  was  built;  soon 
it  was  full.  T  wo  more  had  to  be  made. 

.All  these  shelves  are  crammed  to  the 
very  edge  with  jars  and  cans  of  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits  and  meat  products.  There 
are  a  dozen  or  so  jars  of  grape  juice; 
corn,  beans,  chili,  plums’  peaches— 
plenty  to  eat. 

Collins  is  not  only  passing  this  food 
on  from  those  who  give  it  to  the  ones 
who  need  it.  He  himself  purchased  and 
donated  more  than  500  cans  to  the  sup¬ 
ply.  It  served  as  a  beginning  for  the 
food  store  that,  despite  constant  in¬ 
roads,  is  now  heaped  up  high. 


ENTERS  WEEKLY  HELD 

Amyerka  Echo,  a  Polish  newspaper 
published  at  Toledo,  O.,  has  discon¬ 
tinued  its  daily  and  Sunday  edition  and 
will  be  published  weekly  hereafter. 


ADVERTISING  BEAT  DEPRESSION 

Head  of  Ovaltine  Firm  say*  It  Almost 

Doubled  Business  in  Lean  Years 

-Aggressive  and  selective  advertising, 
together  with  aggressive  merchandising, 
are  two  of  the  major  factors  directly 
responsible  for  his  company  doubling 
its  business  during  the  depression  years, 
James  G.  McMillan,  president  of  the 
\\'ander  Company,  makers  of  Ovaltine, 
declared  in  an  interview  for  Editor  & 
Pi  BLisHER  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  this  week. 
The  executive  is  a  winter  guest  in  the 
-Arizona  Biltmore  hotel. 

When  the  depression  came,  it  meant 
no  depression  for  his  company,  Mr. 
McMillan  said. 

“We  increased  our  newspaper  appro- 
ation,  rather  than  cutting  it,”  he  em¬ 
phasized.  “Even  before  the  NRA  we 
had  cut  hours,  raised  salaries  and  paid 
bonuses  twice  a  year  instead  of  once 
a  year.  We  follow  an  aggressive  and 
.selective  advertising  program  and  we 
have  just  about  doubled  our  business 
as  a  result.  During  times  of  economic 
stress,  extra  effort  is  required  to  get 
business,  and  lowered  production  costs 
take  care,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
the  expense  of  this  extra  effort.” 

Mr.  McMi'lan  assumed  control  of 
the  Wander  Company  in  this  country 
12  years  ago  and  has  led  it  through  a 
period  of  consistent  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment. 


FOREIGN  WRITERS  DINE  _ 

The  monthly  dinner  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Foreign  Press  Correspondents 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Lafayette,  New 
York,  Feb.  1.  Victor  Chenkin,  Russian 
singer  and  actor,  was  a  guest.  Dr.  A. 
Morawski-Nawench.  Polish  Telegraphic 
-Agency,  is  president  of  the  group. 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  EDITIONS 

Roanoke  Dailies  Promote  Celebration 
— Used  35  Tons  of  Newsprint 

Promoting  the  Golden  Jubilee  of 
Roanoke,  after  the  city  officials  failed 
to  devise  plans,  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News  in  publishing 
the  “Golden  Jubilee  Editions”  of  both 
papers  used  a  total  of  77,500  pounds 
of  paper  or  35^  tons  of  newsprint. 
The  dailies,  in  addition,  had  charge  of 
the  three-day  celebration.  The  promo¬ 
tion  was  devised  and  conducted  by 
Charles  H.  Carson,  advertising  director 
of  both  papers. 

The  Roanoke  Times  of  Sunday,  Jan. 
28,  contained  %  pages,  and  the  World- 
News  of  Monday  ran  86  pages.  .A  total 
of  51,700  copies  of  these  editions  were 
printed  and  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
the  usual  force  of  450  carriers  to  1,350 
in  order  to  distribute  the  editions. 

Following  the  appearance  of  the 
special  editions,  three  days  of  celebra¬ 
tion  conducted  by  the  dailies  were  pro¬ 
moted.  The  first  day  was  dedicated  to 
persons  having  lived  in  Roanoke  prior 
to  Jan.  31,  1^4,  the  date  the  city  re¬ 
ceived  its  charter. 

The  second  day  was  given  over  to 
the  display  of  Roanoke  manufactured 
goods  in  downtown  retail  store  windows. 
The  celebration  was  climaxed  Wednes¬ 
day  night  at  a  public  banquet,  at  which 
425  persons  were  seated  and  more  than 
200  turned  away. 

QUITS  DAILY  FIELD 

The  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Herald,  which 
has  been  published  as  a  daily  since  Dec. 
6,  returned  to  weekly  publication  last 
week.  W.  R.  Helie  is  publisher.  DaiKr 
newspapers  in  Pensacola  now  are  the 
News  and  the  Journal,  evening  and 
morning,  published  by  John  H.  Perry. 


HUNTER  HEADS  MACLEAN’S 

.At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Maclean  Publishit^ 
Company,  Ltd.,  publishers  of  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Fimncial  Nezvs,  Maclean’s  Chate¬ 
laine  and  other  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  Lieut. Col.  John  Bayne  Maclean, 
founder  and  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  47  years,  has  relinquished  the 
position  of  president  to  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Horace  T.  Hunter, 
vice-president  was  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  president  and  H.  Victor  Tyrrell, 
general  manager,  was  named  vic^ 
president  and  general  manager.  Boft 
Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Tyrrell,  havt 
been  members  of  the  Maclean  organi- 
zation  for  many  years,  the  former  join¬ 
ing  in  an  editorial  capacity  31  years 
ago,  and  the  latter  starting  in  the  mt- 
chanical  department  37  years  ago. 


CREDIT  UNION  PAYS  DIVIDENDS 

The  Nashville  Banner  Credit  Union 
at  its  second  annual  meeting  recently 
declared  a  6  per  cent  dividend  for  the 
past  year  and  elected  officers.  George 
Holloway,  superintendent  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  was  elected  president 
Martin  Clark,  advertising  department, 
was  made  first  vice-president;  J.  W. 
West,  state  news  editor,  second  vi(». 
president ;  Ruth  Wood,  secretary  to  the 
editor-in-chief,  secretary,  and  Robert 
Finley,  bookkeeper,  treasurer.  The 
port  of  the  treasurer  for  1933  showed 
that  116  loans  covering  $4,495.50  had 
been  made  and  that  assets  of  the  union 
now  total  $1,593.19. 


SPONSORING  BOWLING  TOURNEY 

The  sixth  annual  Chicago  American 
women’s  bowling  tournament  will  start 
March  10  and  end  March  25,  with 
15,000  in  prizes  offered. 


m  Supplies  and  Equipment 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  prodnetiaa  <rf  good 
plates  and  the  eliiaination  oi  ro- 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Paddns  Felt 
4  Thicknessea — No.  25» 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Decide 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  you 
want  to  sell  and  then  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  Newspapers  that 
cover  the  territory. 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also 
Modem  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple.  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-page 
Hoe  Sextuples,  1  Z-type  Unit  Super¬ 
speed  Octuple  with  Kohler  Reels,  2 
Lightning  Decked  Octuples. 

DUPLEX-1  Duplex  16-page  Tubular 
with  stereotype  equipment 

AvttUable  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Mato  (Hka  k  Fatoarr . PlatofiaU.  N.  J. 

Na*  Tarii  Otoca . ZSS  Wato  4lai  Siraat 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 

The  complete  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  one  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modern  pressroom. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


HOE 

PRECISION 
THINNING 
&  SHAVING 
MACHINE 


^  I  'HE  finest  and  most  accurate  ma¬ 
chine  for  reducing  curved  stereo¬ 
type  color  and  black  plates  to  the 
desired  thickness  with  extreme  accu¬ 
racy.  Powerful,  precise  and  simple 
in  operation.  Anti-friction  bearings 
throughout.  Push  button  control. 
Gives  BcMcr  Plates.  Reduces  Costly  Makeready.  Lengthens  Life  of  Plates. 
Semi  for  details 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY,  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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$1,000,000  CAMPAIGN 
FOR  BEER  URGED 

Brewers’  Convention  Hears  Call  for 
Big  Cooperative  Advertising 
Program,  to  Be  Taken  Up 
Again  in  Fall 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Atlantic  City,  Feb.  8 — The  brewing 
industry  should  expend  at  least  $1,000,0(X) 
a  year  on  collective  advertising  to  ad¬ 
vance  beer  sales  to  the  peak  attained 
during  the  pre-prohibition  era,  accord¬ 
ing  to  C.  D.  VV'illiams,  of  New  York, 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Brew¬ 
ers’  Association. 

Attending  the  58th  annual  convention 
of  the  organization  at  the  Hotel  .Am¬ 
bassador  this  week,  Mr.  Williams  advo¬ 
cated  the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
research  commission  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  advertising  program  for 
the  industry.  The  association  hopes  to 
be  ready  to  submit  details  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  fall  meeting,  probably  in 
New  York  next  October,  he  said. 

He  stated  that  the  set-up  would  prob¬ 
ably  include  newspapers,  magazines, 
billboards  and  radio.  At  the  present 
time  practically  all  the  advertising 
placed  by  the  industry  is  being  done  by 
individual  brewers.  The  association 
is  carying  on  publicity  work  on  a  rather 
limited  scale. 

The  $l,tXK),0(X)  suggested  for  group 
advertising  is  but  a  small  sum  to  handle 
the  tremendous  job  of  bringing  beer 
back  to  its  place  in  the  sun,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  declared.  The  brewers  themselves 
are  exceeding  that  sum  in  pushing  their 
own  output. 

Dr.  Paul  T.  Cherington,  of  New 
York,  consultant  on  distribution  prob¬ 
lems,  advocated  even  wider  steps. 

'T  am  convinced  that  the  brewing 
industry  ought  to  spend  a  liberal  amount 
of  money  in  a  combined  advertising  and 
publicity  drive  to  persuade  the  public 
that  brewers  and  beer  are  prepared  to 
fit  into  life  as  it  is  lived  now,"  he  told 
the  delegates. 

"Since  .April  of  1933,  your  expendi¬ 
tures  for  advertising  have  been  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  task  involved  and,  in  the 
main,  futile  in  copy  and  media.  It  is 
becoming  evident  that  before  this  kind 
of  advertising  is  done  well,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  new  technique  worked  out, 
and  that  this  will  be  as  different  from 
present-day  advertising  of  cosmetics  or 
cigarettes  as  it  is  from  the  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  of  1918.” 

Dr.  Cherington  said  that  estimated 
figures  for  beer  advertising  done  by 
individual  brewers  during  the  nine 
months  ending  with  December  were  as 


follows : 

Newspapers  .  $3,876,000 

Billboards  .  2,250,000 

Magazines .  677,800 

Radio — Network  .  348,000 

Radio — Spot .  200,000 


Total .  $7,351,800 


Thomas  H.  Beck,  of  New  York,  pres¬ 
ident  and  editorial  director  of  Collier’s, 
dso  told  the  brewers  that  they  must 
increase  their  advertising  expenditures 
md  change  their  methods. 


UQUOR  ACCOUNTS  TO  STORM 

CampaigiiB  to  Start  Immediately  for 
Imported  Product* 

The  Charles  M.  Storm  Advertising 
Agency  of  New  York  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  agent  for  a  group 
of  distillers  and  liquor  manufacturers 
who  are  rraresented  in  this  country  by 
•he  Park  &  Tilford  Import  Corjjora- 
•ion.  Among  the  firms  whose  national 
tdvertisi^  will  be  handled  by  the  Storm 
ORoicy,  in  addition  to  Park  &  Tilford, 
Heidsieck  &  Co..  Dry  Monopole 
mampagne ;  Booth’s  Distilleries,  Ltd., 
^th’s  gin :  William  Sanderson  &  Son, 
Vat  69  Scotch  whiskies;  Martell  & 
Company,  Cognac  brandies ;  Marie  Briz- 
wd  &  Roger,  cordials ;  John  Harvey  & 
Sons.  Ltd.,  ports  and  sherries;  Apol- 
hnaris  Companv,  Ltd.,  Apollinaris 
Bmeral  water;  C.  W.  Abbott  &  Co., 
Abbott’s  bitters. 

Campaigns  for  these  foreign  products 


are  scheduled  to  start  imtnediately. 
Newspapers  are  to  be  used  in  major 
cities,  as  well  as  magazines  in  the  class 
field. 

The  reason  so  little  wine  and  liquor 
advertising  has  appeared  up  to  this  time 
is  due,  Charles  M.  Storm,  president, 
states,  to  the  previous  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  industry  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  import  quotas.  Now  that  a 
degree  of  order  has  been  established  in 
the  field  Mr.  Storm  looks  for  an  adver¬ 
tising  expansion  all  along  the  line  and 
predicts  that  by  fall  wine  and  liquor 
advertising  will  be  a  major  factor  for 
all  the  advertising  arts  and  industries. 


OHIO  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 
OPENS  IN  COLUMBUS 


Publisher*  Hear  Experience*  of  One 

Daily  Combatting  Shopping  New* 
by  Starting  One — A.  P. 

Editor*  Hear  Executive* 

{By  ttltgraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  8— Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Week  opened  Thursday  with 
meetings  of  the  Associated  Press  editors 
and  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  to  be 
followed  by  sessions  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association,  Ohio  Select  List  of 
Dailies  and  the  Buckeye  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

.A  newspaper  show  also  is  being  held 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  O.  C. 
Hooper  of  Ohio  State  University.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Ripley,  of  New  York,  cartoonist, 
was  to  speak  at  the  dinner  tonight.  Dean 
Carl  W.  Ackerman,  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  Columbia  University,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  banquet  Friday 
night. 

Associated  Press  editors  discussed 
various  matters  dealing  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  .Associated  Press  report  and 
its  handling.  Among  those  who  spoke 
were  J.  M.  Kendrick  and  C.  E.  Honce, 
executive  news  editors.  New  York.  All 
officers  were  re-elected. 

Sj^aking  before  the  Associated  Ohio 
Dailies,  C.  D.  Hudnutt,  Elyria  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  told  of  efforts  his  paper  has 
made  to  combat  the  shopping  news  in 
his  own  town.  Mr.  Hudnutt  has  gotten 
out  a  shopping  news  of  his  own,  cir¬ 
culated  in  territory  outside  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  field,  in  which  advertising  is 
carried  at  a  low  rate,  provided  the  ad- 
verti.ser  also  advertises  in  the  regular 
editions  of  the  Chronicle-Telegram. 

Mr.  Hudnutt  said  that  his  investiga¬ 
tion  had  shown  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  shopping  news  publications  in 
Ohio,  the  depression  having  provided  a 
rather  fertile  field. 

Gordon  K.  Bush.  Athens  Messenger. 
gave  the  results  of  a  recent  radio  pro¬ 
gram  survey.  He  pointed  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  recently  reached  for  the  limiting 
of  news  reports  over  the  radio  and  said 
that  his  observation  was  that  many  pub- 
li.shers  are  in  favor  of  discontinuing  the 
publication  of  radio  programs. 

J.  D.  Spurrier,  publisher  of  the  Drug 
Bulletin,  Cleveland,  speaking  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  consultant,  submitted  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  co-operative  advertising  of 
drug  stores.  The  first  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  field  appeared  today 
in  the  Columbus  DisMteh.  Similar  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Oeveland.  Indianapolis.  Detroit. 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Spurrier 
declared  that  through  co-operation  of  the 
druggists,  under  his  plan,  drug  linage  in 
newspapers  can  be  greatly  increased. 

Harry  L.  Gage,  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  declared  that  manufac¬ 
turers  are  deeply  interested  in  and 
anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  who  constitute  their 
market. 

George  V.  Sheridan,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ohio  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation,  discussed  the  Ohio  tax  situa¬ 
tion  and  warned  against  the  adoption  of 
a  sales  tax  by  the  legislature. 


SPICER  CORP.  TO  SUN  AGENCY 

Spicer  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
maker  of  universal  joints,  transmissions, 
clutches,  shock  absorbers,  and  other 
automotive  parts,  has  appointed  the  Sun 
.Advertising  Company  of  Toledo  to 


handle  its  advertising.  .Automotive 
trade  papers  and  direct  mail  will  be 
used. 


AGENCY  CHANGES  NAME 

Smith,  Schreiner  &  Smith,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  at  323  Fourth  avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  has  changed  its  name  to 
Smith,  Hoffman  &  Smith,  Inc.  The 
name  involves  no  change  in  the 
agency's  executives.  Charles  F.  Hoff¬ 
man  continues  as  vice-president  and 
the  agency  remains  under  the  direction 
of  the  founder,  Lambert  Smith. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Situation*  Wanted 


AdvertlsinK  Man— College  trained,  person¬ 
able.  enthusiastic,  14  years’  experience  sell¬ 
ing  display,  writing  copy,  servicing  ac¬ 
counts;  local,  national;  will  follow  In¬ 
structions.  Will  really  work.  Good,  c^an 
record.  Excellent  references.  E-903,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ 


(Trcalation  Manager,  successful,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  is  desirous  of  change  due  to  pros¬ 
pective  reorganisation  or  sale  of  his  P*p®r, 
Reference  the  best.  Go  anywhere.  E-901, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


Circulation  .Manager,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  types  of  circulation  promotion; 
producer  of  many  original  circulation 
schemes.  Effected  by  recent  consolidation; 
many  years  with  same  publisher.  Seeks  in¬ 
terview.  E-922,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 


Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  At  per  line 

3  Times  —  ,4t  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Tima  —  ,7$  per  line 

4  Time*  —  .ft  per  line 
Count  six  word*  to  the  line 

White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insert,an  as  earned  by  trcquency  at 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  line*. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classdy,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Broker* 


A  good  dally  In  N.  C. ;  another  in  N.  J.; 
small  one  in  Tenn. ;  half  a  big  one  South¬ 
west.  Live  weeklies  many  sections.  Better 
get  In  touch  with  us.  Len  Feighner, 
Pythian  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Mich.,  or  J.  W. 
Mapoles,  Murphy's  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 


Editors  and  Publishers — Present  and  Fu¬ 
ture— The  opportunity  is  yours  to  restore 
contldence  and  prosperity.  Let  the  mighty 
power  of  the  Press  be  felt  as  never  before. 
Uur  President  will  cooperate  with  you. 
Good  results  are  bound  to  follow.  J,  B. 
Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


ClasslHed  -Manager,  now  assistant  metro- 
politan  paper.  Wants  full  responsibility. 
.\ge  30.  Excellent  record.  E-923,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ClassUled  Manager — East,  eight  years  dis¬ 
play,  classified  experience.  Three  years 
classified  promotion  for  group  of  dallies. 
References.  Proven  production.  Confiden¬ 
tial.  E-917,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Copy  Desk  Man.  critical  of  news  values, 
demands  terse  writing,  fast  and  accurate, 
now  employed,  thirty,  college  background, 
references.  Write  E-915,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Correspondent— Former  Washington  Cor¬ 
respondent  to  relocate  there  Feb.  16.  Will 
handle  full  or  part  time  corresTOndence. 
special  articles,  assignments,  daily  or  In¬ 
dustrial  papers.  Excellent  contacts  at  capi¬ 
tal.  E-877.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


Desk.  Reporter;  go  anywhere  today.  Daily, 
weekly;  experienced.  Young,  married.  Jack 
Havill,  S-520  14th  Ave.,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Editorial  Man,  10  years*  varied  experience, 
seeks  permanent  connection  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  with  progrosalv* 
daily,  where  onthuslaam,  aptitude  and 
ability  are  assets.  Consider  editing  good 
weekly.  Married,  28.  excellent  character 
and  habits.  Future,  not  salary.  Immediate 
aim.  Experienced  sport*  writer.  Refer¬ 
ence*.  B-8t4,  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 


Exclusive  Evening  Dally  in  live  county  seat 
of  18,00U.  Requires  835,000  cash.  Louis 
Eddy,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


Pacific  Coast  Newspapers,  I  have  several 
properties  to  offer.  M.  C.  Moore,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


Insurance 


Build  Circulation  that  sticks  with  News¬ 
paper  Accident  Insurance  policies.  Write 
Jim  U,  Ferguson,  Newspaper  Accident 
Division,  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Better  Dully  Newspapers  in  every  section 
of  the  country  are  u.sing  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
Fur  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  in¬ 
crease,  regardless  of  business  conditions  in 
your  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


( Ireulatlun  Cuiiipulgns  conducted  on  an 
absolutely  self-financing  agreement.  A  plan 
which  merits  your  investigation.  The  Del- 
phin  Circulation  System.  2203  Pierce  St.. 
.Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Proiiiotloii,  to  bring  “better  times.’’  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world’s  record 
circulation  builders.  246  5th  Ave..  N.  Y  C. 


Capital  Wanted 


Capital  Wanted:  Will  borrow  86,000  on  dally 
and  equipment,  town  of  6,000.  6  per  cent. 
Repay  82,000  annually.  No  interest  for  sale. 
.Safe  proposition.  E-919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Investment  Opportunity 


Bare  Opportunity — A  daily  set-up  In  East¬ 
ern  city,  near  New  York.  Chance  for  able 
manager  or  editor  to  acquire  substantial 
interest  on  Investmet  of  818,000.  Must  act 
quick.  E-917.  Editor  Sr  Publisher. _ 


Help  Wanted 


.\d  Writer  and  Solicitor.  In  answering,  give 
past  experience,  age,  married  or  single, 
religious  affiliations;  also  submit  samples 
of  work  and  recent  photograph,  if  possible. 
This  is  a  permanent  position  for  man  meet¬ 
ing  qualifications.  Temporary  Job  seekers 
need  not  apply.  E-926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


.Advertising  Director  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager  seeks  contact  with  competent  Edi¬ 
torial  Director  to  Join  In  negotiations  for 
high  class,  well  established  small  dally. 
Must  be  able  to  make  Investment  ranging 
from  86,000.00  to  $10,000.00,  Prefer  man 
under  45.  Individuals  and  proposition  will 
stand  thorough  investigation,  and  you  must 
measure  up  In  character  and  ability.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  man  of  vision  and  character 
to  Join  aggressive,  experienced  and  com¬ 
petent  newspaper  organisation.  Address 
E-900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man,  age  31,  12  years  adver¬ 
tising  selling  experience,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  leading  dally  paper,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  second  daily,  same  town. 
Knows  every  phase  of  business.  Owns  car 
and  can  supply  references.  E-925,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editor  or  Editorial  Wrltor— Wld*  experi¬ 
ence;  economics,  finance,  politics;  any¬ 
where;  Ed.  A  Publisher  has  outline  of 
record,  or  address  E-882,  Editor  *  Pub- 


Editor, 

position 

County. 


with  10  years’  experience,  wants 
with  weekly,  preferably  in  Suffolk 
L.  I.  E-920.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Newsman,  Just  back  from  Germany,  but 
without  Nazi  Ideas,  wants  Job  with  a  fu¬ 
ture.  Eight  years’  experience  writing  and 

editing.  E-921.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Reporter,  feature  writer,  27,  Scripps-How- 
ard  experience,  wants  work.  University 
trained.  Write  E-924.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Koportar,  sports  writer,  experienced.  Go 
anywhere  Immediately.  E-892,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery 
Co.,  480  West  Broadway,  N.  T. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 
All  nsgstustioHS  cmfidtntial 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Established  In  1S99 
360  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


A  Classified  Ad 

in  Editor  &  Publisher 
entitles  the  advertiser  to 
special  listing  in  our  Ser¬ 
vice  Department.  That 
means  that  the  ad  has  a 
life  way  beyond  the  date 
of  insertion. 

Along  with  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  send  a  record  of 
your  experience,  name 
your  references,  etc. 

Classified  Service 

EDITORS  PUBLISHER 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


WITH  the  very  air  surcharged  with 
exated  controversy  and  with  every 
tliinking  man  and  woman  vibrant  witli 
interest  in  the  stupendous  alteration  in 
the  system  of  life  on  this  Continent — a 
jiolitical  upheaval  without  precedent — I 
Jiavc  of  late  been  pondering  the  ques¬ 
tion,  what  meat  doth  our  editorial  folk 
feed  upon?  What  books,  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  pouring  from  the  press  in  the  past 
four  years,  have  been  most  influential  in 
the  newspaper  circle?  I  have  made 
some  inquiries,  with  the  following  re¬ 
sults.  The  e^tors  or  writers  advise 
that  the  books  mentioned  (1  asked  for 
a  half  dozen  titles)  have  been  by  them 
regarded  as  most  helpful  in  yielding 
a  better  understanding  of  current 
problems. 

«  * 

Says  Tom  Wallace,  editor  Louisville 
(Ky,)  Times:  “I  think  I  am  a  hor¬ 
rible  example  of  the  editorial  writer 
who  writes  too  much  and  reads  too 
little.  I  depend  largely  upon  news 
columns  for  facts  and  upon  general 
l  eading  largely  done  when  I  w'as  young¬ 
er  and  had  more  time  for  background. 

“I  have  found  helpful  recently  two 
liooks  by  Frank  H.  Simonds,  Can  Eu¬ 
rope  Keep  the  Peace?  and  Can  America 
Stay  at  Home?  I  think  the  Revolt  of 
the  Masses,  ky  Ortega  y  Gasset,  pre¬ 
sents  the  situation  and  the  mood  of  the 
lieople  of  today  rather  well.  From 
Chaos  to  Control,  by  Sir  Norman  An- 
gell,  struck  me  as  enlightening  when  I 
read  H.  I  liked  Ernest  K.  Lindley’s, 
The  Roosevelt  Revolution,  which  is  of 
course  mostly  taken  from  news  columns, 
and  as  a  lightly  written  book  which, 
nevertheless,  throws  light  upon  kaleido¬ 
scopic  events.  Only  Yesterday,  by  Fred¬ 
eric  Lewis  Allen  has  interested  me.  I 
have  found  Cassius  M.  Oay’s  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Public  Utilities  most  helpful  and 
I  like  James  Truslow  Adams’  The  Epic 
of  America,  but  my  reading  is  so  hap¬ 
hazard  that  I  feel  I  should  be  a  mis- 
leader  of  youth  if  I  should  attempt  to 
present  selections  from  books  which— 
rather  than  six  others — should  be  read.” 
*  *  * 

ALTER  LIPPMANN  replied  ‘T 
▼  V  simply  do  not  know  how  to  make 
such  a  list — (six  most  valuable  books, 
except  standard  reference  works,  which 
have  been  most  helpful  in  yielding  an 
understanding  of  conditions  to^y). 
Personally,  I  work  mostly  from  reports 
and  pamphlets  and  government  docu¬ 
ments.” 

*  *  * 

Frank  R.  KENT,  Baltimore  Sun 
political  commentator,  replied: 

“One  book  I  might  mention,  which 
seems  to  me  applicable  to  the  conditions 
under  which  we  are  now  living,  is  John 
Strachey’s  The  Coming  Struggle  For 
Power.  Mark  Sullivan’s  Our  Times  is 
also  exceedingly  useful  for  background 
and  to  refresh  the  memory. 

“There  have  been  a  good  many  books 
recently  about  the  state  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  world  but  not  many  of  them, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  have  been 
worth  a  damn.  There  is,  however,  one 
other  book  that  is  of  use  and  very  help¬ 
ful — Frank  Simonds’  Can  America 
Stay  At  hPomeT" 

*  *  * 

The  selections  of  Tiffany  Blake,  edito¬ 
rial  writer  for  Chicago  Tribune,  foU 
low;  Our  Wonderland  of  Bureaucracy, 
Tames  Beck;  Losing  Liberty  Judicially, 
Thomas  James  Norton ;  The  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  Government  with  lAberty,  John 
Wm.  Burgess,  and  The  Federal  Octo¬ 
pus,  Sterling  ^munds. 

•  *  * 

SELECTIONS  of  Grove  Patterson, 
editor  Toledo  (O.)  Blade:  The  In¬ 
telligent  Man’s  Guide  Through  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  G.  H.  D.  and  Margaret  Cole. 


(A  general  summary  of  European  poli¬ 
tical  conditions.) 

Maurice  Hindus’  newest  book  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  The  Great  Offensive. 

Can  Europe  Keep  the  Peace?,  by 
Frank  Simonds. 

Can  America  Stay  at  Hotne?,  by 
I'rank  Simonds. 

Democracy  at  a  Crisis,  by  Harold 
J.  Laski. 

Magazine  articles  by  John  Flynn 
and  Stuart  Chase. 

Gertnany  Enters  the  Third  Reich,  by 
Calvin  Hoover. 

*  * 

ITH  the  country  sailing  on  large¬ 
ly  uncharted  seas,  it  is  hard  to 
dig  up  my  charts.”  writes  Clark  B. 
l-'irestone,  editorial  writer  for  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Times-Star.  “The  follow¬ 
ing  books  have  been  found  most  use¬ 
ful  by  my  colleague  Joseph  Sigmaster 
and  myself :  Interpretations,  by  Walter 
Lippmann;  Our  Times,  by  Mark  Sul¬ 
livan;  The  Economic  Consequences  of 
the  Peace  and  Essays  iw  Persuasion  by 
J.  M.  Keynes;  England’s  Crisis,  by 
.\ndre  Siegfried;  American  GoT'em- 
tnent,  by  Prof.  Monroe.” 

*  *  * 

The  following  from  Carroll  Binder, 
Chicago  Daily  News: 

“In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  would 
mention  the  volume  on  The  United 
States  in  World  Affairs,  which  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  gets  out 
every  year  under  the  editorship  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippmann.  I  think  the  publications 
of  The  Brookings  Institution  at  Wash¬ 
ington  are  also  of  immense  service  to 
anyone  writing  on  current  affairs. 
Particularly  useful  I  have  found  Cur¬ 
rent  Monetary  Issues,  by  Leo  Pasvol- 
sky.  War  Debts  and  World  Prosperity. 
by  Moulton  and  Pasvolsky,  and  Japan, 
l)y  Harold  G.  Moulton. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  every  editorial 
writer  would  find  it  profitable  to  read 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  constitutes  a 
(|uarterly  broklet  on  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  questions.  In  this  era  events 
move  so  rapidly  that  periodicals  of  this 
sort  often  serve  one's  purpose  better 
than  books,  which  may  be  outdated  be¬ 
fore  publication.” 

*  *  * 

**fT  is  pretty  difficult  to  give  you  a 
*  satisfactory  reply  to  your  question 
on  the  books  which  I  have  found  most 
helpful — exclusive  of  standard  reference 
works  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
newspaper  office,”  says  Kenneth  Hogate, 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  generally 
speaking,  I  haven’t  found  any  particular 
b^ks  especially  helpful  in  under¬ 
standing  conditions  under  which  we 
are  living  today.  I  have  just  _  heard 
that  a  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Columbia  has  thrown  away  his 
classroom  texts  and  is  having  stu¬ 
dents  read  daily  newspapers  instead 
— and  that  is  pretty  close  to  the  way  I 
feel  about  it.  I  was  out  to  DePauw 
last  week  and  they  told  me  there  that 
they  had  a  hard  time  getting  their 
classes  in  economics  started  because 
they  couldn’t  find  text-books.  They 
finally  found  one  published  in  1932 
which  was  out  of  date  already. 

“There  is  an  outstanding  exception 
to  this  observation  and  that  is  that  I 
have  found  Revolt  of  the  Masses,  by 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  most  illuminating  in 
arriving  at  a  better  understanding  of 
the  social  background  of  present  day 
conditions.” 

*  *  * 

DWARD  C.  KRAUSS,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  Los  Angeles  Times, 
writes  as  follows:  “I  think  the  most 
helpful  books  for  the  understanding  of 
present  conditions  are  Revolt  of  the 
Masses  by  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Current 


Monetary  Issues  by  Leo  Pasvolsky, 
Men,  Money  &  Mergers  by  George  L. 
Hoxie,  Brave  New  World  by  Aldous 
Huxley  and  Carlyle’s  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  Dr.  Francia. 

"Among  the  magazines  I  put  the 
quarterly  Yale  Review  first.” 

*  m  * 

Following  from  George  F.  Mil- 
ton,  editor  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News:  “I  have  a  feeling  that  those 
of  us  in  the  editors’  chairs  are  some¬ 
times  negligent  of  the  duty  upon  us  of 
keeping  in  step  with  the  fast  moving 
world.  All  too  often  we  are  so  tired 
with  the  duties  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  office  that  we  seek  escapes 
other  than  those  of  the  realm  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  philosophy.  But  living  in  to¬ 
day’s  world  reminds  me  of  tlie  story  of 
Little  Alice  and  the  Ked  yueen  in 
1  liroiigh  the  Looking  Glass.  You  re¬ 
member  tliat  the  Ked  Queen  took  Little 
Alice’s  hand,  and  they  ran  along  to¬ 
gether  for  a  quite  a  little  while  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Then  they  stopped  and 
Little  Alice  looked  around  her  and  re¬ 
marked  in  surprise ;  ‘Why,  here  we 
are  just  where  we  started.’  The  Queen 
replied :  ‘Yes,  here  we  are  where  we 
started.  You  have  to  run  very  fast  to 
stay  where  you  are  and  if  you  want  to 
get  ahead  you  have  to  run  twice  as  fast 
as  that.’ 

“Among  the  books  "1  have  read  within 
the  past  couple  of  years  which  have 
seemed  to  me  of  the  most  vital  signifi¬ 
cance  in  illuminating  for  me  the  fer¬ 
ment  of  our  modern  society  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing — 1  have  put  them  down  with¬ 
out  ranking  them  in  the  order  of  their 
usefulness,  but  merely  as  they  occur  to 
my  mind : 

Vera  Brittain,  The  Testament  of 
Youth;  Harold  Nicolson,  Peace  Making 
— 1919;  D.  W.  Brogan,  Government  by 
the  People;  A.  H.  Hanson,  Economic 
Stability  in  an  Unbalanced  World; 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  The  Revolt  of  the 
Masses;  Calvin  B.  Hoover,  Germany 
Enters  the  Third  Reich;  Thomas  Mann, 
The  Magic  Mountain;  Graham  Wallas, 
Human  Nature  and  Politics,  and  Henry 
dc  Man,  The  Psychology  of  Socialism. 

“Thus  I  have  given  you  six,  and  three 
more  for  good  measure.  They  are  all 
vital,  fascinating  and  stimulating 
books.” 

*  *  * 


“■jiylY  line  of  reading  is  perhaps  a 

i’l  little  specialized,”  says  Willis  J. 
.\bbot,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
“These  are  the  books,  however,  that  I 
have  found  in  the  last  year  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable: 

“The  United  States  in  IVorld  .Af¬ 
fairs,  by  Walter  Lippmann,  which  is 
the  year  book  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  New  York,  and  its  corol¬ 
lary,  published  by  the  Imperial  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Affairs  in  Lon¬ 
don,  The  Survey  of  International  Af¬ 
fairs,  by  Arnold  Toynbee.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  Lloyd  George’s  Memoirs 
interested  me  greatly,  as  did  Harold 
Nicolson’s  The  Peace  Makers. 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
situation  in  the  Far  East,  and  found 
Mr.  George  Sokolsky’s  Tinder  Box  of 
Asia  informative  and  accurate,  and  the 
book  If 'ays  That  Are  Dark  by  Ralph 
Townsend,  gave  an  important  view¬ 
point  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  China.  The  Intelligent  Man’s  Re¬ 
view  of  Europe  Today  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole 
is  an  amazing  summary  of  international 
affairs  in  that  much-vexed  Continent; 
amazing  because  of  the  immense  amount 
of  information  condensed  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  volume. 

“For  lighter  reading:  E.  W.  Scripps 
by  Negley  Cochran;  Timber  Line  by 
(jene  Fowler,  and  Charles  Edward  Rus¬ 
sell’s  Stone  Walls  and  Bare  Hands  are 
all  interesting  and  valuable.” 

*  *  * 


WHERE  does  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  travels  around  the 
world  every  year  or  two,  go  to  enjoy 
a  vacation?  Karl  von  Weigand,  who 
has  represented  the  Hearst  organization 
on  every  modem  front,  takes  his  rest 
in  the  Libyan  Desert,  Egypt.  In  a 
New  Year  greeting,  dated  at  Mersa- 
Matrug,  he  writes:  “Picture  to  your¬ 
self  a  perfect  crescent-shaped  little 
lagoon-like  bay,  its  waters  the  marvel¬ 


ous  blue  of  the  peacock  feather 
with  little  dark  spots  on  it  like  tk 
darker  spots  of  that  feather.  Froi 
horn  to  horn  of  that  crescent,  a  barri% 
reef  where  the  Mediterranean  rollen 
break  in  a  long  white  line  that  loob 
like  the  glistening  white  teeth  in  i 
darky’s  mouth.  Only  in  the  middle  i 
a  little  dark  space — as  if  some  tee* 
were  missing — and  tliat  is  the  only  opes 
ing  in  the  reef. 

“Round  the  lagoon-like  bay,  a  silvei) 
sand  beach  that  recalls  Florida  beachs 
to  me.  And  back  of  tliat  the  taw% 
desert  that  seems  as  endless  as  eterni| 
and  continues  till  you  get  down  nek 
the  Congo.  In  the  edge  of  the  Met  i 
terranean  on  the  left  horn  of  the  cr<  , 
cent  is  ‘Cleopatra’s  Bath.’  A  gigaii  | 
rock  which  masons  many  centuries  a  i 
hollowed  out  as  a  ‘bath’  for  Cleopal  i 
— perhaps.  .  .  .  They  cut  two  sm  I 
tunnels  into  it  to  let  the  sea  water  i 
and  out.  With  the  Mediterranean  brea  > 
ing  over  it  and  playing  around  its  ba^ 
no  milk-bathed  Hollywood  beauty  t* 
day  has  such  a  gorgeous  place  to 

“There  are  only  two  white  peon 
here  at  this  time  of  year — the  Brit5 
Governor,  a  sort  of  ‘Lawrence’  amo^ 
the  Arabs  here,  and  his  wife.  The  dn 
ert  is  dotted  by  the  black  tents  of  tli 
Bedouin  Arabs.  In  ‘desert  cruisers’— 
Ford  cars  with  huge  soft  wide  nine-ind 
tires — the  Governor,  himself  at  tit 
wheel,  took  me  ‘riding  the  dunes.’  k 
is  marvelous  how  these  cars  travern 
the  soft  sand.  You  take  a  long  run  anf 
up  you  go  over  the  steep  high  duna 
and  then  coast  and  slide  down  the  othci 
side.  It  is  something  like  the  ‘roller 
coasters’  at  Coney  Island.  So  here  a 
the  glorious  sunshine  and  no  less  glori¬ 
ous  solitude  and  silence — no  newspaper! 
— no  telegrams  or  cables — no  jangle  of 
the  telephone  bell — I  have  been  tryinf 
to  recharge  the  batteries  of  energy  and 
rest.  No  Nazi-ism,  no  worry  about 
that  rubber  dollar  of  ours,  unconcerned 
about  Peace  or  War,  for  here  is  peace. 
A  tired  newspaperman’s  paradise. 

“New  Year’s  Eve  I  came  in  and  spent 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of 
the  world’s  statesmen  are  as  blind  as 
the  sightless  eyes  of  the  Sphinx.  I  am 
off  for  duty  in  a  few  days.  Will  fly 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  Athens— 
about  600  miles,  and  thence  on.  I  am 
happiest  in  the  desert  or  in  the  air.” 

*  *  * 
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There  isn't  much  doubt  what  the 
the  new  banking  laws  to  protect 
deposits  will  mean  to  newspapers— 
they  will  bring  to  an  end  the  “hush-up" 
method  that  bankers  have  exercised  for 
so  long  whenever  the  news  was  un¬ 
favorable.  The  banker  would  tell  the 
editor  that  if  he  printed  the  item  it 
might  start  a  run,  and  in  that  event 
the  newspaper  would  be  held  respons¬ 
ible.  It  was  a  handy  shift,  and  scores 
of  newspapers  have  been  used  as  towels 
by  bankers  whenever  their  hands  got 
too  dirty.  But  with  the  government 
insuring  deposits  the  scenes  suddenly 
change.  Let  the  big  bad  wolf  huff! 
The  source  of  news  and  the  responsible 
party  is  now  your  old  Uncle  Samuel. 
He  will  take  care  of  runs,  if  any. 

*  *  * 

Franklin  and  Eleanor  Jordan 
are  joint  editors  and  publishers 
of  the  Ellsworth  (Me.)  Daily  News, 
a  new  publication.  Recently  Mr. 
Jordan  left  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
Transcript.  The  new  paper  is  produced 
on  a  duplicating  machine,  the  editors 
writing  the  stuff  on  wax  sheets.  They 
use  a  typewriter  and  also  etch  pictures, 
including  advertising  art  and  an  original 
comic  strip.  Printing  is  on  one  side 
of  the  page.  The  daily  is  usually  six 
pages,  so  per  cent  display  advertising. 
The  paper  sells  for  2  cents.  I’ll  wager 
a  red  apple  that  this  couple  is  making 
as  good  weekly  wages  in  Ellsworth  as 
in  Boston.  But  what  I  like  about  the 
little  paper  is  the  quality  of  news  writ¬ 
ing  in  it.  The  Jordans  know  how  to 
put  up  a  clean  story  under  an  informa¬ 
tive  headline.  I  predict  a  publishing 
career  for  them,  true  newspaper 
inventive,  confident  of  their  own  good 
stuff,  independent,  intelligent,  no  false 
pride. 
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Turly  H,  In  adrinen,  by  mill,  U.  8.  and 
laland  puaeiiloni;  Canada,  f4.St:  foraign,  (5. 


•  WHY  WASTE  MONEY  setting  white  space  »  actually 
composing  blank  space  »  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  line? 
You  can  put  a  stop  to  this  wasted  effort  and  turn  it  into 
profit  and  increased  production! 

The  average  piece  of  typesetting  machine  composi¬ 
tion  contains  more  white  space  in  the  lines  than  most 
printers  realize.  In  many  cases  such  lines  require  more 
time  for  composition  than  do  the  full  lines. 

Before  the  Intertype  Three  -Way  Autospacer  was  introduced 
most  of  this  white  space  was  actually  set  by  hand. 

Savings  which  often  amount  to  as  much  as  50  per 
cent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  composition,  are  now 
being  realized  because  automatic  composition  of  white 
space  has  been  made  practicable  by  this  invention. 

Like  other  modernizing  contributions  by  Intertype, 
the  Three-Way  Autospacer  emphasizes  simplicity,  safety, 
dependability  and  economy.  It  is  these  essential  qualities 
that  have  made  profitable  automatic  quadding  and 
centering  on  the  line  composing  machine  a  reality. 

The  success  and  practicability  of  this  Intertype  devel¬ 
opment  are  not  mere  claims.  They  are  recognized  facts, 
definitely  proven  by  actual  results  in  service,  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  in  numerous  other  countries. 


#  The  first  Intertype  Autospacer  was 
delivered  over  two  and  a  half  years 
AGO.  This  remarkable  device  is  now  in 
use  all  over  the  world. 

And  remember— every  single  sale  of 
an  Intertype  Autospacer  carried  with  it 
the  sale  of  a  new  Intertype  machine. 

All  of  these  Autospacers  are  giving 
daily  evidence  of  the  good  judgment  of 
the  buyer. 

This  impressive  proof  stands  alone— 
an  overwhelming  tribute  to  the  unsur¬ 
passed  skill  of  Intertype  engineers,  j 
'  You,  too,  may  depend  on  them.  What 
the  Intertype  Three-Way  Autospacer  is 
now  doing  for  others  it  can  undoubtedly 
do  for  YOU. 

#  A  post  card  request  will  bring  our 
complete  new  booklet  by  return  mail 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  360  Furman  Street;  Chicago,  130  North 
Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  1007  Comp  Street;  Son  Francisco, 
152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue; 
Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


THE  KNOB  THAT  DOES  THE  JOB 


Set  on  the  Intertype  in  Cairo. 


‘WHO’S  AFRAID?’  SAID  COAST  OWNERS  a  handy  office  for  the  editor.  A  store- 

...  .  .......  ...  >  .....  room,  24  by  48  feet,  over  the  front  of 

IN  AUTHORIZING  NEW  PLANT  composing  room,  which  is  in  the 

-  rear  of  the  business  office,  gives  ample 

Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-Star  Built  New  Home  and  Bought  New  space  for  the  reference  department  files 

Equipment  in  Depth  of  Depression— New  Type  Dress  ^"jh^'originff  con?^'sTng“?^S'  has 

Adopted  Throughout  Paper  been  enlarged  to  24  by  48  feet,  and  a 

- _ r _ partition  erected  separating  it  from  the 

1  pressroom,  the  arrangement  of  this  de- 
partment  having  been  under  the  super- 
vision  of  the  superintendent,  J.  Walter 
Pratt,  former  foreman  of  the  Fort 

Alameda  is  a  city  of  35,000  popula- 
island  a  trifle  larger  in  area 

I  .  ^  ^  the  island  of  Bermuda,  about  19 

m  -  ftrA  *  '**  square  miles.  It  is  across  the  Bay  from 

I  1  ■  I  San  Francisco,  now  reached  by  ferry  in 

ft  I  I  20  minutes,  and  separated  from  Oakland 

^  by  an  estuary  or  ship  canal,  a  tube 

I  I  ^  three  bridges  the  two 

iKIZLL 9^1  Times-Star  is  to  give  a  complete  news- 
'PEJSCSuZSmI^  paper,  meeting  the  requirements 

.jAr|||||[||H^^H^  both  the  home  folks  and  the  cosmopoli-  with  air  that  ideal 

tan  group  of  5,000  or  more  commuters  properly  humidified  and  cleansed  of 
cross  the  Bay  to  San  Fran-  purities,  John  Park.  Tribime  proi 
I  A  full  fast  printer  manager,  explained  to  Fnira 

I  the  United  Press  is  maintained,  and  a  Publisher.  was  pointed  out,  h 
I  ^  I  staff  man  is  kept  the  courthouse  that  Tribune  and  compo 

I  Oakland  to  cover  promptly  the  day-  rooms  have  been  artificially  cooled 


Contract*  Let  to  Kroeschell  Enginae. 
ing  Company — Building  Will  Be 
First  Chicago  Skyscraper 
So  Equipped 


Contracts  have  been  let  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  for  the  installation  of  ait 
conditioning  equipment  in  Tribu# 


By  Earl  Burke 

ONE  year  ago,  and  many  months 
before  Walt  Disney  made  the 
plirase  famous,  the  two  owners  of  the 
Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-Star  literally 
adopted  the  slogan  of  “Who’s  Afraid?” 
Upon  obtaining  the  entire  stock  in  that 
newspaper,  the  owners  of  less  than  a 
year  at  that  time  decided  to  go  ahead 
and  equip  a  plant  and  vigorously  go 
after  business,  feeling  sure  it  was  to 
be  had  in  the  prosperous  Bay  district 
surrounding  San  Francisco.  That  they 
did  not  make  a  bad  guess  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  mechanical  crews  are 
now  kept  at  work  night  and  day.  and 
a  profitable  business  has  been  built  up 
throuffh  energetic  solicitation  and  pro¬ 
motion.  added  to  which  has  been  a  ser¬ 
vice  so  uniformly  good  that  the  first 
large  advertising  patron  obtained  is  still 
a  regular  customer,  and  others  who 
followed  have  been  equally  satisfied. 

The  Times-Star  was  bought  from 
former  Governor  Friend  W.  Richardson 
on  May  23,  1932,  by  H.  G.  Spaulding 
and  Ralph  T.  Meeker,  who  later  ac¬ 
quired  the  stock  held  by  the  McDowell 
heirs  and  became  the  sole  owners  one 
year  ago.  Mr.  Spaulding  was  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  Morning 
Seves  for  ten  years,  selling  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  Oscar  S.  Stauffer  and  associates 
in  1929.  During  all  this  time  Mr.  Meeker 
was  associated  with  him  and  previously 
was  with  him  at  Ardmore  where  Spaul¬ 
ding  was  publisher  of  the  Daily  Ard- 
moreite  from  1916  to  1919. 

Upon  coming  into  complete  ownership 
of  the  Times-Star,  the  first  thing  done 
was  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  upon  a  long-time  lease  on 
the  site  of  the  old  builcfing.  The  new 
building  was  not  completed  until  last 
October. 


GAUGE  MEASURES  PLATE  THICKNESS 
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WHITE  PROMOTED  IN  CHICAGO 


permits  measuring  of  plates,  curved  and  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  gauge  South  America.  At  various  times  and 
flat,  up  to  18  inches  in  width  and  up  is  that  by  its  use  it  is  unnecessary  to  various  places  he  has  filled  the  roles 

to  type  high  in  thickness.  The  gauge  take  the  plate  to  a  saw,  cut  it,  and  ,  expert  Lintotype  operator,  machinist, 

clamps  on  any  part  of  the  plate,  aligns  measure  with  a  standard  micrometer.  layout  man,  typographer,  and  composing 
itself,  and  the  thickness  is  shown  by  It  was  devised  by  H.  C.  Zenke,  super-  *‘ooni  executive, 
pushing  down  the  stem  of  the  dial  in-  intendent  of  the  New  Yorker  Stoats-  ,  September,  1919,  he  became  a 

dicator.  Zeitung  and  Herald,  about  a  year  ago.  salesman  with  the  Linotype  organiza- 

By  substituting  a  needle  for  the  but-  The  instruments  now  in  use  were  made  tl””  ^  ®  year  represented  it  m 

ton  on  the  dial  stem  the  depth  of  half-  in  a  machine  shop  near  Mr.  Zenke’s  Ixentucky,  berore  being  transferred  to 

tones  may  be  measured,  in  the  zinc,  home  in  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.  They  northern  Ohio  territory,  wi^  hm 
in  the  matrix  and  in  the  stereo  plate.  sell  for  $85.  Cleveland.  In  Oct^r. 

The  gauge  is  adjusted  to  read  zero  Mr.  Zenke  told  Editor  &  Publisher  be  was  made  sales  manager  of  tlit 

when  the  dial  button  touches  anvil  with  this  week  that  he  decided  such  a  gauge 

the  spring  in  action.  The  dial  can  be  was  needed  because  of  the  amount  of  - 

turned  around  the  axis  of  its  stem  so  depth  lost  in  every  operation  of  mould-  ADDS  MODEL  25  LINOTYPE 
that  it  may  be  read  from  any  angle.  ing  and  casting.  After  the  amount  of  The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 

In  testing  a  curved  plate  the  handles  depth  lost  is  ascertained,  he  said,  it  afternoon  paper,  recently  installed  a 

of  the  device  are  compressed,  the  gauge  can  be  decided  how  deep  the  original  new  Model  25  Mergenthalcr  Linotype, 

is  slipped  over  the  plate  at  90  degrees  etching  must  be  to  make  a  good  print-  bringing  its  Linotype  battery  to  a  total 

with  the  curved  side  until  the  spot  to  ing  plate.  of  13  machines.  The  composing  room 

be  tested  is  reached.  Then  the  handles  Newspapers  in  New  York,  Chicago,  layout  was  entirely  rearranged  with  the 
arc  released.  The  gauge  will  then  set  Washington  and  St.  Louis  are  using  installation  of  the  new  machine,  with 
correctly  and  the  plate  thickness  can  the  device,  Mr.  Zenke  said,  as  well  as  a  view  to  obtaining  greater  efficiency 

be  measured  by  depressing  the  dial  stem,  newspapers  in  Sydney,  Australia,  Buenos  in  production.  The  Journal  is  one  of 

The  accuracy  of  the  instrument  is  Aires,  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm.  the  units  of  Federated  Publications,  Inc. 
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Controlled  Temperature  and  Humidity 
Improves  Printing,  Cuts  Press  Static 

Constant  Air  Conditions  Maintained  In  Christian  Science  Monitor  Paper 
Storage  And  Pressrooms — New  Roll  Hoist  Being  Used 


I^HE  saleability  of  any  product 


1  depends,  to  an  ever  increasing  de-  be  carried  to  any  particular  sectional 
fee,  upon  the  attractiveness  of  its  phys-  space  in  which  it  is  to  be  stored  for 
ial  appearance.  A  newspaper,  the  prod-  later  use. 

act  of  the  publisher,  is  not  exempted  The  storage  room  is  divided  into 
from  this  statement.  It  has  been  proved  spaces,  each  varying  in  size  and  width. 


By  CARROLL  E.  PELUSSIER 


Automatic  electric  newsprint  lift  designed  and  made  in  the  Monitor 
machine  shop. 


that  the  more  attractive  a  newspaper 
is  the  greater  becomes  favorable  reader 
reaction. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  publisher 
is  the  ability  of  his  newspaper  to  attract 
advertisers.  In  addition  to  circulation 
the  advertiser  is  also  interested  in  how 
well  his  advertisements  can  be  repro¬ 
duced.  From  the  financial  as  well  as 
the  artistic  point  of  view  it  therefore 
becomes  imperative  that  the  publisher 
concern  himself  with  the  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  paper. 

Typography  and  general  layout  are 
all  important,  but  before  even  they  enter 
the  picture  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  newsprint  itself  must  be  considered. 
From  the  moment  it  enters  the  printing 
plant  until  it  runs  off  the  presses  as  a 
finished  newspaper,  newsprint  stock 
should  be  handled  and  stored  with  great 
care.  By  doing  this  the  first  and  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  in  producing 
a  first  class  newspaper  will  have  been 
taken. 

To  best  illustrate  this  procedure  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor’s  new  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  is  taken  for  an  example. 
Considering  only  the  prcxluction  end, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  article,  a  glance 
at  any  edition  of  this  newspaper  will 
convince  that,  in  physical  appearance, 
neatness  and  in  the  clear  reproduction 
of  its  half-tone  work,  it  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  best. 

Simplicity  of  handling  newsprint  is 
pemjitted  by  arrangement  of  the  build¬ 
ing  itself.  The  delivery  truck  has  only 
to  back  up  to  the  receiving  platform, 
which  is  the  same  height  as  the  body  of 
the  truck,  release  the  paper  from  the 
^ck  and  it  can  be  rolled  gently  the 
few  necessary  feet  to  the  paper  drop 
that  carries  it  down  one  floor  to  the 
storage  room.  This  drop  is  operated 
^  an  air  pressure  system  and  delivers 
the  roll  in  the  storage  room  at  the  top 
®f  a  very  slight  slope  where  its  own 
height  t^es  it  down  to  the  tracks  of 
•he  steel  dolly  trucks.  This  track  runs 
to  all  parts  of  the  storeroom.  Placed 
«  wie  of  these  dolly  trucks  a  roll  can 


extending  from  the  tracks  back  to  the 
wall  of  the  building.  Upon  reaching  the 
section  in  which  it  is  to  be  stored  the 
roll  is  hoisted  to  the  desired  height  and 
placed  in  its  position  on  the  pile. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  type  of 
hoist  used  to  lift  and  transport  the 
rolls.  This  device  was  planned  and 
built  by  the  Monitor  itself  and  has  been 
in  actual  use  only  a  few  weeks.  It  is 
operated  by  electricity  and  its  opera¬ 
tion  is  directed  by  two  long  heavy  cords 
attached  to  the  motor  and  operated 
from  the  floor.  Its  arms  fit  securely 
around  a  roll  of  paper  without  digging 
into  it  in  any  way.  Two  little  pins  on 
each  side  are  pushed  out  as  the  arms 
fit  tightly  around  the  paper.  Only  when 
these  pins  are  forced  outward  so  that 
their  ends  are  flush  with  the  inside  of 
the  lower  bars  can  the  power  be  applied. 
This  assures  perfect  safety.  Two  of 
these  hoists  have  already  been  installed. 
They  operate  from  overhead  tracks 
and  can  be  moved  at  will. 

The  storage  room  is  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  building  running  the 
full  length.  Paper  can  be  taken  direct 
from  storage  to  the  pressrooms,  simply 
by  rolling  it  along  the  dolly  tracks  and 
hoisting  it  from  the  cars  to  the  presses 
on  the  main  floor  through  a  large  square 
opening  in  the  floor. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  the  temperature  and  the  humidity 
of  the  storage  room  is  maintained  at 
an  even  figure  day  in  and  day  out.  The 
same  degree  of  humidity  and  the  same 
temperature  is  maintenance  in  the  news¬ 
print  storage  rooms  as  is  maintained  in 
the  pressrooms.  At  no  time  does  the 
temperature  vary  more  than  a  few 
degrees  from  one  day  to  the  next. 

As  a  result,  the  new’sprint  is  always 
in  first  class  condition.  The  exact 
amount  of  moisture  remains  in  the  paper 
required  for  good  printing.  Regardless 
of  what  weather  conditions  are  on  the 
outside  the  giant  presses  of  the  Monitor 
are  never  hampered  to  any  degree  of 
seriousness  by  static,  the  big  “headache” 
of  the  pressrooms. 


It  is  recognized  that  varying  degrees 
of  temperature  and  humidity  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  various  sections  of  a  pub¬ 
lishing  plant.  This  phase  of  the  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  Fred  A.  Garth, 
chief  engineer  of  the  building.  Part  of 
his  job  is  to  see  that  temperature  and 
humidity  are  maintained  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  departments.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  task  he  has  at  his  disposal  the 
most  up-to-date  equipment  possible  to 
obtain. 

A  Micromax,  Temperature  Recorder- 
Resistance  System,  product  of  the  Leeds- 
Northrup  Company  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  installed  on  one  of  the  walls.  This 
board  contains  a  wind  indicator,  one 
giving  the  direction,  another  the 
velocity ;  an  outside  recording  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  a  barometer.  A  series 
of  11  zone  values  allows  temperature 
regulation  at  11  different  stations 
throughout  the  building  simply  by  the 
turning  of  a  dial.  On  a  recording  chart 
the  temperature  from  16  different  parts 
of  the  building  is  constantly  being  re¬ 
corded.  In  addition  to  these,  the  board 
also  contains  various  indicators  that 
show  the  heat  and  steam  flow,  etc. 
Through  this  system  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  is  maintained  even  in  the  paper 
storage  rooms,  where  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Humidity  is  also  controlled 
in  the  plant.  In  rooms  specially  built 
for  the  purpose  two  Carrier  Air  Con¬ 
ditioning  Systems  have  been  installed. 
These  two  machines  maintain  the  proper 
degree  of  humidity  in  the  press  and 
paper  storage  rooms.  There  are  four 
of  these  systems  in  all,  two  being  de¬ 
voted  to  other  parts  of  the  building. 


Draper’s  Self  Recording  Hygrometers 
for  temperature  recordings  and  special 
hygrostats  that  record  humidity. 

As  the  moisture  settles  on  the  silk¬ 
like  strands  or  threads  of  the  hygrostat, 
they  expand  or  contract  and  in  this  way 
automatically  control  the  flow  of  steam 
or  water  back  in  the  conditioning  rooms. 
Automatic  controls  are  used  for  the 
paper  storage  rooms  but  in  the  case 
of  the  pressroom  hand  control  is  used. 

A  70-degree  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained  at  all  times  and  the  relative 
humidity  is  recorded  as  being  55  de¬ 
grees.  This  assures  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity  at  all  times  and 
maintains  the  paper  not  only  in  storage 
but  on  the  presses,  with  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  content  for  good 
printing.  It  also  prevents  press  static. 
In  the  special  ink  room,  where  ink  is 
stored  and  pumped  out  to  the  presses 
through  the  Browser  system,  a  tempera¬ 
ture  control  of  70  degrees  is  also  con¬ 
stantly  maintained. 


JOHN  ALLEN  TO  SPEAK 

John  E.  Allen,  editor  of  The  Lino¬ 
type  News,  will  give  an  illustrated  talk 
on  newspaper  makeup  at  a  meeting  at 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Feb. 
15,  before  members  of  the  school  of 
journalism  there  and  students  of  jour¬ 
nalism  from  Lafayette,  Muhlenberg, 
Cedar  Crest  and  Moravian  colleges,  as 
well  as  newspaper  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  On  Feb. 
16  Mr.  Allen  will  sp^k  on  the  same 
subject  at  the  mid-winter  meeting  of 
the  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  at 
Indianapolis. 


Control  board  in  Christian  Science  Monitor  pressroom 


Our  interest  is  in  the  two  used  for  the 
press  and  paper  rooms. 

The  operation  of  the  systems  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  Water  and  steam  are 
mix^  and  distributed  throughout  the 
area  through  air  ducts  having  outlets 
every  few  feet  according  to  the  air 
space  area  to  be  covered  in  each  section. 

Fans  draw  air  into  the  machine.  The 
air  is  warmed  as  it  enters  by  copper  fin 
heaters.  As  it  enters  the  compartment 
it  is  also  washed  clean,  passing  through 
a  curtain  of  water  two  feet  thick,  caused 
by  two  sprays  of  water  meeting.  Steam 
again  heats  both  the  water  and  the 
air  and  it  is  then  forced  out  through  the 
air  ducts. 

Located  throughout  the  basement  are 


ORDERS  NEW  MODEL  INTERTYPES 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  has  just 
installed  two  Model  H  Intertypes  for 
display  composition.  This  is  the  new 
extra-wide  magazine  machine  announced 
for  the  first  time  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  Jan.  13.  It  is  understood  the  Herald- 
Traveler  was  the  first  newspaper  to  pur¬ 
chase  this  new  display  Intertype. 


THREE  TRIBUNE  VETERANS 

Floyd  Bragg,  Chicago  Tribune  black 
press  department,  Edward  Nowy  and 
August  Wegner,  engraving  department, 
each  observed  their  20th  service  anni¬ 
versary  with  the  Tribune  in  January, 
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72-PT.  CUT  BASE  CAST  IN  SOLID  FORM 

Removal  of  Cores  of  Monotype  Giant  Caster  Blade  Enables  New  York  Herald  Tribune  to  Elimj. 
nate  Hollow  Spaces  That  Permitted  Breakdowns  Under  Stereotyping  Pressure 


AbULlD  base  for  cuts  which  will 
nut  cuiiapsc  ur  siinun.  uiiacr  severe 
stercutyping  pressure  lias  been  tuund  tu 
ue  ol  great  aid  in  the  clear  reproduc- 
Uon  ol  pictures  by  tlie  Aew  i  ork  Her¬ 
ald  1  noune.  bo  tar  as  is  known,  it 
IS  now  used  only  by  that  paper,  in 
wliose  composing  room  it  was  developed, 
and  by  one  paper  in  Pittsburgh. 

Richard  Dundon,  operator  in  tlie 
Monotype  department  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  described  for  Huitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  the  way  in  whicn 
anyone  in  any  other  mechanical  de- 
(lartnient  could  arrange  to  make  the 
same  base,  either  in  a  small  quantity 
for  experimental  purposes  or  in  bulk 
lor  general  usage. 

hirst,  however,  he  related  how  it 
came  to  be  developed.  Isaiah  Bards- 
ley,  foreman  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
composing  room,  had  pointed  out  that  a 
/2-point  lead  base  cast  with  two  verti¬ 
cal  hollow  spaces  in  it  sometimes  broke 
down  while  mats  were  being  made.  The 
suggestion  was  made  then,  he  said, 
ttiat  it  might  be  possible  to  make  a 
solid  base  that  would  stand  up  under 
the  stereotype  pressure. 

That  was  mure  than  a  year  ago,  and 
now  neither  Mr.  Bardsley  nor  Mr. 
Dundon  will  make  any  claim  to  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  idea  first,  although  be¬ 
tween  the  two  of  them  they  worked 
out  the  process  that  meant  that  one 
more  bothersome  printing  problem  had 
been  solved. 

Mr.  Dundon  said  that  any  plant 
equipped  with  a  Monotype  Diant  Cas¬ 
ter  could  turn  out  ttie  improved  base. 
His  description  was  an  explanation  of 
how  he  had  adjusted  a  Ciant  Caster 
at  the  Herald  Iribune  to  produce  the 
solid  base,  and  an  alternative  way  he 
could  have  done  it. 

The  Herald  Tribune  uses  a  base  6 
ems,  or  72  points,  wide,  and  858  thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch  high,  he  said,  and 
when  it  is  cast  with  the  regular  Mono¬ 
type  blade  for  that  size  it  has  two  ver¬ 
tical  hollow  spaces  throughout  its 
length  made  by  the  two  cores  of  the 
blade.  Withdrawal  of  these  cores 
from  the  casting  chamber  results  in 
the  casting  of  solid  sections,  or  strokes, 
of  the  base. 

When  it  was  first  decided  to  attempt 
the  production  of  the  solid  base,  Mr. 
Dundon  said,  Mr.  Bardsley  took  a  blade 
to  the  machine  room  with  the  idea  of 
placing  a  pin  through  the  front  of  it 
tiiat  would  go  through  the  two  sides, 
the  centerpiece  and  the  cores  of  the 
blade,  holding  the  latter  Hush  with  the 
front  of  the  blade. 

The  machinist  realized  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  hole  for  tlie  pin  through 
such  steel  as  that  with  which  the  blade 
was  made,  however,  and  a  much  sim¬ 
pler  method,  and  one  by  which  the 
blade  was  left  undisfigured,  was  em¬ 
ployed. 

.4fter  removal  of  the  dowel  pin  at 
the  end  of  the  blade  the  centerpiece 
and  the  cores  were  brought  back  far 
enough  to  release  the  top  and  Attorn 
locks  that  hold  the  two  sides  of  the 
blade  together  in  the  front.  When 
the  locks  were  released  it  was  possible 
to  separate  the  two  halves  of  the  blade 
and  withdraw  the  centerpiece  and  cores. 

Then  a  small  steel  block  was  fitted 
into  the  front  hollow  of  the  blade  and 
made  flush  with  the  front.  Attached  to 
the  steel  block  was  a  bar  which  ran 
back  as  far  as  the  dowel  pin,  so  that 
when  the  blade  was  put  together  ^ain 
the  Mock  could  not  be  forced  back  be¬ 
yond  the  front  of  the  blade.  Then  after 
the  blade  was  reassembled  a  pin  was 
inserted  in  the  connecting  bar  immedi¬ 
ately  behind  the  front  section  of  the 
blade  so  the  block  could  not  slip  out 
beyond  the  front. 

Dundon  displayed  the  centerpiece  and 
cores  removed  from  the  blade  now  be¬ 
ing  used  and  emphasized  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  replace  them  without 


the  slightest  damage  having  been  done 
to  the  blade. 

Once  started,  the  base  comes  from  the 
caster  in  long  strips,  for  no  way  has 
been  found  yet  for  cutting  it  off  at 
specified  lengths,  as  can  be  done  with 
lighter  slug  casts.  When  several  feet 
of  the  base  have  been  cast  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  someone  to  retrip  the  machine 
by  withdrawing  the  long  strip  just  cast 
and  inserting  in  its  place  a  short  piece 
just  a  few  inches  long.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  first  stroke  cast  usually 
has  a  tendency  to  stick  to  the  blade  and 
remain  in  the  casting  chamber,  prevent¬ 
ing  further  casting.  When  a  short 
piece  of  the  base  is  placed  so  it  will 
joined  to  the  stroke  being  cast  their 
combined  weight  appear  to  be  sufficient, 
after  the  Made  has  ejected  them  from 


the  casting  chamber,  to  overcome  the 
tendency  that  a  single  stroke  has  to 
stick  to  the  blade. 

After  the  long  strips  of  base  have 
been  cast  they  are  sawed  into  lengths 
corresponding  with  the  width  of  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  columns,  etc.  The 
cut  strips  are  thus  generally  used  run¬ 
ning  across  the  columns.  Six-point 
slugs  of  the  same  height,  858  thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch,  are  used  as  filler 
when  a  cut  requires  a  base  the  size  of 
a  number  of  strips  and  a  fraction. 

The  need  .for  the  solid  base  can  easily 
be  realized  when  it  is  noted  that  cuts 
that  have  been  moulded  while  they 
were  on  bases  858  thousands  of  an  inch 
high  spaced  by  error  with  slugs  only 
853  thousandths  of  an  inch  high,  have 
been  depressed  in  the  5  thousandths  of 
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Examples  of  Richmond 
By  T.  D.  Eaton 

Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  7.— Patents 
on  a  scientific  alphabet  designed  to 
reduce  eyestrain  have  been  granted 
August  Dietz,  Sr.,  noted  Richmond 
printing  craftsman.  Mr.  Dietz  feels  the 
alphabet  of  the  future  has  come,  and 
that  the  generations  of  tomorrow  will 
be  relieved  of  the  eyestrain  caused  by 
many  of  the  types  used  in  modern  print¬ 
ing. 

On  the  theory  that  curves  are  more 
restful  to  the  eye,  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  straight  lines  and  angles  has 
been  achieved  by  Mr.  Dietz.  These 
factors,  coupled  with  a  balancing  of  the 
color  mass,  has  never  before  been  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  design  for  the  Roman  alpha¬ 
bet,  Mr.  Dietz  declared. 

He  proposes  bringing  his  invention  to 
the  attention  of  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Exceptional  Children,  scien¬ 
tific  bodies,  newspapers,  magazine  and 
book  publishers  and  other  educational 
institutions. 

Mr.  Dietz’s  invention  has  for  its  pri¬ 
mary  object  a  scientifically  designed 
form  which  reduces  materially  the  eye- 
strain  incident  to  viewing  type  now  in 
common  use,  and  provides  a  rendition 
of  the  Roman  alphabet  which  does  not 
disturb,  distort,  destroy  or  re-cast  the 
basic  form  of  the  various  letters,  but 
which,  by  adhering  to  the  principles  un¬ 
derlying  his  alfdiabet,  make  printed 
matter  easier  to  perceive  and  read. 

Mr.  Dietz  has  made  a  life  study  of 
the  origin  of  the  Latin  characters  that 
form  our  “ABCs.” 

“Nature  abhors  a  straight  line,”  he 
told  Editor  &  Pubushoi  this  week. 
“And,  by  the  same  token,  nature  pro¬ 
duces  neither  straight  lines  nor  sharp 
angles.  My  view  is  that  the  law  of 
nature  should  be  applied  to  the  alphabet. 

“If  there  is  suddenly  presented  before 
the  eye  an  oval  and  a  circle,  the  eye  will 
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printer’s  new  type  face 
distinguish  the  difference  in  form  im¬ 
mediately.  This  is  because  it  is  natural¬ 
ly  simple  and  easy  for  the  eye  to  follow 
the  gracefully  curved  outline  of  these  fig¬ 
ures  and  to  perceive  without  effort  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  curvature.  If  a  hexagon  and  a 
septagon  be  now  suddenly  presented  be¬ 
fore  the  eye,  the  eye  will  hesitate,  pause, 
blink,  travel  along  the  lines,  uncon¬ 
sciously  stopping  at  each  angle  to  count, 
until  it  has  traveled  the  entire  contour. 
Therefore,  obviously  greater  effort  on 
the  i»rt  of  the  eye  is  necessary  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  these  two  forms,  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  straight  lines  and 
angles  are  involved,  instead  of  curves 
only. 

“The  ocular  perception  of  curves  re¬ 
quires  less  eye-strain  than  it  does  of 
straight  lines  and  angles.  Straight  lines 
and  angles  tire  the  sight,  whereas  curves 
are  restful.  A  rapid  succession  of  light 
and  shadow,  represented  by  alternating 
firie  and  bold  lines,  on  a  printed  page, 
for  instance,  annoys  and  strains  the 
vision,  whereas  a  uniformity  in  the  dis¬ 
tributed  mass  of  color  on  the  printed 
page  is  restful. 

“The  phenomenal  spread  of  printing 
in  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  speed  at  which  one  reads  to-, 
day,  has  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
science  the  fact  of  an  increased  eye- 
strain.  1  feel  my  invention  presents 
the  remedy  for  this  condition.  It  elim¬ 
inates  those  features  of  the  present 
Roman  alphabet  which  form  the  cause 
of  eye  strain  in  reading.  Every  design 
of  the  Roman  alphabet  in  use  today  is 
constructed  of  straight  lines,  curves,  rect¬ 
angles  and  all  other  degrees  of  angles, 
and  square,  pointed  or  round  projections. 
Furthermore,  all  Roman  alphabets  in 
use  today  and  particularly  the  types 
employed  for  the  printing  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  books,  have  the 
characters  so  formed  as  to  present  alter¬ 
nating  and  thin  stems  and  curves.” 


an  inch  hollows  between  the  high, 
pieces  of  base.  This  resulted  in  lines  ot 
lighter  print  across  pictures.  It  wjs 
the  same  pressure  that  made  holloi 
bases  shrink  and  sometimes  collapse. 

Dundon  said  that  the  strokes  of 
solid  base  are  cast  in  about  three-quat. 
ter-inch  lengths  and  at  a  slow  spe«L 
He  declared  that  with  the  base,  as  wiHi 
other  Monotype  jobs,  he  doesn’t  try  to 
make  speed  in  production,  but  to  tun 
out  a  satisfactory  product.  Air  bubble 
and  blow  holes  that  weaken  type,  base 
and  slugs,  and  the  overheating  of  ma¬ 
chines  are  the  usual  results  of  simplv 
trying  to  turn  out  products  at  too  hgti 
speed,  he  said.  Better  results,  which 
mean  better  printing,  are  achieved  b; 
thorough,  rather  than  fast,  jobs,  he  said. 

Bardsley  has  called  the  development 
of  the  new  base  one  of  the  greatea 
aids  to  rapid  assembly  of  advertisements 
or  picture  makeup  that  he,  has  seen. 

ELECTROTYPERS  WEIGH  CODE 

New  England  Association  Discuste 
Provisions  of  NRA  Document 

The  New  England  Association  ol 
Electrotypers  met  in  Bancroft  Hotel 
Worcester,  in  mid-January  to  discuss 
ways  of  applying  to  the  New  England 
trade  the  electrotypers’  NRA  code,  ap¬ 
proved  by  General  Johnson  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt. 

Charles  F.  Hamilton  of  Springfield 
who  recently  returned  from  Washington, 
interpreted  the  code  to  the  association 
I'he  discussion  continued  for  nearly  12 
hours. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  the  code  pro¬ 
vides  a  40-hour  week  and  a  sliding 
scale  of  wages  from  40  cents  an  hour 
for  unskilled  labor  to  $1  an  hour  for 
the  highly  skilled. 

He  emphasized  that  it  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  the  New  England  regional 
code,  patterned  after  a  master  code  al¬ 
ready  approved  by  Washington,  would 
be  put  into  operation  before  this  month, 
at  least. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  president  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Electrotypers. 

CHICAGO  TYPOGRAPHERS  MEET 

The  Society  of  Typographic  Arts  of 
Chicago  launched  its  1934  educational 
program  of  weekly  Monday  night  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  Newberry  Library,  Feb.  5. 
The  theme  of  the  1934  series  of  discus¬ 
sions  is  “The  Parade  of  Type  Personal¬ 
ities.”  Each  meeting  will  be  devoted  to 
one  designated  “family”  of  type.  Op¬ 
inions  with  reference  to  the  kind  oi 
illustration  most  harmonious  with  each 
face  will  be  expressed.  Among  the 
typographical  authorities  who  will  lead 
the  weekly  discussions  are:  W.  A.  Kit- 
teredge,  R.  R.  Donnelly ;  R.  Hunter 
Middleton,  Ludlow  Typographical  Com¬ 
pany;  E.  G.  Johnson,  J.  M.  Bundscho; 
Frederick  Bolton,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company;  E.  Willis  Jones,  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorbyj  Inc. ;  David  A.  Smart, 
Esquire  Magastne;  Otto  Forkert,  Art 
Institute,  and  John  A.  Lyons,  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company. 

NEW  COLOR  PROCESS 

A  new  development  on  a  rotary  multi¬ 
color  press  which  eliminates  make-ready, 
by  use  of  perfected  non-stretch  plates 
and  by  pre-determining  line-up  and  reg¬ 
ister  mechanically,  will  be  deinonstratd 
by  the  Claybourn  Corporation,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  manufacturers  of  the  Claybourn 
Process  Machinery,  at  their  plant  m 
Milwaukee,  Feb.  12  to  March  3. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  INSTALLED 

The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  has  addd 
one  C3SM  Intertype,  one  Model  M 
Linotype  and  three  Model  8  Linotjites 
to  its  composing  room  Md  has  pu^ 
chased  a  new  Hoe  casting  box  and 
other  stereotype  equipment. 
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CHICAGO  TIMES  LEASES  MODERN  PLANT 


Will  Occupy  Five  Floors,  Basement  and  Sub-basement  of  $3,150,000  Building  Erected  In  1928 
For  Evening  Post — Plant’s  High  Speed  Presses  and  Other  Equipment  Purchased 


Preparations  are  now  under 

way  for  the  Chicago  Daily  Times 
to  occupy  approximately  60,000  square 
feet  of  space  in  the  former  Chicago 
Evening  Post  Building.  The  Daily 
Times  has  leased  for  10  years  seven 
floors  of  the  19-story  building  at  211- 
215  W.  Wacker  Drive.  The  structure 
will  be  n^ed  the  Daily  Times  Build¬ 
ing.  It  is  located  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Chicago  river  opposite  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart.  The  Daily  Times  plans 
to  move  to  its  new  home  shortly  after 
April  1. 

Discussing  the  building  layout  as  it 
relates  to  the  Daily  Times,  Raymond 
Hahne,  production  manager,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week  that  the  quar¬ 
ters  will  provide  the  tabloid  newspaper 
with  modern  ^uipment  and  permit  the 
paper  to  publish  its  daily  and  Sunday 
editions  with  less  operating  cost  than 
under  the  present  arrangements  at  15 
South  Market  street,  where  the  Daily 
Times  has  utilized  the  quarters  and 
equipment  of  the  old  Chicago  Ezrning 
Journal  since  the  tabloid’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  on  Sept.  3,  1929. 

In  leasing  the  building,  the  Daily 
Times  has  purchased  the  modern  high 
speed  presses  and  other  machinery  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  building  when  it  was 
erected  five  years  ago  by  the  old  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  management.  No  new 
equipment  will  be  installed  at  the 
present  time,  Mr.  Hahne  stated.  Some 
of  the  machinery  and  the  entire  en¬ 
graving  department  now  used  by  the 
Daily  Times  will  be  moved  to  the  new 
quarters.  The  moving  of  the  Times' 
organization  from  its  present  building 
to  the  new  home  will  be  accomplished 
without  any  interruption  of  editions  or 
service. 

The  former  Chicago  Evening  Post 
building  was  built  in  1928  at  a  cost  of 
(3,150,000  when  John  C.  Shaffer  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper.  The 
Post,  however,  moved  from  its  modern 
quarters  to  North  La  Salle  street 
shortly  after  it  was  sold  by  Mr.  Shaffer 
to  K.  L.  Ames,  Jr.,  and  was  later 
merged  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
in  1933.  Mechanical  equipment  in  the 
newspaper  section  of  the  building  is 
the  same  that  was  installed  when  the 
Post  moved  in.  This  equipment  was 
the  property  of  the  Post  Building  Cor¬ 
poration  and  was  not  moved  when  the 
Post  went  to  North  La  Salle  street. 
During  the  past  year  the  presses  and 
composing  room  equipment  have  been 
used  by  Carroll  Shaffer  in  publishing 
the  weekly  tabloid  shopper,  known  as 
Movienews. 

The  building  is  located  on  a  corner, 
with  60  feet  frontage  on  Wacker  Drive 
and  150  feet  on  Fork  Avenue,  which 
runs  from  Lake  street  to  the  lower 
level  of  the  drive  almost  mid-way  be¬ 
tween  Wells  and  Franklin  streets.  The 
rear  of  the  building  opens  on  to  Had¬ 
dock  court,  thus  insuring  light  on  three 
sides.  The  exterior  is  faced  with  a 
granite  base  and  with  ornamental  cut 
stone  in  the  lower  six  stories  with  face 
and  ornamental  terra  cotta  trim  for 
the  upper  stories.  The  top  of  building 
resembles  the  Parthenon,  with  a  row 
of  tall,  stately  columns  of  stone  sur¬ 
rounding  the  upper  part  of  the  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  structural  design  of  the  building 
follows  wliat  is  known  as  the  skeleton 
type.  Structural  steel  columns,  span¬ 
drel  beams  and  floor  girders  were  used, 
with  concrete  slabs  up  to  the  fifth  floor 
level  and  re-inforced  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  generally  above  this  point.  Floors 
throughout  the  building  are  of  cement 
finish,  except  where  marble  or  terrazzo 
floors  are  used. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Wacker 
Drive  level,  which  is  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Chicago  division  of  the  HOLC,  the 
building  entrance  and  elevator  lobby, 
the  Daily  Times  will  occupy  the  sub¬ 


located  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the 
building. 

Plans  for  moving  are  now  being 
pushed  forward. 

Details  of  the  real  estate  transaction 
were  handled  by  Gilbert  Scribner  of 
Winston  &  Co.,  for  the  Daily  Times, 
and  by  H.  H.  Stringer  of  John  R. 
Magill  &  Co.,  managers  of  the  building, 
for  the  lessor.  Attorney  Dwight  P. 
Green  of  Kirkland,  Fleming,  Green  & 
Martin,  represented  Mr.  Thomason,  and 
the  firm  of  Pam  &  Hurd,  the  lessors. 

Carroll  Shaffer,  publisher  of  Movie- 
news,  announced  this  week  he  has  leased 
the  former  Chicago  Evening  Post  plant 
at  415  N.  LaSalle  street,  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Shaf¬ 
fer  plans  to  move  his  tabloid  weekly 
shopper  from  the  Post  Building  at  211 
West  Wacker  Drive  to  the  LaSalle 
address  in  the  near  future,  preparatory 
to  the  Daily  Times  moving  into  its  new 
quarters.  The  Movienews  will  use  the 
mechanical  equipment  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  old  Chicago  Post  prior  to 
its  merger  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  It  is  understood  Mr.  Shaffer 
signed  a  short-term  lease. 

I.T.U.  LEADERS  HONORED 


Imposing  structure  which  will  house  Chicago  Daily  Times 


basement,  basement,  lower  level,  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors. 

The  pressroom  occupies  most  of  the 
basement.  Newsprint  is  to  be  moved 
from  the  lower  Wacker  Drive  level  to 
the  pressroom  by  means  of  an  elevator 
at  loading  platform  level,  and  thence  on 
tracks  to  a  stockroom  from  which,  again 
on  tracks,  the  rolls  will  be  brought  to 
the  presses. 

The  press  equipment  consists  of  ten 
Goss  high  speed  unit  presses  with  two 
double  folders,  driven  by  Cline  75-horse 
power  double  motor  press  drives,  with 
full  automatic  Cline-Westinghouse  con¬ 
trols,  and  quipped  with  paster  device. 
The  paper  is  to  be  fed  into  the  presses 
from  10  Qine  three-arm  roll  stands, 
equipped  with  automatic  electric  web- 
tensions.  Printing  ink  is  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  pressroom  by  a  Bowser  system 
of  tanks  and  pumps,  equipped  for  tank 
wagon  delivery. 

Printed  papers  are  to  be  delivered  to 
the  mailing  room  on  the  floor  above 
the  pressroom  by  Cutler-Hammer  wire 
dispatch  conveyors. 

The  stereotyping  foundry  will  also 
be  located  in  the  basement.  The  Daily 
Times  mechanical  department  will  move 
its  two-pot  automatic  Wood  caster  to 
the  new  location.  This  caster  is  heated 
by  a  Cline-Westinghouse  immersion  type 
electric  heater  with  thermostatic  control. 
The  Times  will  also  move  over  to  the 
new  building  its  Wood  automatic  plate 
finishers. 

The  city  distribution  and  mailing 
rooms  for  the  circulation  department 
are  to  be  located  on  the  lower  Wacker 
Drive  level,  where  adequate  facilities 
are  available  for  the  traffic  incidental  to 
the  delivery  of  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper. 

On  the  second  floor  alwve  the  upj^r 
level  of  Wacker  Drive  are  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  business  offices.  These 
will  include  the  office  of  S.  E.  Thom¬ 
ason,  publisher,  tfie  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  and  accounting  departments. 


The  composing  room  is  on  the  third 
floor.  Composing  room  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  22  Linotype  machines,  two  Lud- 
lows,  three  Monotypes  and  an  Elrod  ma¬ 
terial  caster.  All  Linotypes  are  equipped 
with  electric  heated  crucibles  and  Mar- 
gash  feeders.  The  stereotype  job  pl^t 
is  to  be  located  back  of  the  composing 
room  on  the  third  floor. 

The  editorial  offices,  news  and  photo¬ 
graphic  departments  will  be  located  on 
the  fourth  floor,  to  be  furnished  with 
the  same  equipment  now  used  by  the 
Daily  News  staff.  On  this  floor,  also, 
will  be  the  newspaper  library  and 
artists’  rooms.  Special  underground 
tube  system  equipment  will  connect  the 
news  department  with  the  City  News 
Bureau,  about  a  half  mile  away  at  155 
North  Clark  street.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  equip  and  furnish  the 
photographic  department  with  modern 
facilities,  coordinating  them  with  the 
news  department  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  for  a  minimum  of  lost  time  and 
motion  between  them  and  the  engraving 
department. 

The  engraving  department  will  be  on 
the  fifth  floor  and  will  consist  of  the 
Times’  present  engraving  equipment, 
which  includes  four  Chemco- Strip  Film 
cameras  and  etchers. 

The  entrance  and  lobby  of  the  new 
Daily  Times  Building  are  ornamental  in 
design,  with  marble  floors  and  walls  and 
the  paneling  on  the  walls  decorated  with 
paintings.  An  ornamental  stairway 
leads  from  the  first  floor  to  the  news¬ 
paper  administration  and  business  of¬ 
fices  on  the  second  floor.  All  finished 
w'ood  work  in  the  entrance  vestibule  and 
the  interior  finish  of  the  private  offices 
are  of  American  walnut,  in  a  natural 
finish. 

The  upper  floors  of  the  building  are 
used  entirely  for  general  office  pur¬ 
poses.  The  building  is  equipped  with 
four  high-speed  elevators  in  addition  to 
a  freight  elevator.  The  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  offices  are 


Chicago  Progresaive  Club  Gave  Dance 
and  Party  Feb.  10 

The  Chicago  Progressive  Club,  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16,  gave  a  dance- 
party  Feb.  10  at  the  Congress  Hotel 
Chicago,  in  honor  of  Charles  P. 
Howard,  president ;  Qaude  M.  Baker, 
first  vice-president;  Francis  G.  Barrett, 
second  vice-president;  and  Woodruff 
Randolph,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
International  T3rpographical  Union. 

The  affair  was  national  in  scope 
with  leaders  of  the  printing  trades  and 
labor  groups  in  attendance. 

The  party  was  given  as  a  recpgni- 
tion  of  the  efforts  of  the  I.T.U.  officers 
in  drafting  the  code  of  fair  competition 
to  govern  the  printing  industry.  A  so¬ 
cial  program  was  issued  in  connexion 
with  the  dance  for  which  advertising 
was  solicited. 

Rodney  L.  Dabe  is  president  of  the 
Progressive  Club,  with  headquarters  at 
155  North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 

TITLE  LINE  REARRANGED 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  last  week 
rearranged  its  title  line  on  Pag;e  On^ 
In  the  new  arrangement  the  word 
Brooklyn  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
words  Daily  Eagle.  The  latter  are 
larger  than  formerly.  Between  the 
words  Daily  Eagle  is  the  newspapers 
symbol,  and  above  the  symbol  the  word 
Brooklyn  appears.  The  letters  were 
hand  drawn.  The  change  was  made 
after  considerable  experimenting  to 
achieve  a  good  balance  and  ‘display 
in  the  title  line,  Qeveland  Rodgers, 
editor,  told  Editmi  &  Publisher. 
No  other  typographical  change  was 
made. 


TAYLOR  RE-ELECTED  IN  DALLAS 

L.  R.  Taylor  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Typographical 
Union  at  a  meeting  recently  in  the 
Dallas  Labor  Temple.^  Jesse  C.  Hicks 
was  elected  vice-president  and  J.  H. 
Allen  and  R.  H.  Johnson  were  elected 
new  members  of  the  executive  board. 
Louis  Hicks  and  R.  H.  Byrd  were  re¬ 
elected  members  of  the  joint  standing 
board.  '  '  * 

TUCSON  STAR  BUYS  MACHINES 

The  Tucson  Artsona  Star,  recently 
badly  damaged  by  fire,  has  ordered  two 
of  its  seven  typesetting  machines  re¬ 
placed  by  two  Model  G  72-90  channel 
combination  mixer  Intertypes  with 
side  magazine  equipment.  'Die  other 
five  machines  are  being  rebuilt  by  Inter- 
type. 


VI 


Editor  A  P  uhliahor 

INSTALLATION  OF  MODERN  KITCHEN 
BOOSTED  DETROIT  DAILY’S  LINAGE 

Most  Modern  Ideas  Avsulable  Incorporated  In  Free  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Home  Economics — Beauty  and  Utility  Com¬ 
bined — Women  Attracted  to  Lectures 
By  L.  C.  SALTER 


'  I  'HAT  a  division  of  an  editorial  de- 
partment  can  be  so  conducted  that 
its  activities  have  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  local  food  linage  of  34  per 
cent  and  of  103.5  per  cent  in  national 
food_  linage  for  1933  is  something  worth 
looking  into  by  other  publishers  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  attention  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  Institute  of  Home  Economics  is 
receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Douglas  D.  Martin,  associate  editor 
of  the  Free  Press,  under  whose  super¬ 
vision  the  institute  was  organized  and 
developed,  states  that  the  department 
showed  approximately  81,000  food  in¬ 
quiries  from  women  in  1933.  This  is 
a  gain  of  23,500  over  the  number  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  institute’s  first  year 
of  operation.  In  1931,  which  preceded 
the  reorganization  of  the  institute,  less 
than  500  inquiries  were  received. 

With  the  completion  and  opening  of 
its  model  testing  kitchen,  the  Free 
Press  has  announced  that  hereafter  all 
of  its  food  news,  menus  and  recipes 
will  be  created,  checked  and  tested  by 
its  own  force  of  graduate  home  eco¬ 
nomics  experts. 

The  kitchen  was  built  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  Free  Press  tower  and  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  classroom  which  seats 
150  guests. 

Every  tested  modem  idea  which 
could  be  used  has  gone  into  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  kitchen.  A  careful  study 
was  made  of  the  model  kitchens  exhib¬ 
ited  at  A  Century  of  Progress  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  O’Dell  and  Rowland,  archi¬ 
tects  who  helped  design  the  Good  House¬ 
keeping  model  home  at  the  Exposition, 
were  employed  to  draw  the  plans  for 
the  Free  Press. 

.^11  m^era  kitchen  appliances  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  equipment,  and  much 
thought  was  given  to  building  a  kitchen 
which  would  facilitate  the  use  of  these 
aids  to  the  housewife. 

Beauty  and  utility  were  the  ends 
sought,  and  many  representatives  of  na¬ 
tional  food  manufacturers  who  have 
visited  the  department  pronounce  it  one 
of  the  finest  newspaper  kitchens  in  the 
United  States. 

All  lighting  is  indirect,  and  so  care¬ 
fully  were  the  fixtures  distributed  above 
working  surfaces,  over  stoves  and  in 
the  recessed  ceiling  that  the  Detroit  Edi- 
«in  experts  reported  90  per  cent  perfect 
illumination  in  the  corners  of  the  room. 

There  are  no  square  corners  in  any 
of  the  dish  or  utility  cupboards.  All 
are  curved  to  make  cleaning  easy.  Cup¬ 
board  doors  are  of  plywood,  one  and 
one-eighth  inches  thick,  to  prevent 
warping  and  are  hung  on  concealed 
hinges. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  linoleum 
in  a  rich  cream  color.  All  woodwork 
is  a  lighter  cream,  and  the  interior  of 


the  cupboards  has  been  finished  in  blue. 
Working  tops  of  all  broad-shelves  and 
tables  are  black  linoleum,  and  the  floor 
is  of  the  same  material  done  in  a  black 
marbled  effect,  with  an  inlaid  border 
stripe  which  corresponds  to  the  walls. 


Because  the  kitchen  will  test  equip¬ 
ment  as  well  as  foods,  and  stoves  and 
refrigerators  cannot  be  permanently  in¬ 
stall^  the  architects  designed  recesses 
which  will  accommodate  the  various 
sized  products  of  many  manufacturers. 

The  “Tower  Kitchen,”  as  the  Free 
Press  calls  it,  has  both  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric  ranges,  and  will  alternate  gas  and 
electric  refrigerators  between  kitchen 
and  classroom. 

Roomy  wall  cabinets,  with  open  glass 
shelves  and  concealed  lights  have  been 
built  into  one  wall  of  the  kitchen  to 
display  food  products  advertised  in  the 
Free  Press.  A  linoleum  paneled  office 
in  walnut  finish  for  the  use  of  the  direc¬ 
tor  and  her  staff,  and  a  large  pantry 
and  storeroom,  complete  the  new  de¬ 
partment. 

Contrary  to  newspaper  custom,  the 
Free  Press  Institute  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  did  not  call  in  the  social  leaders 
of  the  city  for  a  preview  and  photo¬ 
graphs  when  the  kitchen  was  finished, 
but  planned  evening  courses  of  lectures 
and  cookery  demonstrations  for  busi¬ 
ness  women. 

The  first  announcement  was  made  in 
a  Monday  morning  issue  of  the  paper, 
and  during  the  12-o’clock  noon-hour 
that  same  day  so  many  business  women 
applied  for  course  tickets  that  every 
seat  was  taken  for  every  evening.  A 
course  lasts  six  weeks,  each  class  meet- 
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ing  once  a  week.  In  addition  400 
women  applied  for  the  new  classes 
which  opened  in  January.  A  proof  of 
the  interest  which  business  women  take 
in  the  preparation  of  foods  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  only  four  per  cent  of  those 
who  enrolled  for  the  first  course 
dropped  out. 

The  Free  Press  Institute  of  Home 
Economics  was  organized  two  years 
ago.  In  January,  1933,  it  announced 
that  it  was  prepared  to  send  a  model 
kitchen  and  home  economics  expert  to 
any  women’s  club,  church  or  lodge 
group.  So  heavy  and  constant  has  the 
demand  been  for  this  service  that  the 


kitchen  closed  the  year  with  220  club- 
room  and  church  cooking  schools  to  its 
credit. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  to 
send  the  traveling  kitchen  to  large 
neighborhood  theatres  in  Detroit  this 
year  for  morning  cooking  schools.  An 
experimental  school,  held  at  10  o’clock 
in  the  morning  at  a  motion  picture 
house,  proved  the  worth  of  the  plan. 

The  institute  opened  its  new  kitchen 
to  the  public  at  the  beginning  of  the  holi¬ 
day  season,  featuring  an  attractive  dis¬ 
play  of  gifts  which  women  could  make 
in  their  own  kitchens  from  food  prod¬ 
ucts  advertised  in  the  Free  Press. 

EDITORIAL  ROOMS  FLOODED 

Accumulated  water  caused  from  a 
break  in  a  joint  of  the  fire  sprinkler 
system  in  the  deserted  Little  Theatre 
on  the  third  floor,  seeped  through  the 
ceiling  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Newspaper  Publishing  Company 
building  and  deluged  the  editorial  rooms 
of  the  Fairmomt  (W.  Va.)  Times  and 
West  Virginian,  Jan.  30. 


INDIANAPOUS  PAPER 
INSTALUNG  PRESSES 

Second  Scott  Decuple  Will  Be  in  PUt, 
About  March  1 — First  Placed 
in  Operation  by  Newt 
in  January 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  6-yBy  ti* 
last  of  this  month  Indianapolis  Nett 
executives  hope  to  have  installati# 
completed  on  the  second  decuple  Scott 
press  of  an  order  of  two  which 
double  the  paper  and  page  capacity  oi 
the  plant. 

The  first  press  was  placed  in  operj. 
tion  the  first  of  the  year,  and  accordi 
to  John  C.  Neilson  of  Guy  T.  Visknisldri 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  of  New  Jersey, 
operation  was  begun  without  the  ustnl 
mechanical  difficulties  encountered  in 
starting  a  press.  Mr.  Neilson  is  in¬ 
stalling  the  presses  as  the  major  step 
in  a  program  of  improvement  of  the 
News  plant  made  after  a  survey  by  his 
company. 

The  new  presses  are  of  the  most 
modern  type  and  are  built  on  substruc¬ 
tures  11  feet  6  inches  high,  and  set 
on  24-inch  concrete  pads,  doubly  rein¬ 
forced  and  entirely  independent  of  the 
building.  Even  the  floor  walks  abont 
the  presses  are  independent  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  whole  unit  is  intended  to 
do  away  with  vibration. 

With  the  15  rolls  of  paper  per  five 
units  in  place  the  presses  weigh  212M 
tons  each.  An  eighty-page  paper  can 
be  printed  in  one  operation,  and  can 
include  color  advertising,  a  most  vital 
point  in  newspaper  sales  arguments. 

Three  old  presses  were  removed  to 
make  way  for  the  new  high-speed  in¬ 
stallation,  and  a  number  of  strurtural 
changes  were  necessary  in  the  buildinp 
itself.  These  included  cutting  a  number 
of  heavy  beams,  and  other  major  iron¬ 
work. 

“When  completed,  this  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  one  of  the  most  modern  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,”  said  Mr. 
Neilson. 

“With  production  and  page  capacity 
more  than  doubled,  this  equipment 
should  accommodate  the  needs  of  the 
News  for  years  to  come.  These  presses 
have  solid  steel  cylinders  with  roller 
l^arings,  and  each  is  equipped  with  a 
200-horse  power  motor  with  the  inost 
modern  controls.  Automatic  tension  is 
provided,  and  of  course  roll  chanRes 
are  made  without  halting  the  presses 
Rolls  can  be  accommodated  up  to  40 
inches  in  diameter,  thus  making  fewer 
changes  necessary. 

“Other  mechanical  departments  of  the 
News  have  been  speeded  up  with  new 
equipment  to  match  the  faster  press- 
work” 
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Wood  Hand  Mitts  FREE 

Use  the  Coupon 

Men  who  handle  casts  with 
Wood  Hand  Mitts  know  the 
meaning  of  hand  protection  ^iven 
by  these  useful  Wood  accessories.* 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
buy  Wood  Dry  Mats  in  order  that 
your  men  may  enjoy  these  practical 
protectors. 

Why  not  use  the  attached  cou¬ 
pon — whether  it  be  mitts  or  mats, 
you  will  be  satisfied. 


Pajer . CHy  t  Stale . 

. Trial  Case  (500  Mats)  er . Saaple  Mats . Ceoditioiied  or . Coaled 

. Staadard  12c . Syedal  ISc . Metrapelitaa  18c.  Shrinkaie  Desired . 

Nwber  of  Head  Mitts  Wanted . Si|n  Taos  Name . 
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A  corner  of  the  Free  Press  model  kitchen. 
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CHICAGO  UNION  ASKS 
$70  AND  36-HOUR  WEEK 

One-Year  Contract  Sought  with  News¬ 
paper  Puhlishers — Union  Would 
Control  Sixth  Day — Would 
Aholish  Bonus  System 

(Special  to  Editor  4  Publisber) 
CnicACO,  Feb.  6 — Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16  yesterday  sub¬ 
mitted  its  proposal  for  a  one-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  calling  for  a  wage 
scale  virtually  equivalent  to  the  1929 
rate,  together  with  a  36-hour  week  with 
the  union  controlling  the  sixth  day. 
The  proposition  also  favored  the  abol¬ 
ishment  of  the  bonus  system. 

The  present  one-year  contract  ex¬ 
pires  Feb.  27.  No  date  has  been  set  as 
yet  when  the  newspaper  publishers  will 
submit  a  counter  proposition.  Scale 
committees  are  scheduled  to  meet  again 
Feb.  14. 

President  George  J.  Chiles  of  C.  T. 
U.  outlined  the  union’s  proposal  to 
Editor  &  Pubusher  today.  He  stated 
the  union  is  asking  for  $70  a  week  for 
day  work  and  $75  per  week  on  the 
night  side,  as  compared  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  weekly  flat  scale  of  $49  for  days 
and  $52.75  for  nights.  'The  union  is 
also  seeking  a  36-hour  week,  with  the 
sixth  day  controlled  by  the  union,  as 
is  the  present  arrangement  under  a  45- 
hour  week,  with  regulars  working  37J4 
hiours  and  extras  working  the  sixth  day. 

Reduced  to  an  hourly  scale,  the 
union’s  proposal  represents  a  51  per  cent 
increase  over  the  present  hourly  rate 
of  $1.28  an  hour  for  day  work  and 
$1.38  for  nights.  Proposed  hourly 
rates  would  be  $1.94  days,  $2.08  nights. 

The  union  is  seeking  to  abolish  the 
bonus  system  with  the  anticipation  that 
such  action  will  create  more  situations. 

In  submitting  its  proposal,  the  C.  T. 
U.  has  taken  into  consideration  the  de¬ 
valued  dollar  and  the  current  trend  of 
shorter  working  hours  under  the  NR.\. 
President  Chiles  explained. 


PAPERS  BUY  NEW  PLANE^-THEIR  FOURTH 


OPERATORS*  ERRORS 
DISCUSSED  BY  INLAND 


A  SIX  place,  high  speed  Bellanca 
airplane  has  just  been  put  in  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune.  It  replaces  a  smaller  and 
slower  ship. 

The  plane  which  cruises  at  135  miles 
an  hour  and  has  a  top  speed  of  156 
miles  an  hour,  is  the  fourth  aircraft 
to  have  been  owned  and  operated  b 
these  papers.  It  has  been  named  Gocxl 
News  IV,  following  the  custom  of 
keeping  the  same  name  and  adding  a 
numeral  for  each  new  and  succeeding 
craft. 

Good  News  IV,  will  be  used  by  the 
editorial  department  to  speed  reporters 
and  photographers  to  scenes  of  stories, 
to  rush  photographs  back  to  Des  Moines 
and  for  any  urgent  business  errand  by 
other  departments  of  the  newspapers. 

The  new  ship  now  makes  it  possible 
for  the  Register  and  Tribune  to  get 
men  into  the  furthermost  corner  of  the 
state  in  79  minutes.  Time  has  been 
shortened  in  bringing  pictures  from 
other  points.  Airplane  time  now  be¬ 
tween  Des  Moines  and  some  other 
cities  is: 


Omaha,  55  minutes;  Kansas  City,  1 
hour  30  minutes;  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  1  hour  45  minutes;  St.  Louis,  2 
hours ;  Chicago,  2  hours  20  minutes. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  has  been 
operating  an  airplane  for  news  and 
business  use  constantly  since  the  first 
ship  was  delivered  May  4,  1928.  In  the 
intervening  time  of  almost  six  years 
the  following  records  have  been  made 
in  aviation  by  the  newspaper: 

Total  flights,  7,303;  passengers  car¬ 
ried,  13,841;  hours  in  air,  2,9^;  miles 
flown,  300.000. 

The  figures  are  up  to  and  including 
Jan.  1.  All  of  the  passengers  have 
been  guests  or  employes  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  no  persons  ever  having  been  able 
to  obtain  a  ride  by  payment  of  money. 

Charles  Gatschet  has  been  the  pilot 
for  the  airplanes  ever  since  the  summer 
of  1928.  He  spends  all  of  his  time  fly¬ 
ing  the  ship  for  the  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  although  he  writes  a  number  of 
technical  and  non-technical  stories  for 
the  paper. 

Goods  News  IV  is  completely 
equipped  for  night  and  for  blind  flying. 


Newspaper  AMOciation’t  Bulletin 

Seeks  Information  on  Topic — 36 
Errors  a  Week  Is  Bonus 
Basis  on  One  Paper 

The  question  of  linotype  operators’ 
errors  was  discussed  briefly  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Bulletin.  One  Inland  publisher 
asked  the  secretary  several  interesting 
questions  with  reference  to  errors  by 
linotype  operators.  He  stated  his  oper¬ 
ators  average  about  2,000  lines  per 
eight  hours ;  and  from  three  to  15  errors 
per  hour.  He  asked  the  following 
questions : 

What  proportion  of  errors  do  In¬ 
landers  consider  to  be  excessive? 
Where  plants  pay  by  the  line,  what 
allowance  is  made  for  errors?  Are  any 
members  paying  bonus  for  good  work, 
or  making  deductions  when  errors  are 
excessive  ? 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  points  out 
that  there  are  two  fundamental  con¬ 
siderations  involved,  namely,  get  good 
operators  and  have  clean  copy  for  them 
to  set,  thereby  preventing  errors  at  the 
very  source. 

“It  is  generally  agreed  that  some 
operators  will  continue  to  make  more 
errors  than  others,’’  states  the  Bulletin. 
“Some  very  fast  operators  make  nu¬ 
merous  errors,  but  their  speed  over¬ 
comes  the  difference.  One  Inlander  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  this  matter  of 
errors  was  of  very  great  importance, 
under  present  conditions;  freedom  of 
errors  cuts  the  time  of  proofreader 
work  and  corrections ;  r^uces  the 
chances  of  pulling  out  the  wrong  slugs 
in  making  corrections,  both  on  the  proof 
bank  and  in  the  forms.  He  set  up  a 
minimum  of  36  errors  per  week  per 
operator ;  those  falling  below  received  a 
bonus. 

“These  operators  work  by  the  week, 
not  by  the  line.” 


ESTABLISH  A  SOUND  POLICY 

and  hold  to  it 

To  make  the  BEST  newspaper  BLACK  and  COLORS;  to  render  complete  INK  service 
to  Publishers,  is  our  policy. 

No  compromise  with  quality  is  permitted.  On  the  contrary  improvements  are  made  as 
rapidly  as  research  prescribes  and  materials  permit. 

In  consequence  the  demand  (or  MORRILL*S  NEWSPAPER  INK  is  consistently 
increasing. 

It  Pays  To  Use  MorrilVs  Ink 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co. 

Division 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

*  1 00  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

.  Filctories—yorwoodp  Mass,  Chicago^  III,  San  Francisco^  Cal, 

Branchmm — Bojton  Nmo  York  City  Phiiadelphia  Chiemgo  St,  iA>uis  Minnot^toUs  Ft,  W'brtA  Los  Angslos  Son  Frmnsisco 
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ARBITRATOR  FAVORS 
CHICAGO  AMERICAN 


NEW  CAMERA  HAS  PLACE  FOR  BULBS 


PRESS  BREAK  DELAW 
COLORADO  DAILY  | 


Judce  Cause  Rules  Daily  Did  Not 
Violate  Contract  with  Press¬ 
men  in  Reducing 
Its  Force 

(Special  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  Feb.  6— Judge  Fred  C. 
Cause  of  Indianapolis,  chairman  of 
the  recent  arbitration  proceedings  here 
relative  to  an  alleged  violation  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  with  the  local  pressmen’s  imion,  this 
week  handed  down  a  decision  in  favor 
of  the  American.  Judge  Cause  held 
that  a  publisher,  putting  on  extra  men 
as  a  precaution  during  the  breaking  in 
of  new  presses,  may  legally  decrease 
the  number  when  normal  operations  are 
attained. 

The  International  Arbitration  Board 
met  here  Jan.  IS  to  interpret  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  contract  involved.  The 
pressmen  had  charged  that  reduction  in 
the  number  of  men  in  the  American’s 
north  side  plant  constituted  violation. 

Qiairman  Cause,  in  arriving  at  his 
decision,  stated  in  part: 

“In  our  opinion  the  requirement  to 
maintain  the  existing  status  or  working 
condition  has  reference  to  a  settled  or 
established  condition  or  practice,  not 
necessarily  permanent,  but  at  least  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  indicate  a  fixed 
policy  or  re^lar  practice. 

“TTie  publisher,  in  this  case  points 
out  that  neither  the  management  nor 
pressmen  in  its  employ  were  experi¬ 
enced  with  the  type  of  presses  instiled 
in  the  new  plant  That  no  one  con¬ 
cerned  knew  how  many  men  would  rea¬ 
sonably  be  required  to  properly  operate 
them  and  that  the  number  of  men  as¬ 
signed  during  the  relatively  short 
periods  they  have  been  operated  was 
in^  the  natare  of  an  experiment,  not 
with  the  idea  of  adopting  that  num¬ 
ber  as  the  required  number,  but  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  a  larger  number 
were  assign^  to  each  press  than  would 
othenvise  have  been  done.  That  the 
publisher  had  the  right  to  a  reasonable 
period  to  experiment  with  said  new 
presses  ,and^  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  this  particular  case,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  only  exercising  reasonable 
precaution  and  what  wm  done  during 
this  time  cannot  be  said  to  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  status  within  the  meaning 
of  the  former  award.” 

The  decision  was  signed  by  Judge 
Cause,  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chairman  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Special  Standing  Q)m- 
mittee,  and  S.  B.  Marks,  vice-president 
of  the  International  Pressmen's  Union, 
repr«en^ng  the  International  Board  of 
Arbitration.  Will  G.  Hooker,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  and  John  Black, 
business  manager  of  the  American,  pre¬ 
sented  the  publisher's  case. 


UNION  MARKS  25TH  YEAR 

Celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  establishment  in  Paris, 
Tex.,  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  the  local  tmion  No.  4M  was  host 
to  Paris  employers  last  month.  Guests 
at  the  luncheon  were  A.  G.  Mayse  and 
Reagan  Hurt,  president  and  business 
manager,  respectively,  of  the  North 
Texas  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Paris  News;  Lon  Boynton  of  the 
Lamar  County  Echo;  Sayers  Boyd  of 
the  Daily  Texan;  J.  J.  Cunningham 
and  Collis  Drummond  of  the  Peerless 
Printing  Company :  M.  W.  Boyers, 
Boyers  Brothers  Company;  John  M. 
Furev,  Furey  Printing  Company :  Hooks 
Boyd,  Commercial  Appeal;  Sterling 
Hart  of  the  Commerce  (Tex.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  and  Joel  K.  Shirley,  president  of 
the  Paris  and  Lamar  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


ON  BOXING  COMMISSION 

Louis  Mauder,  Toledo  Blade  stereo¬ 
type  department  foreman  and  prominent 
Toledo  amateur  sports  official,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  city  boxing 
commission  by  the  new  mayor.  Solon 
T.  Klotz. 


E.  E.  Agnelly  and  his  new  compact 
camera  which  he  spent  a  year  in  con¬ 
structing. 


A  CAMERA  combining  many  mod¬ 
em  developments  of  photography 
in  one  compact  box  has  been  completed 
and  is  now  being  used  successfully  by 
E.  E.  Agnelly,  chief  photographer  for 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica- 
yune.  The  camera  represents  nearly  a 
year  and  half  of  intermittent  work,  Mr. 
Agnelly  having  started  work  on  it  when 
flashlight  bulbs  came  into  general  use. 

The  hard  rubber  box  is  approximately 
eight  inches  wide,  eight  inches  high 
and  nine  inches  from  front  to  back. 
It  contains  dual  lenses,  which  register 
matched.  One  of  the  lenses  opens  in 
the  back  of  the  box  and  on  it  is  fo¬ 
cussed  the  subject  to  be  photographed. 
The  other  is  equipped  with  a  compound 
shutter  for  the  photographic  plate. 
Whatever  registers  on  one  lens  registers 
precisely  the  same  on  the  other. 

The  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the 
box  contains  a  reflector  and  holder  for 
the  flashlight  bulb.  The  regular  screw 
socket  was  dispensed  with  by  Mr.  Ag¬ 
nelly,  who  uses  a  grab  socket,  permit¬ 
ting  the  rapid  insertion  of  new  bulbs 
as  photos  are  taken. 


GLENN  DISCUSSES  TYPOGRAPHY 

H.  E.  Glenn,  superintendent  of  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram- 
Tribune,  recently  spoke  before  members 
of  the  Salt  I>ake  Advertising  Qub  at 
the  Hotel  Newhouse.  “The  modem 
tendency  of  commercial  advertising 
is  to  avoid  black  tjrpe  faces  and  bor¬ 
ders  and  overcrowding  of  copy,”  he 
told  the  club.  Mr.  Glenn's  address  on 
the  preparation  of  copy  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  monthly  lectures  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  club. 


BADARACCO  RE-ELECTED 

John  Badaracco  was  re-elected  for 
his  14th  term  as  presidmt  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Newspaper  Printing  Pressmen's 
Union  No.  3  recently,  the  secretary  cast¬ 
ing  one  ballot  for  his  re-election. 
Other  officers  are:  Ixiuis  Allaire,  vice- 
president:  Frank  Fowler,  treasurer; 
Charles  J.  Harvey,  financial  secretary; 
Robert  Dwyer,  recording  secretary ; 
William  Duke,  sergeant-at-arms;  John 
A.  Spencer,  James  H.  Flaherty 
Louis  Allaire  and  Charles  Carroll 
trastees. 


FRANKUN  SOCIETY  ELECTS 

Franklin  Typographical  Society 
elected  officers  _  in  Boston  recently. 
Frank  H.  Lansing  was  numed  presi¬ 
dent;  Milton  P.  Young,  vice-president; 
Earle  W.  Dadmun,  secretary;  William 
L  Thomas,  collector;  and  Charles  H. 
Phinney,  treasurer.  It  was  reported 
that  more  than  $6,000  was  paid  out  last 
year  in  sick  benefits.  Willard  De  Lue 
of  the  Boston  Globe  was  the  ^est  of 
honor  and  speaker  of  the  occasion. 


Rear  view  of  camera,  showing  the  lenses 
through  which  focussing  is  done,  and 
the  heavy  plate  or  film  magazine. 


A  nine-volt  battery  furnishes  current 
for  the  flashlight  bulb.  The  battery  is 
equipped  with  a  magnetic  tripper  that 
sets  off  the  camera’s  shutter  and  the 
flashlight  bulb  simultaneously.  This 
arrangement,  Mr.  Agnelly  says,  «- 
sures  proper  synchronism  in  action  pic¬ 
tures.  Speeds  of  from  one-tenth  of  a 
second  to  one  and  one  two-hundredths 
of  a  second  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the 
box  is  another  smaller  reflector  con¬ 
taining  a  small  flashlight  bulb. 

This  was  installed  to  illuminate  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  dark,  where  no  other  light 
is  available.  By  switching  on  this  spot¬ 
light,  Mr.  Agnelly  can  properly  focus 
his  subject,  as  well  as  judge  distances. 

Current  for  the  spotlight  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  same  battery,  on  which 
two  controls  are  placed,  <me  a  push¬ 
button  controlling  the  spotlight  and  the 
other  a  small  switch  that  sets  off  the 
flash  and  the  shutter. 

The  camera  is  also  equipped  with 
one  magazine  holding  12  plates,  far 
more  than  the  ordinary  camera  can  ac¬ 
commodate. 


NEW  HObU:  FOR  WEEKLY 

Alterations  to  a  building  which  is  to 
be  the  new  home  of  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Tribune  have  been  started  there.  The 
Tribune,  a  semi-weekly  newspaper,  will 
move  into  the  new  quarters  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  A  new  Duplex  press 
has  been  purchased,  and  several  other 
improvements  are  being  planned. 

INSTALLS  TELEGRAPH  PRINTER 

The  Reedy  Press  Service,  Chicago, 
has  installed  an  automatic  simplex  tele¬ 
graph  printer,  affording  two-way  com¬ 
munication  from  its  office  to  that  of 
Ae  Western  Union,  George  Reedy, 
president,  announced  this  week. 


rado  Springs  Plant  Forced  Mora, 
ing  Gazette  to  Print  in 
Pueblo 

Mechanical  difficulties  in  the  pm 
room  recently  caused  the  Color^ 
Sprtngs  (Colo.)  Evening  Telegraphs 
be  four  hours  late.  The  delay  *. , 
caused  by  a  broken  shaft  on  the  prJ 

With  the  edition  less  than  half  J 
a  shaft  on  a  cutting  cylinder  in  tf. 
folding  compartment  broke  close  tl 
the  gear,  resulting  in  the  stripping  ( 
several  other  gears  and  a  complete  cc 
lapse  of  press  operations  until  re™:. 
could  be  made. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Frank  ^ 
Hoag,  publisher  of  the  Pueblo  (Coki) 
^ar- Journal  and  Chieftain,  and  c. 
Keith  Chick,  business  manager  of  th:?. 
papers,  the  facilities  of  the  Pueblo  pl» 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  (io! 
orado  Springs  Gazette  and  Telegrajt 
and  the  papers  were  printed  there.  !■ 
was  necessary  to  have  the  Morning  G» 
zette  printed  in  Pueblo,  matrices  bem 
sent  there  after  copy  had  been  sett 
the  local  office. 

The  entire  mechanical  force  of  fc 
Gazette  and  Telegraph  concentrate  g 
the  repair  work.  New  parts  wtr 
rushed  to  Colorado  Springs,  and  n 
pairs  were  completed  within  two  day; 
under  the  direction  of  F.  R.  Foste 
mechanical  superintendent. 


MANY  SPEECHES  FOR  GAGE 

Mergenthaler  Vice-President  Scbti 
uled  to  Address  Printing  Groups 
Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  b 
charge  of  sales  for  the  Mergenthakr 
Linotype  Company,  is  scheduled  to  *• 
liver  many  addresses  before  many  dif. 
ferent  bodies  this  winter  and  sprin, 
He  is  to  talk  on  “The  Future  Troii 
of  Processes  in  the  GrajAic  Arts’’  ati 
meeting  of  the  Craftsmen’s  Club  d 
Dayton,  O.,  Feb.  7;  before  Craftsmo 
of  Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  8,  and  at  a  rm- 
ing  of  the  Ontario  Craftsmen  at  To¬ 
ronto,  Feb.  28. 

On  Feb.  14  he  will  serve  as  critic  of 
the  1934  Tileston  &  HollingsworA  oJ- 
endar  in  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Feb.  15  b 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  March  6  in  Hartfori, 
Conn.,  and  March  7  in  New  Havea  Ht 
discussed  the  calendar  at  Portland  Mt, 
Jan.  25  and  at  Boston  Jan.  26. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Gage  will  talk 
on  “Book  Design”  before  the  New 
York  Library  Club  Feb.  16,  and  he  b 
on  the  program  for  Feb.  24  at  tht 
twentieth  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  department  of  printing 
at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
Mr.  Gage  was  the  first  head  of  & 
printing  department  at  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute. 


ADDS  MAT  CYUNDER  PRESS 

A  new  Hoe  mat  cylinder  press  has 
just  been  installed  by  the  Ridgewod 
(N.  J.)  News  plant. 


CUSHMAN 


Motora  in  thia  country  and  abroad  arc  daily  living  up  to  four 
pointa^of  aupcriority. 


Economical  operation — they  uae  laaa 
current — no  breakdowna. 

Delioera  the  maximum  of  power — 
more  than  aufKcient  for  peak  loada. 

Flexibility — conatant  apeed  under  all 
conditiona. 

The  Oft-Set  principle — excluaive  with 
Cuahman — piniona  readily  acceaaible  tor 
replacement. 

Many  publiahera  started  with  a  trial 
motor.  Can  we  aend  you  one,  too? 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANT 

CONCORD,  N.H. 

Tonal*  Fisafci  Co,  Tonato  Csa.  Cssadha  DMriMan 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  10,  1934 


NEW  HIGH-SPEED  PRESS  INSTALLED 
BY  LAFAYETTE,  IND.,  DAILIES 

Goss  Sextuple  Now  Printing  Morning  and  Evening  Editions  o( 
Joumsd  and  Courier — Other  Depsuiment  Quarters 
Remodeled  amd  Modernized 

WITH  the  installation  of  its  new  of  control  to  regulate  operation  of  the 
high-speed  printing  press  units  press  and  insure  the  constant  safety  of 
recently  completed,  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  its  operators.  The  switchboard,  like 
Journal  and  Courier  papers  are  equipped  the  press  itself,  is  the  latest  type  in  its 
with  the  latest  type  presses  replacing  field.  The  control  system  makes  it  prac- 


partment  has  new  quarters  adjoining 
the  news  room. 

A  new  elevator  system  for  the  lian- 
dling  of  newsprint  rolls  has  also  been 
installed. 

ihe  Journal  and  Courier  is  issued 
both  morning  and  evening  under  that 
name. 


Home  of  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier 


the  former  equipment.  The  plant  not 
only  has  new  printing  machinery,  but 
there  have  been  other  improvements  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  news¬ 
papers  from  a  mechanical  standpoint, 
and  introduction  of  modem  type  faces 
for  the  benefit  of  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

A  Goss  high  speed  unit  type  sextuple 
press,  with  three  sets  of  Goss  automatic 
tensions,  was  recently  installed  in  the 
Journal-Courier  pressroom  under  the 
direction  of  I.  J.  VanNatta,  chief  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago.  The  new  press  embodies 
all  of  the  latest  features  in  press  de¬ 
sign  and  gives  the  maximum  in  speed 
and  nrinting  quality.  The  electric  motor 
drive  and  other  electrical  equipment 
were  furnished  by  the  Cline  Electric 
Company,  Chicago,  and  the  roller  com¬ 
position  was  furnished  by  the  Vogt 
Roller  Company, 

The  modernized  Journal-Courier 
plant  gives  the  news^pers,  of  which 
Henry  W.  Marshall  is  publisher,  one 
of  the  finest  mechanical  layouts  of  its 
size  in  the  state.  Quality  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  afforded  by  introduction  of  the 
most  modern  devices  to  insure  proper 
inking,  folding  and  delivery,  and  at  the 
same  time  greatly  increase  the  quantity 
of  output.  The  press  construction  is 
of  the  new  low  unit  type  style  to  make 
possible  swift  plate  lock-up,  expedite 
handling  of  the  paper  rolls  and  web,  and 
pvmit  adjustments  without  climbing  on 
high  machinery.  Every  operation  has 
been  made  easier,  and  every  part  of  the 
press  is  readily  accessible  to  the  press 
crew. 

Built  in  three  printing  units  and  one 
double  folder  unit,  the  press  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  from  four  to  48  pages  in  one 
operation.  Each  of  the  printing  units 
has  a  capacity  of  16  pages,  and  from  the 
double  folder  unit  comes  the  completed 
newspaper,  folded  and  counted  as  the 
papers  are  run  up  on  a  table  by  means 
of  a  conveyor  system,  ready  for  the 
mailing  room  or  city  carriers. 

Starting  from  the  paper  rolls,  the  web 
IS  automatically  fed  through  a  system 
of  rollers,  cutters,  inking  rolls  and  angle 
bars  until  the  pages  are  finally  assem¬ 
bled  at  one  point  in  the  folder  unit 
and  comd  from  the  press  ready  for  de¬ 
livery.  The  newspaper  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form  or  in  sections,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
angle  bars  with  which  the  press  is 
equipped. 

One  of  the  important  safety  features 
of  the  new  equipment  is  the  Qine- 
Westinghouse  switchboard  and  system 


tically  impossible  for  a  workman  to  be 
injured  in  his  duties  of  oiling,  adjust¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  the  apparatus. 
The  press  is  a  full  automatic  two- 
motor  driven  machine,  with  a  push¬ 
button  system  of  control. 

Communication  between  the  pressmen 
on  the  first  floor  and  those  in  the  base¬ 
ment  where  the  paper  rolls  revolve  and 
are  fed  into  the  upper  structure  is 
maintained  by  means  of  light  signals. 
Automatic  tension  devices  in  the  base¬ 
ment  apparatus  regulate  the  flow  of 
paper  through  the  press  at  proper  speed 
to  each  of  the  three  printing  units. 
Each  unit  is  an  independent  part,  and 
each  las  its  own  tension  devices  that 
obviate  the  necessity  of  pressmen  doing 
this  work  by  hand.  The  arrangements 
for  paper  feed  make  possible  continu¬ 
ous  performance  of  the  press,  as  the 
various  units  are  synchronized  to  insure 
steady  feed  and  smooth  action  of  all 
working  parts. 

In  connection  with  the  steel  construc¬ 
tion  work  for  the  press  foundation, 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  pos¬ 
sible  addition  of  another  unit  to  the 
press  by  an  extension  of  the  substruc¬ 
ture. 

Coincident  with  the  press  installation, 
the  Journal  and  Courier  papers  have 
introduced  a  new  body  type  of  modern 
design. 

This  newly  developed  Ideal  type  of 
the  Intertype  Corporation  opens  up  the 
text  matter,  making  the  news  easier  to 
read  and  reducing  eye  strain  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  This  improvement  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
head-letter  type,  heavier  and  more 
easily  read  than  the  old.  In  addition, 
a  new  advertising  type  face  was  also 
provided. 

Other  plant  improvements  include 
modern  facilities  for  the  distribution 
and  mailing  department,  the  area  in  the 
mechanical  department  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  old  press  having  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  mailing  room  with  every 
facility  for  speedy  handling  of  the 
papers. 

Improved  stereotyping  equipment  has 
been  installed  and  better  printing  as¬ 
sured  through  the  better  handling  of 
mats  used  in  the  casting:  of  plates  from 
which  the  pages  are  printed. 

The  news  and  advertising  departments 
also  have  improved  quarters.  The  news 
room  has  been  insulated  against  noise 
from  the  Associated  Press  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  automatic  tele-* 
graph  printers. 

A  separate  room  for  proofreaders  has 
been  established.  The  advertising  de- 


NEWSPRINT  SPEED-UP 
CALLED  PREMAl  URE 

Reports  of  New  Technique  in  Indus¬ 
try  Minimised  by  Experts — Sci¬ 
entific  Test  in  Laboratories 
Continue 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Fublishsr) 
Montreal,  Feb.  5 — Published  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  tne  speeding  up  of 
inecnaiiicai  processes  in  Canada’s  pulp 
and  paper  industry  would  appear  to  be 
a  bit  premature  judging  trora  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Ur.  1:1.  Wyatt  Johnston,  re¬ 
search  engineer,  as  well  as  with  A.  E. 
Ladman,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association.  Ihe  reports  in¬ 
dicated  mills  would  be  able  to  increase 
output  and  cut  costs. 

Uoth  Ur.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Cadman, 
when  seen  at  the  horest  Products  Labo¬ 
ratory,  emphasized  that  while  work  is 
being  done  along  the  above  lines  in  an 
ehort  to  arrive  at  fundamental  facts, 
data  is  too  meagre  at  this  stage  to  war¬ 
rant  any  valuable  conclusions. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  however,  that 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Kesesarch  Institute 
— the  basis  of  whose  labors  is  the  ob¬ 
taining  fundamental  information — is  con¬ 
ducting  certain  tests  in  highspeed  grind¬ 
ing  of  wood  pulp.  The  success  of  these 
experiments,  says  Mr.  Cadman,  will 
probably  not  be  known  for  some  weeks. 
Should  information  of  commercial  value 
result  it  will  undoubtedly  be  passed  on 
at  once  to  the  operating  mills. 

Dr.  Johnston,  when  interviewed,  em¬ 
phasized  the  inadvisability  of  too  hasty 
conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  from  his 
remarks  at  the  recent  annual  pulp  and 
paper  meeting.  While  admitting  that 
the  wheel  us^  for  grinding  pulp  could 
be  operated  at  a  much  higher  speed  than 
at  present,  the  engineer  doubts  the  pres¬ 
ent  quoted  estimate  of  3,000  revolutions 
per  minute,  certainly  as  far  as  experi¬ 
ments  go  at  present. 

Mr.  Cadman  states  that  the  rese^ch 
work  going  on  at  the  laboratory  is  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  basic  data  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
as  a  whole.  The  object  of  the  research 
work  now  undertaken  is  to  proceed  from 
fundamental  findings  to  practical  work¬ 
ing  in  commercial  life.  At  the  present 
time  both  Mr.  Cadman  and  Dr.  John¬ 
ston  say  that  the  latter’s  experiments  on 
higher  speed  in  grinding  pulp  are  still 
in  the  preliminary  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  so  that  predictions  would  be  value¬ 
less. 

TO  MARK  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Plans  to  celebrate  its  75th  anni¬ 
versary  are  being  made  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Typographical  Union  No.  23, 
which  was  organized  Sept.  24,  1859, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  trade 
unions  in  the  middle  west.  The  union 
will  be  host  to  the  Wisconsin  Typo¬ 
graphical  conference  in  September,  and 
the  social  events  will  be  combined  with 
the  anniversary  observance,  according 
to  August  L.  Guis,  president  of  the 
union. 


SUPERINTENDENT 

Composing-room  foreman  who  has 
had  full  charge  of  stereotyping, 
press-room  and  building  mainte¬ 
nance  of  large  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per,  with  a  production  cost  lower 
and  a  product  better  printed  than 
his  competitors.  Available  Feb.  IS. 
Best  references.  Clean  record. 
Opportunity  for  some  publisher  who 
hu  a  production  problem. 

Address  Box  E-918 
%  Editor  &  Publisher 


SO  YEARS  WITH  DAILY 

Cleveland  News  Mailing  Superinten¬ 
dent  Started  as  a  Driver 

Charles  Klein,  superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  News  mailing  room,  has  been 
with  the  News  and  Herald  more  than 
50  years.  He  has 
been  in  the  mail¬ 
ing  room  40  years 
and  has  been  in 
charge  there  since 
1911.  He  is  62 
years  old. 

Mr.  Klein  start¬ 
ed  on  the  Herald 
when  he  was  12 
years  old,  getting 
a  job  as  a  driver 
for  a  horse-drawn 
delivery  wagon. 
Before  going  to 
Charles  Klein  the  mailing  room 
he  worked  in  the 
pressroom,  stereotyping  department  and 
composing  room. 

The  veteran  mailing  superintendent 
was  recently  4ionored  by  100  of  his 
colleagues  at  a  testimonial  dinner.  Mr. 
Klein  was  presented  with  a  silver  cup 
by  Dan  R.  Hanna,  publisher  of  the 
paper,  as  a  token  of  esteem. 

SOCIETY  COPY  INDENTED 

Indentation  of  copy  one  em  through¬ 
out  the  whole  socie^  section  of  the 
newspaper  is  being  effectively  practiced 
by  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer.  Readers  are  complimenting  the 
paper  on  the  way  the  copy  stands  out 
and  on  how  much  easier  the  type  is  to 
read.  The  make-up  is  found  to  be 
attractive  and  dressy,  and  sets  the  so¬ 
ciety  stories  off  from  the  other  news 
in  the  paper. 

INSTALLS  NEW  A.  P.  PRINTER 

The  Danville  (Va.)  Register  and  Bee 
have  recently  installed  a  new  Associated 
Press  printer  with  a  direct  sending  key¬ 
board  connected  to  the  distributor. 
Messages  can  now  be  sent  on  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  circuit. 
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PUBLISHER  IS  GUEST  OF 
mechanical  men 

Gardner  Cowle*  Makes  Journey  from 
Arizona  to  Des  Moines  to 
Attend  Seventh  Annual 
Good* Will  Dinner 

“The  newspai^r  business  is  the  most 
interesting  business  in  the  world,” 
Gardner  Cowler,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  de- 
!  dared  Sunday, 
\  Jan.  21,  at  the 

■  seventh  annual 

%  w  Good  Will  dinner 

/.JJ  of  the  papers’ 

J  mechanical  de- 

partments. 

Mr.  Cowles  ex* 
plained  his  rea- 
son  by  saying  that 
the  newspaper 
was  the 
only  business  in 

Gam)ne»  Cowizi  the*  world  which 

touched  every 
phase  of  the  lives  of  all  persons  in  a 
community.  The  publisher  expressed 
his  gratitude  at  the  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  that  exists  among  the  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper  among  the  men 
in  each  of  the  departments. 

Mr.  Cowles  also  took  the  occasion 
publicly  to  express  his  appreciation  to 
the  per^nnel  of  the  plant  for  the  many 
expressions  of  good  will  whi(±  were 
sent  to  him  and  Mrs.  Cowles  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time. 

Ed  Shanklin,  night  press  foreman, 
was  toastmaster,  and  he  recalled  how 
the  previous  dinners  had  cemented  the 
bonds  of  fellowship  and  co-operation 
between  the  employes  and  the  execu¬ 
tives. 

These  Good  Will  dinners  have  been 
held  every  year  for  seven  years.  They 
are  given  by  the  men  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments,  and  the  guests  are  Mr. 
Cowles  and  other  major  executives  of 
the  company.  Mr.  Cowles  made  the 
trip  from  Chandler,  Ariz.,  where  he 
and  Mrs.  Cowles  are  spending  the  win¬ 
ter,  to  be  present 

Entertainment  was  furnished  by  the 
staff  of  KSO,  the  Register  and  Tribune 
radio  station  in  Des  Moines. 

“UVE”  TYPOGRAPHY  NEEDED 

No  Room  for  Monotones,  McMurtrie 
Tells  Indianapolis  Club 

New  trends  and  processes  in  typog¬ 
raphy  were  discussed  before  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Indianapolis  recently  by 
Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  director  of  ty¬ 
pography  for  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company  of  Chicago. 

Onljr  in  ^e  last  five  years,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Murtrie  Mid,  has  typography  taken  a 
course  different  from  the  styles  that 
have  been  in  existence  for  many,  many 
years.  Until  five  years  ago  nearly  all 
type  was  a  revival  of  some  ancient 
form. 

The  same  kind  of  dress  must  be  used 
in  an  advertisement  as  in  a  personal 
sales  talk,  he  said. 

“There  is  no  room  in  typograplw  for 
monotones,”  the  speaker  said.  “There 
must  be  inflection  in  the  message.  We 
want  a  restless,  disturbing  and  arresting 
typography  instead  of  tlie  restful  style.” 

He  called  attention  to  the  new  trend 
of  using  all  the  white  space  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement,  and  warned  against  havfng 
competition  to  the  message.  The  mes¬ 
sage  is  what  must  be  put  over,  he  said, 
and  not  the  pretty  borders  and  orna¬ 
ment.  The  ornamental  style  of  ad¬ 
vertising  rapidly  is  disappearing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  statements. 

“The  proper  use  of  typography  spells 
the  difference  between  success  and  fail¬ 
ure  in  presenting  your  message,”  he 
declared. 

KLOSSMAN  NAMED  FOREMAN 

Joseph  Klossman  has  been  appointed 
composing  room  foreman  in  charge  of 
operations  of  the  eight  weekly  news¬ 
papers  published  ^e  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  Press. 
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hart  pays  tribute  to  ELLIS  1 


by  Charles  h.  Hart 

WITH  the  passing  of  Ted  Ellis,  as 
he  was  tanuliany  known  to  Uiose 
ot  us  working  m  tne  luecnanical  ena  oi 
newspapers,  closed  tne  career  ot  a  most 
coloriui  pressman  and  ms  name  will  De 
associateu  with  the  meaianics  of  news¬ 
papers  and  will  endure  as  do  Hoe,  ben 
Uay,  Koesen,  Stone  and  other  outstana- 
mg  hgures  m  newspaper  printing  prog¬ 
ress  oi  tne  past  hail  century. 

As  to  who  was  the  originator  ot  a 
faced  woollen  blanket  is  enureiy  beside 
the  point,  bllis  will  be  rememoered  as 
tne  man  who  pertected  anu  made  it  an 
outstanding  success.  Its  advent  m  l^n, 
soon  alter  the  outbreak  ot  tne  World 
War,  came  at  a  most  opportune  time. 
We  had  been  struggling  lor  years  witii 
telt,  rubber  and  muslin  lor  stereotype 
press  printing  and  the  smell  ot  burn¬ 
ing  leit  blamtet,  when  freyuentiy  burn¬ 
ing  out  tne  bolster  created  by  tins  lorm 
01  packing,  is  still  tresn  in  me  memory 
ot  many  of  us.  At  tliat  tune  paper 
breaxs  were  many  and  no  degree  ot 
certainty  could  be  esUblisiied  mat  we 
would  make  trains  or  get  papers  on  the 
street  on  time  each  day  or  mgnt.  We 
were  receiving,  ironi  many  ot  tne  paper 
imlls,  a  very  poor  sheet  of  paper  both 
as  to  printing  and  running  qualities. 
Paper  machines  were  running  oOO  to 
OOo  feet  per  minute,  and  by  the  time 
Ellis  got  well  established  and  his  auto¬ 
matic  coating  fully  developed,  tliere  was 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  ot 
paper  breaks. 

About  this  time  or  to  be  exact,  in 
1920,  a  movement  was  on  toot  to  bund 
bigger  and  faster  paper  making  nia- 
chmes  and  when  the  news  was  pub¬ 
lished  that  one  of  the  large  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Canada  was  having  two 
machines  built  to  run  1,000  feet  per 
minute  a  cry  of  horror  went  up  from 
many  quarters,  as  they  were  mider  the 
impression  it  would  cause  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  the  pressroom.  There  was 
one  answer  to  that,  if  they  could  get  it 
through  the  paper  making  machines, 
over  the  calendar  stacks  and  through 
the  rewinders — incidentally  tlie  re¬ 
winders  had  to  be  speeded  up  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  paper  machines — there 
would  be  no  difficulty  getting  it  through 
the  press  unless  there  were  glaring  de¬ 
fects  of  slime  holes,  calender  cuts,  slivers 
and  other  numerous  possible  defects. 
The  mill  would  encounter  the  same 
trouble  in  making  the  paper  at  this  in¬ 
creased  speed  if  such  were  the  cas^ 
with  the  result  the  first  run  of  this 
paper  in  1921  made  at  1,000  feet  per 
minute  was  a  pronounced  success  and 
strangely  enough  mill  pasters  were  few 
and  far  between.  In  those  days  mill 
pasters  were  very  poorly  made  and  a 
red  flag  was  put  on  them,  the  theory 
being  to  slow  down  the  press  while 
these  pasters  were  going  through.  Some 
rolls  locked  like  a  red  flag  design.  Now 
mill  pasters  are  few  and  not  marked 
and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  them 
until  the  reader  gets  the  paper.  Today, 
paper  making  at  1,000  feet  per  minute 
in  all  the  modern  mills  is  the  average, 
some  mills  are  making  paper  at  1,100 
and  1,200  feet  per  minute. 

With  the  advent  of  the  high  speed 
paper  making  machines  came  the  high 
spe^  press,  running  40,000  to  42,000 
copies  per  hour.  Previous  to  that  time 
from  25,000  to  30,000  was  considered  a 
very  high  speed.  Now  many  presses  are 
running  along  45,000  to  50,000  copies 
per  hour. 

Very  early  in  his  blanket  development 
Ellis  saw  the  necessity  of  a  steel  tape 
and  sold  and  gave  many  of  them  away 
to  pressroom  foremen,  with  the  result 
a  close  check  of  cylinder  circumferences 
could  be  kept  and  obtain  even  pull  on 
the  paper  from  the  various  units  or 
decks. 

One  morning  paper  with  an  indicator 
of  more  than  500,000  had  14  runs  dur¬ 
ing  1933  without  a  paper  break  and  did 
not  go  above  four  breaks  any  morning 
during  the  year.  The  first  thought 
would  be  “very  good  paper”  but  don’t 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  still 


making  newsprint  Irom  ground  wood 
and  suiptnte,  proportions  ot  about  80% 
ot  the  tonner  and  20%  of  the  latter. 
While  tne  mill  nas  improved  its  sur- 
tace  and  color  and  consequently  im¬ 
proved  prnunig  qualities,  more  careful 
grinding  ot  tne  wood  pulp,  screemng 
and  other  necessary  things  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  run  the  paper  macnnies  at  the 
present  high  speed,  but  automatic 
blankets  deserve  the  lions  share  of  the 
credit  for  this  high  etticiency. 

in  this  writer's  humble  opinion  Ellis 
did  nut  live  in  vain.  He  gave  us  a  lot 
of  help  and  encouragement  at  just  the 
psychological  time.  Hllis  career  was 
covered  very  fully  in  tne  daily  press  and 
trade  papers.  When  one  stops  to  con¬ 
sider  that  all  Ellis  accomplished  was 
after  he  was  45  years  old,  and  that  in 
spite  ot  all  his  success  he  never  lost  his 
touch  and  contact  with  his  co-workers 
ot  many  years,  both  in  a  business  and 
personal  way,  it  is  evident  he  was  a 
many  sided  man. 

VViiat  he  accomplished  to  improve  the 
printing  of  the  Lnicago  Daily  News  in 
a  few  months  after  he  bought  an  in¬ 
terest  in  tins  paper,  and  the  remarkable 
hnancial  eniciencies  he  obtained  by  a 
complete  interlock  of  all  departments 
from  the  editorial  through  to  the  de¬ 
livery  department,  if  published,  would 
read  like  a  fairy  tale.  He  treated  the 
complete  production  of  a  newspaper 
from  the  time  the  news  reached  the 
office  until  the  reader  had  the  paper  as 
a  manufacturing  job,  and  while  there 
was  considerable  moaning  during  the 
transition,  when  it  was  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished  everything  was  forgotten,  since 
nothing  was  sacriheed  in  either  quality 
or  quantity  except  a  lot  of  needless  lost 
motion.  The  paper  went  on  the  street 
each  day  on  time  with  everything  that 
happened  of  interest  to  its  readers  with¬ 
out  any  one  department  having  to  break 
its  back  to  take  up  the  tardiness  of  a 
preceding  department  in  the  cycle  of 
manufacture. 

The  pressmen  of  North  America  have 
lost  a  great  adviser  and  friend. 

We  are  all  proud  to  know  the  news¬ 
paper  pressroom  gave  us  Ted  Ellis  and 
deeply  regret  his  passing  too  early  in 
life,  and  at  the  zenith  of  his  wonderful 
career. 

REMODEUNG  ELaN  PLANT 

Work  on  extensive  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  alteration  and  remodeling  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier- 
News  building  has  been  started.  The 
entire  first  floor  is  to  be  remodeled,  to 
house  the  business,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments.  The  lobby  is  to 
be  widened,  and  a  new  front,  in  glazed 
terra  cotta  in  black  and  white,  is  to  be 
constructed. 

INSTALLS  HIGH-SPEED  ELEVATOR 

Installation  of  the  first  of  ten  mod¬ 
ern  high-speed  elevators  was  to  be 
completed  this  week  at  Chicago  Tribune 
Tower,  Holmes  Onderdonk,  building 
manager,  announced. 


PREPARE  AD  DUMM\ 
CAREFULLY,  GAGE  SAYS 

Mergentkaler  Executive  Believes  Loc4 

Solicitors  Could  Profit  by  Study¬ 
ing  Methods  Used  by  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies 

Study  advertising  agency  methods  it 
presenting  campaign  ideas  to  local  ad¬ 
vertisers,  Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-presideu 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
sugg^ested  recently  in  his  remarks  in  coti 
nection  with  the  awarding  of  prizes  b; 
the  New  York  Associated  Dailies  fa 
advertising  writers.  Mr.  Gage  was  oix 
of  three  who  judged  the  entries.  First 
prize  was  won  by  Richard  Swyeri, 
New  Rochelle  Standard-Star. 

“Bearing  on  salabilitv  and  excellence 
of  dummy,”  he  said,  ‘xvery  contestant 
could  profit  by  observation  of  the 
methods  of  presentation  used  by  anj 
good  advertising  agency.  Even  the 
smallest  campaign  deserves  being  prop 
erly  dressed  for  submittal  to  the  pros¬ 
pect.  When  copy  is  written  on  news¬ 
print  and  layouts  are  marked  up  with 
type  designations  and  several  units  are 
stuck  together  with  a  paper  clip,  the 
net  result  conceals  the  merits  of  the 
campaign  and  forces  the  prospect  to 
use  too  much  imagination  (which  he 
rarely  possesses). 

“I  would  strongly  urge  every  pub¬ 
lisher  to  provide  folders  of  cover  stock, 
in  perhaps  three  sizes,  suitably  imprinted 
with  the  name  of  the  paper  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  typewritten  label  with  the  pros¬ 
pect’s  name,  purpose  of  campaign,  and 
schedule.  Each  ad  in  the  campaign 
should  be  mounted  on  a  leaf  of  har¬ 
monizing  cover  stock.  The  layout 
should  be  as  well  indicated  as  local 
talent  permits  to  convey  the  appearance 
of  the  final  ad.  Layout  paper  can  carry 
column  rules  and  indication  of  inches 
or  lines  in  depth,  but  very  faintly  printed 
to  avoid  disturbing  appearance. 

“Copy  accompanying  each  layout 
should  be  complete  (including  display 
lines)  so  that  prospect  can  read  the 
whole  message  in  natural  sequence. 
Copy  should  be  typed  on  uniform  copy 
sheets,  hand  paper  with  printed  heading 
carrying  name  of  paper  and  with  name 
of  prospect  typed  in. 

^Tt  is  perhaps  not  fair  to  criticize 
type  combinations  when  one  knows  that 
the  contestants  were  presumably  work¬ 
ing  within  the  limitations  of  equipment 
in  their  offices.  But  one  notes  many 
unhealthy  specifications.  Old  style,  mod¬ 
ern,  sans  serif,  and  poster  types  in  the 
same  ad  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  lack 
of  harmony. 

“I  realize  that  the  regular  advertis¬ 
ing  patrons  of  these  papers  are  by  no 
means  as  particular  or  discriminating 
as  are  agencies  or  national  advertisers. 
I  know  they  often  write  their  own 
copy  on  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  and 
pour  in  words  regardless  of  fitting  dis¬ 
play.  In  that  very  condition  lies  ftf 
opportunity  for  your  solicitors  to  build 
up  their  bu.siness  by  suggesting  ^tter 
technique  and  guiding  all  the  details  of 
the  creative  side  of  the  job.” 
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Publuher  of  Athens  Messenger  and  term  as  president.  Other  officers  named  Editors  and  Publishers  Guests  of 
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25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


Other  Newspapermen  Speak  at  were:  George  Finn  and  Waldo  Myette, 

Mechanical  Conference  at  vice-presidents;  Frank  Boxton,  trea- 

Daily’s  Plant  surer;  Arthur  Busby  and  James  Dolan, 

-  sergeant-at-arms. 

Mechanical  problems  encountered  in 

the  publishing  of  a  newspaper  formed  67  QOO  H.  P.  REQUIRED 

the  nucleus  for  the  first  newspaper  DDfKl*¥* 

mechanical  conference  ever  sponsored  1  Vy  i  IxllN  1  CAJi  1  IL/lx 


Pressmen  At  Dinner  Feb.  4- 
Unions  Oppose  Commu¬ 
nism,  Speaker  Says 


Daily:  E.  William  Edwards,  member 
of  the  state  industrial  board ;  and  E.  F. 
Matot.  president  of  the  Buffalo  local. 

Special  guests  of  honor  were  seven 
of  the  15  charter  members  of  the  local. 
They  are  Joseph  Bohn.  Garence 
Schiffmacher.  Edward  Weiser,  Henry 
Fritting,  Oscar  Rosehardt.  Michael  J. 
Simmet  and  George  J.  Miller. 


mechanical  conference  ever  sponsored  rKiW  1  tJJl  1  lUIN  hratH  its  2Sth  anniversary  last  night. 

by  undergraduate  journalism  students  “T"; - «««  u  holding  a  dinner  in  the  K.  E.  P..  club 

when  a  group  of  seventy-five  men  and  Without  Electricity,  104,000  Men  here.  Editors  and  publishers  of  Buf- 


M  Emros  4  Pusi.isHFii>  Simmet  ana  ueorge  J.  1Y1..1C.. 

Buffalo.  Feb  5 — Buffalo  Local  No.  — - — 

.30  of  the  Web  Pressmen’s  Union  cele-  FIRE  IN  MONTANA  PLANT 

hrated  its  2Sth  anniversary  last  night.  .. - — ^  , 

holding  a  dinner  in  the  K.  E.  P..  club  Damage  to  Havre  Daily  News  Placed 


women  met  in  two  evening  sessions  at 
the  Athens  fOhio)  Messenger  build¬ 
ing  on  Jan.  17  and  18.  Attendance  was 
Toluntary,  those  participating  being 


Working  8-Hour  Day  Would  Be 
Needed  to  Issue  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune 


falo  and  vicinity  were  among  the  ISO 
gupsts  present. 


in  Thousands  of  Dollars 
Fire  originating  in  the  pressroom  of 
the  Havre  (Mont.)  Daily  News  this 


The  Rev.  E.  J.  Ferger,  editor  and  afternoon  damaged  the  plant  to  the  ex- 
nnbhsher  of  The  Catholic  Union  and  tent  of  several  thousand  dollars.  The 

T‘.aas>t*  ^  a  .t  _  £ _ 


from  the  advertising  and  journalism  The  amount  of  power  required  to  pub-  Times.  Buffalo  weekly,  gave  the  prin-  flames  spread  rapidly  up  the  stairs  from 
departments  of  Ohio  University,  Hsh  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  is  cipal  address.  He  praised  the  Ameri-  the  tesement  and  into  the  composing 
Athens.  equivalent  to  that  of  67,000  horses  work-  can  Federation  of  Labor  for  its  high  room  where  they  were  extinguished  be- 

(Jordon  K.  Bush,  publisher  of  the  ing  one  hour  according  to  the  estimates  principles  w’hich.  he  said,  if  generally  f^re  reaching  the  business  office  in  the 
Athens  Messenger,  opened  the  confer-  of  Reuben  Cahn.  of  the  Tribune  staff,  understood,  would  go  far  to  eliminate  fmnt  of  the  building, 
ence,  his  subject  being:  “The  Publisher  in  an  article  appearing  in  that  news-  all  Communistic  and  radical  labor  or-  Three  Linotvpes  were  put  out  of 
Reveals  His  Mechanical  Problems.”  paper  this  week.  In  pointing  out  that  gani^ations  throughout  the  country.  commission  and  one  job  press  in  the 

Among  the  topics  given  treatment  by  present  day  standards  of  living  are  made  Father  Ferger  declared  unions  are  basement  was  damaged  beyond  repair. 
Mr.  Bush  were :  Capitalization  of  ma-  possible  by  the  use  of  electrical  power.  tr<lay  recognized  as  groups  working  for  Office  equipment  in  the  editorial  room, 
chinery— equipment,  building ;  union  Mr.  Cahn  comments  upon  its  applica-  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace  and  located  on  a  balcony  over  the  composing 
contract,  mechanical  costs  and  payroll ;  tion  to  newspaper  publishing  as  follows :  harmonv.  Their  record  in  caring  for  room  was  charred  by  the  flames, 
cost  of  newsprint,  ink.  metal  and  re-  “Turning  out  the  Sunday  Tribune  re-  ueedv  members  during  four  years  of  After  a  hasty  Inspection  revealed  that 
pairs:  inwnto^,  problems  of  paper  quires  the  work  of  several  thousand  depression  is  an  inspiration  to  the  na-  one  Intertype  at  the  rear  of  the  corn- 

storage.  He  also  discussed  the  possi-  workmen  and  physical  energy  equal  to  hon  as  a  whole,  the  speaker  declared,  posing  room  had  escaped  the  flames  and 

hilities  of  the  teletypsetter  and  other  that  generated  by  67,000  horses  in  one  Similar  beliefs  were  expressed  bs’  the  main  press  was  workable,  em- 
modem  mechanical  devices  by  news-  hour  or  8,375  horses  working  at  ton  Clarence  F.  Conrnv,  vice-president  of  pioyes  began  cleaning  up  the  debris 

papers.  ,  ,  ,  speed  in  an  8  hour  day.  Engineers  add  New  York  State  Federation  of  preparatory  to  getting  out  a  skeleton 

Three  of  the  speakers  on  the  prci-  one-quarter  to  this  to  allow  for  the  Labor,  who  said_  onlv  one  strike  out  of  of  the  next  morning’s  paper. 

”1®’’  J  I”  “back  fatigue  of  the  horses.  Hence,  it  would  luis  region  is  now  caused  hv  (Offers  of  assistance  were  made  by 

shop  who  explained  and  demonstrated  bp  more  accurate  to  place  the  requisite  A.  F.  of  L.  locals.  Mr.  Conrov  said  jhe  publishers  of  the  Phillips  County 
some  of  the  mertanical  limitations  of  horses  at  10,400.  Now  the  energv  of  a  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  some  em-  at  Malta,  the  Chinook  Opinion  at 

the  newspaper.  Cornmon  faults  of  ad-  human  being  is  calculated  by  engineers  ployers  results  in  radicalism  among  Qiinook  the  Glasgow  Courier,  all  lo- 

vertising  layout  and  copy  and  news  to  be  one-tenth  of  that  of  a  horse.  Hence  thetr  w’orkmen.  ^  ^  ^  cate^  in  neighboring  towns,  and  the 

copy  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view  to  produce  the  Chicago  Tribune  bv  The  present  national  administrations  Independent,  weekly  paper, 

were  given  consideration.  These  men  manual  power  would  require  104  000  record  of  ciwner^ion  with  labor  was  Escaped  gas  from  a  leakv  pipe  is  be- 

L  learning  men,  working  at  top  speed  all  dav.  praised  bv  Mr.  Conroy.  hei-ed  to  have  caused  the  fire, 

thoroughly  the  type  families  and  the  That  is  equal  to  the  number  of  male  Brief  complimentary  addresses  were  John  Surv’ant  is  president  of  the 
mechanical  _  facilities  of  a  particular  workers  in  the  factories  of  Milwaukee.  made  bv  Edward  H.  Butler,  publisher  News. 

newspaper  in  order  that  these  facilities  “Assuming  that  so  large  a  number  of  the  Ruffalo  Evening  Ne7vs:  Clavton  ,  _ n-ic-rti  i 

may  be  exploited  in  the  advertising  could  he  employed  so  that  their  work  G  Underhill,  business  manager  of  that  NEW  LINOTYPE  INSTALLED  ^ 

and  news  columns.  might  be  effective,  that  machines  could  newspaper;  Eiic'ene  C.  Miirnhv  husi-  A  new  No.  8  Linotvpe  has  been  in- 

Roy  Uupler,  superintendent  of  the  he  constructed  to  use  that  number  of  ness  manager,  CoHnVr-E.rArcw  Daniel  stalled  in  the  Artesia  (Cal.)  News 

Messenger^  composing  rmm._  included  once  and  that  the  problems  of  Sullivan,  superintendent  of  the  press-  plant  bv  the  E.  G.  Lindner  Company 

me  following  topics  in  his  discussion:  friction  could  be  overcome,  the  labor  room.  Buffalo  Times:  Tosenh  Ruszkie-  of  Los  .Angeles. 

Schedule  of  pages,  sections  and  make-  ^ost  would  he  $520,000  at  $5  per  man - - 

up  procedure:  problems  of  the  news  „er  dav.  Thus  the  power  cost  in  turn-  ^ 

room  as  thev  affect  the  composing  ^  Tribune  would  he  ^  A  -w  ^ 

room:  and  hazards  of  poor  news  52  cents  per  copv.  As  it  is  the  power  ^  A  %  /  ^  I  "T  1%  A  LT 

laTut^"'^  poor  advertising  copy  and  ^ost  is  only  six-hundredths  of  a  cent  ^  ^  H  ^  I  I  I  yl 

Mechanical  problems  confronting  the 

rommumty  weeklv  were  discussed  bv  ^EW  “JUMP”  LINES  ADOPTED  ^ 

M?  sS?  s  ciob,"lin;r  Si„i.  Word  to  have  your  Gummed  Packing  Felt 

1  _  .  ready  to  use.  We  supply  any 

gauge  Gummed  Packing  Felt 

CUT  into  STRIPS 


if  precision  and  punctualitv  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  a  plant  it  makes  for  efficient 
production.  Job  work  trends,  stocks. 


Instead  of  Repeating  Headline 

A  change  in  its  method  of  jumping 


and  type  styles  also  received  attention.'  recently  by  the  Boston 

Color  printing  bv  the  smaller  news-  Daily  Globe.  .,  ,  , 

paper,  and  necessity  of  coordination  of  ,  Instead  of  repeating  the  head  on  the 
the  composing  room  and  stereotype  break-over,  the  Globe  now  uses  a  slug 


and  press  departments  were  dis¬ 


cussed  bv  G..E.  Stephenson,  super-  ^  For  instance,  in  a  story  of  a  gun 
intendent  of  the  messenger,  ntrss  .^^tween  a  policeman  ard  three 

and  stereotype  departments.  Other  ?11etrcd  automobile  thieves,  there  was 

topics  considered  were;  Printing  ^ 

handbills,  tabloid  sections  and  editions  bead  in  bold  face  Shooting,  after  the 
on  the  rotarv  press:  stereotvping  and 

mat  preparation:  obtaining  best  results  follow^  the 

with  cuts :  metal  care,  and  proper  light  Continued  on  ..^ond  age. 

and  ventilation.  page  two.  where  the  story  was 

“The  Mechanical  Problems  of  the  Ad-  Shooting  was  re- 

vertising  Executive”  were  considered  Wpe.  followed  by  a 

m  an  address  bv  P  O.  Nichols,  ndver-  which  were  the  words 

tising  “Continued  from  the  First  Page. 


tising  manager  of  the  Messenger. 
Color  in  advertising,  and  cost  over 


.Above  and  lielow  the  two  lines  were 


Mack  and  white:  mechanical  problems 
encountered  in  selling  in  a  small  town.  ,  Wherever 
and  mechanical  limitations  in  copy  and  slug  lines 
layout  on  the  small  newspaper,  were 
disrinspH  by  this  speaker. 

Tobn  Rood  of  the  Lawhead  Press  had 
fw  his  subject  “The  .Artist  Looks  at 
Advertising.  Mr.  Rood  felt  ttah  the 
automobile  and  cigarette  companies  had 
contributed  the  most  toward  making 
for  better  art  in  advertising. 

/The  conference  was  soon  sored  bv  the 

Jmio  University  Chanter  of  Sigma 

Oelta  Chi.  men’s  nrofessioml  journal-  • 

•Stic  fraternity,  and  Sigma  Rho.  profes- 

sKmal  journalistic  sorority.  tO] 

Previous  to  the  conference  literature  he 

was  secured  from  all  of  the  leading 
newspaper  machinery  firms  in  the 
United  States,  this  being  nlaced  at  the 
disposal  of  students  who  planned  to  at-  \  HfMip 
tend  the  conference. 


Wlierever  the  method  was  used,  the 
slug  lines  were  of  one  word  only. 


_  DEPINDABLC 

UNIFOBM 

fortified 

DRV  MATS 

Reduce  pressure  in  mold¬ 
ing,  save  time  in  scorch- 
I  ing  and  cast  with  less 
i  heat.  Reliable  for  every 
L  drv  mat  need. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORFORATION 
LJ4J  MAOISOM  AVENUE  NIW  YORK.  I*.  ¥. 


NO  EXTRA  CHARGE 

Any  width,  9'^  long.  As  narrow  as 
5^".  As  wide  as  1''.  Packed  conven¬ 
iently  in  Pigeon-holed  cartons. 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS 
SUPPLY 


P.  O.  BOX  131 


WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 
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(♦"«°  LI  NOTYPE 


Clear  down  to  type  like  thii . . .  from  5  point  to  144  point . . . 
the  complete  Linotype  composition  system  offers  a  conven* 
ient,  economical  method  of  setting  any  joh  that  comes  into 
the  shop.  The  Single  Distributor  Linotype  for  ordinary  com¬ 
position  requirements.  The  Continuous  Composition  Lino¬ 
type  for  mixed  composition  or  quick  shifts.  The  Two-in-One 
Linotype  for  text  and  display.  The  All-Purpose  Linotype  for 
maximum  flexibility  and  full  range  of  sizes. 

Linotype  Bodoni  Fotnily 


NERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  RROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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